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REMINISCENCES OF THE 


[Tue following paper was written by 
General Bidwell many years ago, in an 
entirely informal and impromptu man- 
ner, for the use of Dr. S. H. Willey, who 
was gathering material for a study of the 
conquest of California. It contains his 
estimate of the situation of affairs at the 
outbreak of -hostilities, written before 
any of the standard histories were is- 
sued, and has therefore the value, im- 
possible in any late statement, of being 
his entirely fresh and independent un- 
derstanding of the matters spoken of, 
unaffected by the comparison of notes 
now possible. General Bidwell intended 
what he wrote merely as rough notes, 
which he expected Doctor Willey to re- 
vise and sift ; but it would lose so much 
of its value as an original document, as 
well as of its impromptu force of state- 
ment, if revised, that no effort has been 
made to reduce it to more studied lit- 
erary form, and the “repetitions” the 
writer speaks of, have been left to carry 
their own emphasis. He says in clos- 
ing :— 

Through many interruptions I have attempted to 
But I regret that 
it is out of my power to transcribe and condense. In 
answering to the clauses as numbered, I find I have 
been guilty of frequent repetition, Could I have 
seen you for a day or eveg less time, I could have 
told you much more and much better than I have 


explain the beginning of the war. 
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written. Writing is not my forte. Other- 
wise I should have corrected many things I have 
seen in print relating to the early history of Cali- 
fornia. 

The existence of this manuscript of 
General Bidwell’s has been known;; it 
has been passed from hand to hand some- 
what, and has through private perusal 
affected at least one of the recent histo- 
ries of the conquest (see Royce’s Cali- 
fornia, pp. 99-102, 121): but except fora 
few quoted paragraphs, it has never be- 
fore been given to the public. 

It was written in the form of a com- 
mentary upon an account written by 
Henry L. Ford for Doctor Willey: 
the “clauses as numbered,” referred to 
above, are the clauses of Ford’s state- 
ment or rather of a condensed summary 
of them. The original of this state- 
ment from Ford, Mr. Bancroft obtained 
from Doctor Willey, and it is one of his 
authorities for the history of the epi- 
sode; but though he had later papers 
from General Bidwell, this original ver- 
sion was not in his hands.—Ep.] 


Henry L. Forp I knew very well — 
saw him for the first time at Sutter’s 
Fort in 1844. I cannot now recall how 
or when he first came to California. My 
impression is that he came by water,— 
also that it was later than 1842; but in 
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this I am doubtless wrong. He was 
killed by the accidental discharge of a 
pistol some nineteen or twenty years 
ago in Tehama County. 

While I am certain to differ with Cap- 
tain Ford in some things, I attribute to 
him no intention to pervert the truth. 
He was éarnest and sincere in his views ; 
at the same time he was headstrong, and 
at times even to blindness. If he under- 
stood a thing in one way, he was intoler- 
ant to any other view of the same thing. 
He was never guilty of dissimulation, 
and therefore if he ever erred by tena- 
ciously clinging to peculiar or partial 
conclusions ig was an error of the head 
and not of the heart. 

In justice to Captain Ford I wish to 
say : In the stirring events which began 
the war in California he was one of the 
actors; orte of the first, being near, to 
see Frémont passing down the Sacra- 
mento Valley, so soon after he (Frémont) 
had been overtaken by Lieutenant A. 
H. Gillespie (bearer of dispatches from 
the United States) on the borders of 
Oregon. The fact of seeing a courier in 
pursuit of Frémont excited both inter- 
est and curiosity in the few settlers and 
hunters in and about this great valley. 
The coming of a party, however small, 
across the plains or from Oregon, or the 
arrival of a vessel, greatly interested ev- 
ery one in those early times ; and it was 
no uncommon thing for men to ride even 
hundreds of miles on hearing of some 
arrival, to get news from home, News- 
papers were almost unknown, — never 
reached California less than six months 
old, and were read with avidity when 
even a year old, and seemed as fresh to 
us as do our daily papers now. In 1844 
we had no idea what was going on in the 
political world— the conveyance which 
gave us the first news of the nomina- 
tion brought also that of the election 
of James K. Polk, as President of the 
United States. 

Besides, if Lieutenant Gillespie did 
not ‘intimate (and I do not think: he did, 
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because I was the first white man he 
met in ascending the Sacramento River, 
and he would intimate to Captain Sut- 
ter if to any one, with whom I was very 
intimate) that something was “in the 
wind,” it required no such intimation 
to convince all that something unusual 
wasup. But Frémont’s return set inter- 
est and curiosity ablaze. Stock-raising 
and hunting were the principal occupa- 
tions. Every one had horses and guns, 
and always carried his blankets, and 
could mount and go where and when he 
pleased. There were all kinds of men 
here — some, but few in comparison to 
the whole, who had grants of land and 
had settled — some who lived with those 
having grants —some intending to be- 
come Mexican citizens in order to obtain 
grants for themselves — some who nev- 
er intended to settle permanently — 
some who roved about hunting — some 
working at one thing or another in the 
towns or on the ranches. (I wish to be 
understood that a large majority of the 
Americans and other foreigners — for 
all not Mexican or native were called 
foreigners — had no grants, no families 
no homes, no fixed location. Some 
might become fixed—some never in- 
tended to remain permanently — some 
had no intentions, merely stayed, hunt- 
jng when they pleased, hanging about 
the ranches. In those days there were 
no hotels, and such a thing as paying 
for board was unknown. In a word, 
there were two classes, the settled and 
theunsettled. The latter predominated, 
were always foot-loose, and were the first 
to reach Frémont and participate in 
the first act of war. Then all were com- 
pelled to carry on the war in self-de- 
fense, of course.) Of these some were 
old hunters from the Rocky Mountains, 
and had trapped their way into Califor- 
nia via Oregon and the Sacramento Val- 
ley ; others were sailors who had desert- 
ed from ships touching this coast. 
Some had been in the country long 
enough, and been so unfortunate as to 
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feel the lash of the law as executed by 
Mexican alcaldes and military command- 
ants. These had an intense hatred of 
everything Mexican. Nothing would 
suit them as well as war—at least some. 
They were at times very imprudent in 
talking about it. In 1840, (the year be- 
fore I came to California,) this impru- 
dence was carried so far that many 
Americans were arrested and sent in 
chains to San Blas. From the time of 
my arrival in California in 1841, until 
the war with Mexico in 1846, every year 
was filled with rumors — Americans, es- 
pecially a certain class, were always talk- 
ing of establishing an independent gov- 
ernment here, or revolutionizing the 
country and annexing it to Texas; Cal- 
ifornians were always talking of expel- 
ling Americans. The Texas war kept up 
the feeling and excitement. Ina word, 
Americans and Mexicans had become in 
a sense enemies. Many Americans held 
Mexicans as of little more consequence 
than Indians. All that such wanted 
was an opportunity —any cause would 
do —in order to engage in acts of war. 

The taking of Monterey in 1842, by 
Commodore Ap Catesby Jones, hushed 
for a moment but did not help the mat- 
ter. The coming of Governor Michel- 
torena from Mexico, with an army of 
five hundred, in 1843, gave for a time 
quiet to the country, and especially to 
Americans and other foreigners, who 
generally were wise enough to sustain 
the new governor, and he wise or politic 
enough: to accept of needed friendship. 
The country flourished under his admin- 
istration. He tried to act justly,— gave 
foreigners, as soon as naturalized, grants, 
and encouraged the settlement of the 
vacant lands. Americans, being more 
numerous, received more favors. This 
did not help them in the eyes of the na- 
tive Californians; nor in the end did it 
help the governor, who in a war begun 
against him in the fall of 1844, was ex- 
pelled in the spring of 1845. Americans 
who took his part could not expect to 
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be in much favor with the revolutionary 
government under Pio Pico, which suc- 
ceeded that of Micheltorena. They sim- 
ply retired to their grants, and hunting 
in the valleys and mountains. No one, 
however, was ever disturbed. 

Pio Pico issued flourishing proclama- 
tions from time to time, the purport of 
which was to restrain the illegal intro- 
duction of foreigners into the country, 
intimating expulsion, etc., but the real 
aim was against Americans. Whenever 
there was a rumor that Castro or any- 
body else was concocting some move- 
ment against Americans the news would 
fly like the wind — go in the night from 
place to place, wherever there was an 
American, and traveling in the night, 
Americans would find their way from 
hundreds of miles around to Sutter’s 
Fort. After talking the matter over, 
(the feasibility of beginning a new gov- 
ernment,) drilling for a week or more,— 
standing guard beginning to grow irk- 
some,— some talking of making raids on 
the California ranches and taking off 
thousands of cattle and horses to Ore- 
gon, and hearing that aJl was quiet on 
the coast, (showing that the rumor had 
no foundation in fact,) then they would 
all quietly disperse. Six months or a 
year might elapse before another such 
excitement. 

So suspicious were Americans, many 
unnecessarily so, that the least move- 
ment, even a friendly visit on the part 
of prominent persons, would be inter- 
preted into hostile movement or inten- 
tions. I, myself, was once led to believe 
that a hostile movement was contem- 
plated against the Americans, and trav- 
eled in the night from the Bay to Sacra- 
mento. The truth was, Castro with a few 
soldiers was escorting a distinguished 
Mexican peace commissioner, who was 
on a friendly visit to Sutter !? 


1Don José Castillero came (as he had been in the 
habit of doing on similar occasions — for nearly all 
of Micheltorena’s predecessors had like him been ex- 
pelled) to reconcile the new order of things here to 
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But these rumors had this effect — 
Americans had learned to be always on 
guard; they (I mean the more consider- 
ate class) had learned to weigh signs of 
danger and put to a considerable extent 
a true value on them; they had learned 
how to come together if there should be 
danger ; they had a place to come to, 
Sutter’s Fort, and they had a place of 
secure retreat, up the Sacramento Val- 
ley to Oregon. 

Those who had property and had set- 
tled in the country to make it their fu- 
ture home, were generally in favor of 
peace ; while those who had little or no 
permanent interest here were as a rule 
always ready and anxious for war. All 
foreigners would have been glad to ex- 
changethe feeble and changeable régime 
under Mexico for a strong and perma- 
nent government like that of the United 
States. The civilized population of Up- 
per California (which embraced all of 
the present State of California) was es- 
timated in 1844 at twelve to thirteen 
thousand. This number would include 
all of the Spanish race, and some of the 
more intelligent and civilized of the In- 
dians. Yet when not over one hundred 
Americans in all California could have 
been mustered into an army, even if all 
able to bear arms had been willing, there 
was not wanting an element always eager 
to begin a revolution. Some had spite 
against Vallejo, or some other prominent 
official or individual, because they had 
at some time been in the calaboose, or 
in some other way suffered injustice. 

The prejudice was nearly as great on 
one side as the other, as regarded Amer- 
icans and native Californians. But ac- 
cessions to the American element were 
becoming more frequent every year. 
American war vessels as well as mer- 


that of Mexico. He it was who recognized as cin- 


nabar the heavy red ore (at the place now known 
as New Almaden, which he named,) which had long 
been known to the people, and to the Indians, who 
used it for vermilion to paint their faces. 
in the all of 1845. 


This was 
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chant, were multiplying. Our party (in 
1841) were the first to cross the plains to 
California — thirty-two innumber. The 
same year a smaller party came in later 
via New Mexico, also about twenty-five 
came from Oregon, mostly trappers. 
In 1842 a party of about thirty went 
across the plains to Oregon, wintered, 
and in 1843 came to California. The 
same year a party crossed the plains, in 
all some forty or fifty in number. (This 
might be called two parties, as it divided 
and came in by different routes.) In the 
spring of 1844 Frémont reached Califor- 
nia, and some ten or twelve of his men 
remained inthe country. In the fall of 
1844 a company of some forty crossed 
the plains. This party was the first to 
come up the Truckee, and the first to 
succeed in bringing wagons into Califor- 
nia. Elisha Stevens was the captain,— 
and strange to say, he was a gold miner 
from Georgia, and came on purpose to 
discover gold, and did find the color of 
gold near Salt Lake. In 1844 also a 
party of some twenty-five came from Ore- 
gon—mostly Canadian French trappers. 
In 1845 acompany from Oregon, also two 
across the plains, reached California, say 
about fifty in all. In February, 1845, about 
thirty trappers and others came via New 
Mexico. Also later in the fall of 1845, 
Frémont with a portion of his second 
exploring expedition to California, made 
his appearance. 

While all these arrivals were taking 
place (amounting, Iam willing to say, to 
four hundred, because I have not in- 
cluded those who may have left vessels 
or who may have come in vessels from 
Oregon and elsewhere on the Pacific 
Coast) there were continual departures 
to Oregon and elsewhere, say one hun- 
dred. Estimating the number of foreign- 
ers already in California when I came in 
1841 at fifty, and the number that re- 
mained of the arrivals from and includ- 
ing 1841 to 1845 at three hundred, we 
have three hundred and fifty foreigners, 
including Frémont’s exploring party, 
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mostly Americans, scattered along this 
coast for a distance of six hundred miles. 
Of the foreigners thus far I have counted 
only the men. Of women and children 
there might be one hundred. 

Thus I have endeavored to give an 
idea of the number and character of the 
American element in California at the 
beginning of the Mexican war in 1846. 

José Castro was the leading military 
man of the Californians. He had the 
magnetism to raise revolutions on short 
notice, but he had no other resources. 
General M. G. Vallejo was more intelli- 
gent, and was also military in taste and 
practice ; had been commander-in-chief. 
Governor Juan B, Alvarado was a civil 
leader—just the considerate, statesman- 
like man to advise and hold in proper 
check the impetuous Castro. Pio Pico 
was a considerate man, slow but sure 
—nothing bad or vindictive, unless 
driven to it by Castro. Andrés Pico 
had the dash of a Murat. These were 
the leaders of the native Californians. 
They were shrewd men. I should have 
included among the leading spirits, 
Pablo de la Guerra, Don Juan Bandini, 
José Maria Covarubias, Santiago Ar- 
guella, and others. In view of their 
growing familiarity with Americans 
from the coming of merchant and occa- 
sional war vessels, as well as from land 
arrivals, and of their knowledge of the 
growth and power of the United States, 
and of the weakness of Mexico, I am 
forced to believe that the California 
leaders possessed too much discretion 
seriously to entertain the expulsion of 
Americans in the spring of 1846. 


So much by way of preface—and I 
fear the preface may be longer than the 
work in this case. I might as well state 
here :— When Arce was attacked, and 
the horses taken from him, which was 
the first blow that began the war, I had 
been absent from Sutter’s Fort about 
three days on the Feather River up in 
the mountains, looking for a suitable 
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sawmill site. Sutter had for years been 
resolved on building a sawmill some- 
where. Others had searched for a place, 
but without success. Doctor Robert 
Semple (a very tall man, who afterwards 
laid out the town of Benicia) was sent 
with me. We reached the North Fork 
of Feather River near the Toto Indian 
village. We had no time to go farther 
and the country, to me, did not look 
favorable for making lumber. Semple 
said, “ Raft it down the river,”—down 
the cafion of the North Fork! Because 
I refused to join in a favorable report 
to Sutter, Semple resolved not to re- 
turn to Sacramento, but to find his way 
across the Sacramento River and go to 
Sonoma. But before we parted we 
heard of Frémont’s return to Califor- 
nia, and Semple made for his camp. 
in the Butte Mountains. Too late for 
the attack on Arce, he was just in time 
for the expedition to Sonoma. 

On reaching Sutter’s Fort I first 
learned of Arce passing with horses 
and of their having been taken from 
him. Captain Ford’s date of this event 
is, I think, exact. But in regard to the 
number of men with Arce I think he 
was in error.’ The taking of Sonoma 
immediately followed, and the ‘four 
prisoners were soon brought to Sacra- 
mento. Frémont directed me to see 
that they were safely kept, and I under- 
stood they were placed in my charge. 
But learning another had charge over 
me, I went to Sonoma to join Frémont. 
From the time of the organization there 
I continued in the service in California 
till the close of hostilities in 1847. 

Thus much I have said that you may 
judge of my opportunities to know of 
transpiring events, whereof in part I 
became both witness and actor, or 
learned from those who were. 

And now I will recur to my reference 
marks (1), (2), (3), ete. 


1The date given by Ford is June gth ; the number of 
Vallejo, in notes on the same ac- 


men twenty-three, 
count, says there were five men.—£d, 
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[The sentences (Ford’s) commented on 
are these: (1) “ American settlers have 
begun to come in from over the plains, 
and over the mountains in considerable 
numbers. Mexico has just lost. Texas 
in consequence of immigration from the 
United States, and is exceedingly sensi- 
tive lest she shall lose California in the 
same way. The native California offi- 
cials warmly sympathize in this feeling. 

The native authorities 
began to contemplate driving away for- 
eigners generally, especially those from 
the United States. (2) They held a 
Convention at Sonoma to agree upon a 
course of proceedings, but what their 


determination was never became known, . 


though it was rumored that some were 
in favor of invoking the protection of a 
foreign power.! (3) The policy’ really 
adopted, however, was that of driving 
the settlers away. General Castro pro- 
poses to get ready to put this policy in 
force. He sends Lieutenant De Arce 


1On this last sentence Vallejo comments: ‘‘ There 
was no such Convention held in Sonoma.” It is, how- 
ever, clearly a Version of the story of the Monterey 
junta, for which Vallejo himseif is responsible 


2 Vallejo writes on the margin here: ‘‘ There was no 
such policy adopted.” 

In a private letter of some two or three years later, 
General Vallejo writes : 

SonoMA, December roth, 1878. 
Rev. S. H. WILLEy, 

Dear Sir : Your letter of November 2oth, with accom- 
panying documents, was duly received. 

I have nothing to add to my former communication 
to you respecting Capt. Ford's errors in dates and other 
figures. 

The dispatch of Castillo Lanzas is no doubt genuine, 
but of course his information, upon which it was predi 
cated, was greatly erroneous. 

As to Castro’s ordering settlers out of the country 
and threatening their lives and property should they not 
go, such rumors prevailed, but were untrue, as I have 
before stated. Where is there a paper extant from Cas- 
tro or any other California official to corroborate this 
story ? 

At the very period it is alleged that Commandante 
Castro was acting thus, he directed me to issue pass- 
ports and authorizations of settlement to any reputable 
foreigner applying for the same ; and Castro, himself, 
was at the time giving such papers. 

In response to your P. S., 1 say that the Department 
Assembly could not, of course, have called for the pro- 
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to the Mission San Rafaels to get gov- 
ernment horses that were there, and 
bring them to Monterey, to have 
them in readiness to mount his men. 
(4) De Arce takes the roundabout way 
of going by Sutter’s Fort, and there he 
lets out the secret of his errand.” 

(1) The naturally impulsive native 
Californians had not viewed with indif- 
ference the annually recurring immigra- 
tions from the United States, but they 
were helpless. Mexico was too distant 
to aid, and there was no certainty of 
foreign aid. In 1845 there was some 
talk that England might negotiate for 
and take California to prevent its fall- 
ing to Texas or the United States. Re- 
port said that a number of the leading 
Californians held a _ consultation in 
Santa Barbara, and that correspondence 
was going on between the English Con- 
sul here and the British minister in 
Mexico, looking to England’s acquisi- 


tectorate of Great Britain or any other Power, except as 
a revolutionary act, and in defiance of Mexican author- 
ity. 

The conclave of leading Californians assembled in 
Monterey in March, 1846, of which mention was made 
in my other letter, was gotten up by myself to head off 
a junta of Notables called by Governor Pico to meet in 
Santa Barbara, June following, for the purpose stated 
in said letter and annotations, made by me to your Bu/- 
Zetin communication. — 

I pride myself much on the success of such fore- 
stalling action, albeit my American fellow-citizens have 
not given me the credit I think my due for such 
important service to them. But it appears to be the 
fate of all us old Californians — native and foreign- 
ers —(except a few wealthy) to be shoved aside, not- 
withstanding several are well known men of ability and 
integrity. Not one of the delegates to the first Consti- 
tutional Convention was elected to the present ; nor, I 
believe, a solitary pre-forty-nine immigrant. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. G. VALLEJO. 

The dispatch mentioned is one from the Mexican de- 
partment of foreign affairs, dated April 7th, 1846, sim- 
ply acknowledging receipt of information irom Andrés 
Castillero, at Santa Clara, concerning one hundred 
armed immigrants whom Castillero claimed to have 
met, and adding without comment that the department 
had information of three thousand about to start. 

3 Vallejo notes here: ‘‘ De Arce got no ‘ Government 
horses’ nor any other horses at San Rafael, but I let 
him have forty head of well broken ones,” — at Sonoma, 
that is. 
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tion of California. Most, if not all, na- 
tive Californians would have acquiesced 
in such an arrangement as against the 
United States. But they could not have 
had much encouragement there, other- 
wise Castro, Pio Pico, and other leaders, 
would not have fled to Mexico as they 
did when the war began in 1846 with- 
out making a single stand. It was 
natural that there should be some resis- 
tance after the war was begun. It is 
true, when Frémont went towards the 
coast with his exploring party of sixty 
armed men, approaching Salinas valley, 
the Californians protested and made 
some demonstration. When he peace- 
ably withdrew and left for Oregon, all 
was quiet again. There were no hostile 
demonstrations or even threats, to my 
knowledge. We in the Sacramento 
Valley felt entirely secure. Others, 
dispersed throughout the country near- 
er the coast on both sides of the Bay, 
were wholly exposed in case of danger, 
and would have fled to Sacramento on 
the least notice. But there was not a 
whisper of trouble. Americans would 
surely have given the alarm at Sacra- 
mento long before Arce reached there 
with the horses, had Castro intimated 
by word or act a purpose to expel them 
—unless we can suppose him capable of 
making preparations for war, and at the 
same time able to keep all his plans and 
movements a profound secret ; which 
would have been impossible. 

(2) It may be that prominent indi- 
viduals paid General Vallejo a visit. If 
so, that was nothing uncommon. If 
Castro were to be one of such a party, 
and at the same time bring with him a 
few soldiers to collect the scattered 
horses belonging to his department, 
then indeed rumor could shout, War 
and Expulsion ! 

Vallejo had been the military chief 
under Governor Alvarado. But he was 
superseded in 1843-4 by the arrival of 
Governor Micheltorena. The expulsion 
of Micheltorena in 1845 made Pio Pico 
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Governor, and Castro Commander-in- 
Chief. But up to the spring of 1846 
Castro had not even sent for the horses 
belonging to the military service on the 
north side of the Bay. But he happened 
to do so just as Frémont happened to 
be coming from Oregon! That is all 
there is in it, I think. 

No doubt Californians would have 
been glad to invoke foreign protection. 
They knew Mexico never could protect 
them, for it was both weak and distant. 
A few of the more shrewd probably 
thought that California was inevitably 
drifting toward the United States, and 
were making up their minds to be rec- 
onciled. As early as 1842 Vallejo was 
heard to say that “some day California 
would belong to the American Union.” 
And I believe others thought so. 

In 1846 the American power had be- 
come quite strong. They could have 
surely stood their ground for a long 
time with Sutter’s Fort to aid them. If 
worst came to worst they could have 
safely retreated to Oregon—and Califor- 
nians knew it, for they were not fools. 
Macnamara, the Irish Catholic priest, 
may have given encouragement to some. 
by proposing to bring some 10,000 Irish 
immigrants, but there was no hope of 
aid in that way very soon, nor at all 
after the trouble here began. 

Is it not a little strange that if Castro 
was about to make war against American 
immigrants or settlers, and these so ex- 
cited about it as to ask Frémont’s aid, 
that I should have known nothing of it, 
and been looking for a sawmill site, with 
only one man—and he proposing to find 
his way alone to Sonoma ? 

(3) If Castro really intended to in- 
augurate the expulsion of Americans, 
he could have gotten horses everywhere 
—California literally swarmed with 
horses. Besides he would have had more 
need of horses on the north side of the 
Bay than on the other side. Neither 
would he have made a display by send- 
ing horses via Sacramento at such a 
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time, for he could have quietly swam 
them across the Straits of Carquinez, 
which was a common occurrence. I 
once swam eleven horses over myself, 
and safely, at that place. 

(4) It is impossible to believe Arce 
so indiscreet as to let out such a secret 
at such a time, and at such a place as 
Sacramento. And if it were possible 
that he did, there was no time for set- 
tlers to become aroused and to congre- 
gate at Frémont’s camp, and then over- 
take Arce on the Cosumne, only fifteen 
miles from Sacramento. Frémont was 
then sixty miles off ; most of the settlers 
were still farther away; Arce merely 
stayed one night at Sacramento, or 
passed making no stay at all except to 
call on Sutter. 


[In a supplementary memorandum 
General Bidwell adds: “ Arce certainly 
would never tell such a secret at Sacra- 
mento ; but supposing he had done so, 
Sutter would have known it, and I knew 
him well, and my relations with him 
were such that he would surely have 
told me.’’] 


You ask if it was known what was the 
purport of the dispatches brought by 
Gillespie to Frémont. I answer, no. 
But the general understanding which I 
gained from being with Frémont, Gil- 
lespie, Kit Carson, and others, in the 
war that immediately followed, was this: 
The dispatches to Frémont were confi- 
dential and mostly verbal. All that was 
written, Gillespie committed to memory, 
destroyed, and rewrote after passing 
through Mexico: Senator Benton, in a 
letter sent by Gillespie, (also committed 
to memory and destroyed I suppose,) 
advised Frémont of the wishes of the 
President, Polk. Gillespie was armed 
with a simple letter of introduction 
from the Secretary of State. And the 
sum total of letters and dispatches was, 
that war against Mexico had been pre- 
determined ; that while it was not cer- 
tain, it amounted almost to certainty ; 
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Mexico might accede to certain de- 
mands, but there was very little proba- 
bility that she would; and Congress 
might possibly not second the purpose 
of the President, for Gillespie left Wash- 
ington in October, 1845, to go through 
Mexico in search of Frémont ; and that 
he, Frémont, with his exploring party, 
was to hold himself in readiness to co- 
operate with such forces as might be 
sent to take and hold possession of Cal- 
ifornia. 

After the war was all over it was said 
that Frémont had been instructed in the 
dispatches brought by Gillespie to con- 
ciliate the California people, with a view 
to counteract the designs of England 
towards California. When Frémont 
withdrew from California, in the spring 
of 1846, I feel quite certain he carried 
away with him bitter feelings toward 
the native Californians. He withdrew 
peaceably, but his withdrawal was hasty 
and must have been regarded by himself, 
if not by others, as almost compulsory. 
He was greatly disappointed on account 
of the resistance which prevented his 
going to explore as far south as the 
Colorado River. He did not, probably, 
expect an opportunity to retaliate to 
come so soon, but it having come he was 
unable to resist or defer — could not wait 
for the news of war; but must provide 
ample excuses for his action in case 
there should be no war. Hence, the ef- 
fort to make it appear that the settlers 
were threatened with expulsion. 

I know, too, that Frémont was not 
very kindly disposed toward Sutter (nor 
toward me because I was with Sutter) 
when he left Sacramento for Oregon 
His brief absence had made no change. 

Sutter was always most kind and 
friendly toward Americans. His desire 


for the United States to acquire Cali- 
fornia, and his unbounded admiration 
for “the great republic” of the United 
States, were known to all Americans. 
Sutter’s fort waS a protection to all 
Americans, and his house a home to 
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them and to all other foreigners. While 
Sutter was opposed to any premature 
and ill-advised steps to revolutionize 
California, he was ever open and earnest 
for the United States to acquire it. If 
there was real danger of Americans be- 
ing attacked and expelled, Sutter was in 
more danger, for on account of his friend- 
ship for Americans he was distrusted, 
and, if possible, more hated than they. 
His fort, which was their protection, 
was to Californians an object of dread, 
a menace. The native Californians al- 
ways regretted that Sutter had been 
permitted to gain a foothold, and there 
were threats to nip his embryo settle- 
ment in the bud, as early as 1841, before 
the fort had even been begun. And 
Sutter, on hearing of the arrival of our 
company, sent word to the Californians 
that they must stop threatening him, 
for he was not only strong enough to 
defend himself, but was able to go and 
chastise them! Sutter relied wholly on 
Americans, and they on him. Mutual 
interest, a common defense against a 
common possible danger, brought and 
held them together. Sutter's safety was 
their shield. 

When trapping parties went forth, 
they started from Sutter’s fort. When 
they got through trapping, they return- 
ed to the fort. Sowithhunters. It was 
the place where immigrations all came 
first. Sutter, however, had enemies 
even among Americans,—even among 
some whom he had trusted as long as 
he had anything to let them have; but 
they were generally of that class who 
never paid, and who turn against a ben- 
efactor when they can get no more out 
of him. 

Arce coming along as he did was the 
first object Frémont saw to strike at. 
The route of Arce struck the Sacra- 
mento River at what is now Knight’s 
Landing in Yolo County, a point nearer 
to Frémont’s camp at that time (in the 
Butte Mountains) than to Sutter’s fort. 
After Arce had passed on toward the 
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fort, William Knight, hearing of Fré- 
mont at the Buttes, went there as likely 
as any way out of curiosity ; and this is 
the way that Frémont had the first news 
about the horses and Arce. 

Sutter had no warning from Frémont 
or anybody that war was about to be 


begun. The valley was peace and quiet. 
No settler, the truth of history compels 
me to say it, had any apprehension of 


danger. After Frémont’s retreat toward 
Oregon the excitement which his at- 


tempt to reach Monterey had caused 
among the Californians subsided. I was 
making ready to start to Los Angeles 
on business. Sutter was shocked when 
he heard the news, for he did not know 
what it meant. The party sent from 
Irémont’s camp to capture the horses 
purposely avoided Sutter’s fort, and 
some one carried the story to Frémont 
that Sutter was unfriendly; Frémont 
soon came to the fort —the next day, I 
believe — and told Sutter “if he did not 
like what was going on he would put 
him across the San Joaquin River and 
he might go and join the Mexicans!” 


[(5)“ Since they commence to act in 
self-defense, they determine to proceed 
further.”’] 

(5) Self-defense! There was no 
self-defense about it. I am aware that 
Frémont and Gillespie in their official 
reports attempted to justify the begin- 
ning of the war with the plea that it was 
in aid of American settlers who were in 
danger and acting in self-defense! Oth- 
ers perhaps may have repeated the same 
plea (taking their cue from the begin- 
ners). It might have been said, and 
truly, perhaps, that there was neither 
strength nor permanence in the govern- 
ment here ; that as a consequence there 
was no adequate security for life and 
property ; that England had designs on 
California, and there was no time to be 
lost ; that the attitude of California as a 
department of weak, distant, and con- 
vulsive Mexico in the past (by turns 
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ary toward Mexico,expelling her govern- 
ors almost as often as sent) was anoma- 
lous, gave no promise of a better order 
of things for the future, and made ita fit 
prey, and therefore liable to be seized at 
any time by any foreign power, to the 
prejudice of the United States ; and that 
the danger of falling into the hands of 
some other power was sufficient to jus- 
tify Frémont in beginning war just as 
and when he did. Iam the last one to 
say anything against the war or its re- 
sults, for no one could have longed more 
than myself to see California become a 
part of the Federal Union. But I do 
not wish to be party to the making of a 
wrong excuse. There was no excite- 
ment, no danger, till Frémont began the 
war by sending his party which attacked 
Arce, captured his horses, and let him 
and his escort go with a defiant message 
to Castro. 

At this very time Americans, few in 
numbers, not exceeding three hundred 
or four hundred, were scattered from 
Sacramento and Russian River valleys 
to San Diego. Those in the Sacramento 
valley, being isolated, could have been 
readily notified and congregated, but 
very few of them knew that anything 
was intended till the blow was struck: 
If the Americans really were in danger, 
is it possible to conceive a more unwise 
thing than the beginning of war at such 
a time and under such circumstances, 
without giving them notice? Sutter, 
who had more at stake than any one else, 
who wasas much disliked as Americans 
because he relied on them, and they on 
him for protection, was kept in the dark 
and knew nothing about it till war was 
begun, at his very door as it were! 

The men who first gathered at Fré- 
mont’s camp and composed the party 
that went to attack Arce, were mostly 
trappers and hunters. They had their 
antipathies. War with Mexico or Mex- 
icans was to them right. A color of an 


excuse was enough to start them. A 
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hint or a wink from an American in 
uniform was more than sufficient at such 
an opportunity as Arce furnished. 

The question is, did he do it? I point 
to the facts that the first hostile party 
left his camp ; that possibly some of his 
exploring party went with it ; that the 
party returned to his camp and brought 
the spoils to him; that the next expe- 
dition (to Sonoma) also started from his 
camp, and the prisoners, General M. G. 
Vallejo, his brother, Salvador Vallejo, 
his secretary, Victor Prudon, and his 
brother-in-law, Jacob P. Leese, taken in 
their private houses,were first brought to 
Frémont’s camp and by him ordered to 
be taken and kept at Sutter’s fort. When 
a call was made for help by those who 
remained in charge of Sonoma, Frémont 
with all his exploring party went to their 
relief, and scoured all the north side of 
the Bay to find an enemy, but without 
success, 

Therefore I do say Frémont and he 
alone is to be credited with the first act 
of war. Truth compels me to say, the 
war was not begun in California in de- 
fense of American settlers. It may be 
there was a drawn sword hanging over 
their heads, but if so they did not know 
it, and Frémont must have the credit of 
seeing it for them. 

I know that at the beginning men who 
wese taking part in the first scenes of 
the war seemed to understand that they 
were engaging in a war for independ- 
ence, and that the movement was in 
their name,— and somebody must have 
suggested this idea to them, and there 
was but one man who could have done 
it at that time. 

It was curious to see how willingly 
men acted under that plea to justify 
their course. The first act of war was 
pure aggression, but it was called self- 
defense. But all were glad when we 
found war had been declared. The rais- 
ing of the American flag at Monterey 
by Commodore Sloat was joyful news. 

Frémont evidently anticipated the 
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war, for he subsequently declared that 
Commodore Sloat raised the flag in 
Monterey because he heard of his (Fré- 
mont’s) operations at Sacramento and 
Sonoma, and that thus the country was 
saved to the United States by his early 
action, and kept from the British gov- 
ernment. But my point is this: Fré- 
mont began the war; to him belongs 
all the credit, upon him rests the respon- 
sibility. The benefits accrued to Amer- 
icans ; therefore the ultimate responsi- 
bility lies at their door. But as a great 
and free people they ought to stand by 
the truth: they wanted the country — 
they took it — and afterwards paid for it. 


[In a letter of a week later the writer 
reiterates this. 


Your quotation from Com. Sloat is, I am fully 
persuaded, the truth. But Frémont did claim the 
credit of being the cause of Com. Sloat’s early ac- 
tion. But no matter what Frémont or any one else 
did, our great American nation, right or wrong, 
inspired everything, paid for everything, reaped all 
the benefit, and she must bear the ultimate respon- 
sibility. She cannot afford to falsify history and say 
one of her agents was helping certain people in self- 
defense to gain independence, when such was not the 
fact. 

I am not in the habit of writing or speaking — 
but to the extent that I do, whether in letters or by 
word of mouth, I always enter my protest against 
false colorings and wrong pretenses— as I under- 
stand things. 

At the time Frémont began the war, if there was 
any danger, I did not know it; if any one was 
afraid of expulsion, I did not know it: every one 
was pursuing whatever business or occupation he 
thought best. I was about ready to start for Los 
Angeles, intending to go through the San Joaquin 
Valley, via Tejon (then only an Indian village) and 
San Fernando, with ove man only to accompany me! 
Strange that I did not know of the terrible danger 
that imnended ! 

We ought to face the music — tell the truth, even 
if the truth cendemn us. 


The quotation from Commodore Sloat 
was from a letter which he wrote in 
1855 to Doctor William Maxwell Wood, 
United States Navy, and was as follows: 


I am most happy to acknowledge the very impor- 
tant services you rendered the government and the 
squadron in the Pacific under my command at the 
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The informa- 


breaking out of the war with Mexico. 
tion you furnished me at Mazatlan, from Guadala- 
xara, was the only reliable information I received of 
that event, and which induced me to proceed im- 
mediately to California, and upon my own responsi- 
bility to take possession of that country, which I 
did on the seventh of July, 1846. 
(Signed) Joun D. Stoat.] 


(6) “They ‘Charge the garrison.” 
Gen. Vallejo! can correct me if I err, but 
I think there was no garrison in Sonoma 
at the time, and that there had been none 
for several years. Possibly there might 
have been a few soldiers — half a dozen 
or so—but nothing that deserved the 
name of “garrison.’? During the war: 
which ensued I had opportunity to ob- 
serve the proneness of men to exagger- 
ate—to magnify small incidents into 
great achievements, skirmishes into 
grand battles ; for every man killed forty 
would claim to have killed him ! 


(7) Captain Ford’s dates and details 
are mostly if not wholly correct. I dis- 
sent, however, from what is said about 
resistance to an order to leave the coun- 
try. The proclamation of Ide was full 
of such allusions. But old threats and 
rumors which had lost their force had to 
be revived, and revised into new editions 
by those who needed them in the new 
emergency. 

Previous to Frémont’s first act of war 
there was no imminent danger, but once 
begun, the war had to be carried on: 
Americans were forced to come togeth- 
er, act in concert, and as soon as possi- 
ble assume the offensive. 

Having taken part, it was not difficult 
to persuade men to justify the steps 
taken by the plea that they were acting 
in self-defense ; that independence was 
possible and would reward their labors 
in the end ; that they had a right to re- 
call past threats and rumors in proof of 
their present danger. And these things 


1 General Vallejo writes : ‘*‘ There was not a senti- 
nel on guard and not a man in the garrison. There 
was not a solitary soldier here at thetime except my 
orderly.” 
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were sooften repeated at the beginning 
that some, doubtless, did believe them. 
Commodore Sloat won the race with 
the British admiral Seymour from Maz- 
atlan to Monterey, and raised the Amer- 
ican flag. Frémont claims that he did so 
only because of hearing of his operations 
in the north. If this isso he began the 
war none too soon, and his having done 
so was the immediate cause, and he 
should have the credit of checkmating 
English designs, and of saving Califor- 
nia to the United States. But I do ob- 
ject to any one saying he did it in de- 
fense of American settlers, and at their 
solicitation. No oneneeded any defense, 
and no one knew of intended hostile de- 
signs except Frémont and those at his 
camp. Except the two Americans who 
are said to have joined them at Hock 
Farm, and Montgomery, and another 
man who went with the party from the 
American River, where they took sup- 
per, not a single American or settler 
was advised of what was going on. I 
doubt if a single one composing the 
party that struck the first blow, except 
perhaps Montgomery and two or three 
others who chanced to be in the wake 
of the party, had farm, family, home, 
or anything which would entitle them 
to be called settlers. Even Ford had no 
fixed location that I am aware of. 
Instead of claiming that he “ joined 
the American settlers in raising the flag 
of independence and overturning the 
Mexican government,” it would be more 
in accordance with fact to say that Fré- 
mont induced as many as came to him 
to begin and carry on war, and that he 
rendered all possible assistance, and that 
until the flag was raised in Monterey by 
Commodore Sloat, and it became every- 
where known that war existed between 
the United States and Mexico, it was 
called a movement for self-protection on 
the part of American settlers and for 
independence. 
[Doctor Willey adds to Ford's account : 
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“ According to Doctor Tuthill the whole 
battalion was called together at Sonoma 
on the 5th of July, Sunday being the 
Fourth that year, and on the following 
day commenced the pursuit of Castro.”’] 

(8) In regard to this date Dr. Tuthill 
is, I think, one day out of the way. By 
calculation the Fourth of July, 1846, 
comes on Saturday. Frémont had been 
as far as Bodega and San Rafael in 
search of De la Torre, but without find- 
ing him returned to Sonoma, where I 
was at that time. His arrival was, I 
think, in the morning. All the men were 
called together in the afternoon. 

Frémont complained of the want of 
discipline on the part of some, and stated 
the absolute necessity of thorough or- 
ganization. W. B. Ide, Pearson B. Read- 
ing, and myself, were requested by Freé- 
mont and Gillespie to report a plan of 
organization. 

We failed to agree. Mr. Ide insisted 
on including his proclamations,(which he 
had from time to time issued when he 
was chosen captain, at or about the time 
of the raising of the bear flag,) which 
would make a report too cumbrous. I 
did not choose to subscribe to the plea 
of self-defense to justify the first move- 
ment. Reading dissented for those or 
some other reasons. But neither two of 
us could agree ; and we had no time to 
delay. The hour for the meeting to or- 
éanize had nearly arrived. So we agreed 
each to submit his report to Gillespie, 
and let him (without knowing who had 
respectively written them) choose the 
best. 

He chose mine, which was very short, 
and simply recommended, to be signed 
by all, a few lines, the purport of which 
was that we all agreed to go into thor- 
ough organization, for the purpose of 
gaining and maintaining the indepen- 
dence of California. All present signed 
it. The election was held. H. L. Ford 


and Granville P. Swift were elected cap- 
tains. 
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The next day, which was Sunday, July 
5th, preparations for a march to Sacra- 
mento were going on. There was not a 
word, to my knowledge, said about going 
after Castro. In the evening there was 
dancing and general rejoicing. 


Monday, July 6th, the march for Sac- 
ramento began, but not until afternoon, 
for more horses and some other things 
were required. General Vallejo’s cab- 
allada was brought, and many horses 
taken from it. Some cattle were also 
taken. The whole force must have 
amounted to one hundred and fifty, be- 
sides the men left at Sonoma. 

Friday, July 10: — We arrived at Sac- 
ramento, and camped on the north bank 
of the American River, some seven or 
eight miles from Sutter’s fort. Whether 
it was feared that Castro would be com- 
ing round to attack us, or why it was 
that we went so far away, when there 
was abundance of grass as well as cor- 
rals for the horses near by, I cannot 
imagine. It was the next day, I think,— 
Saturday, July 11, that the news came 
that Commodore Sloat had raised the 
flag at Monterey. (Since writing this, 
[ think the arrival of the news from 
Monterey was on the evening of the roth 
at Sutter’s fort, but that it was not 
known in the camp eight miles above 
till the next day, the 11th.) Frémont 
was requested by the Commodore to go 
with all convenient dispatch to Monte- 
rey, as I understood. So no time was 
to be lost. 

Sunday, July 12:— Frémont with all 
available men set out for Monterey. 

Monday, July 13:—While stopping 
for dinner on:the Moquelumne River, 
the declaration or agreement so exten- 
sively signed at Sonoma was produced, 
and all who had not previously done so 
were requested to sign it, which they 
did. This was the last I saw of that 
document. 

Tuesday, July 14 :— Crossed the Stan- 
islaus River. 

Wednesday, July 15:—Crossed the 
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Tuolumne River — camped on the San 
Joaquin River. 
Thursday, 16 : —Crossed Coast Range 


through Pacheco’s Pass. Messrs. Sny- 
der, Martin, and Foster met us. (Jacob 
R. Snyder now lives at Sonoma, Julius 
Martin at Gilroy.) 

Saturday, 18 : — Passed mission of San 
Juan Bautista— Purser Fauntleroy and 
party joined us. 

Sunday, 19:— Arrived at Monterey. 
Frigate Savannah, Commodore Sloat, in 
the harbor. Frigate Congress, Commo- 
dore Stockton, had recently arrived. 

Thursday, July 23:— California Bat- 
talion organized — officers commissioned 
by Commodore Stockton — Frémont, 


Lieutenant-Colonel in command. 

Friday, July 24 :—Battalion embarked 
for San Diego on sloop of war Cyane, 
(Capt. Samuel R. Dupont ; lieutenants, 
S. C. Rowan, G. L. Selden, G. W. Har- 
rison, E. Higgins ; sailing master, J. F. 
Stenson ; surgeon, D. Maxwell ; purser 
Rodman M. Price who ran for congress 
in 1849 here, but was not elected, sub- 
sequently was elected governor of New 
Jersey ; lieutenant of marines, W. A. 
F. Maddox; midshipmen, John V. M. 
Phillips, E. Vandenhorst, Albert All- 
mond, Horace N. Crabb, R. F. R. Lewis, 
E. Shepherd). 

Wednesday, July 29:— Arrived at San 
Diego. 


The foregoing dates and data .are 
about all that I can decipher from an old 
and almost obliterated diary kept by my- 
self. But evenif I could make out more 
I would forbear torturing you with dry 
detai!s, which have long since lost their 
interest except to those who were the 
actors and witnesses. 

I ought to state also what I regard as 
one reason why the Californians, so im- 
pulsive and ready for fight and revolu- 
tion, did not do more fighting at the very 
start. Every man had his own horses 
and arms. Castro had only to sound his 
bugle to call a large number together. 
Frémont’s wearing an American uni- 
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form was enough to make any one sup- 
pose (and even Americans did suppose) 
that he had authority from the United 
States government for doing just what 
he did. Consequently opposition to him 
would be opposition to the United States. 
His acting as he did was sufficient to in- 
dicate that he had high authority. A 
few weeks before he had withdrawn from 
the country. Acourier overtakes him and 
he at once retraces his steps and begins 
war! This perhaps was sufficient to 
cause even Castro to pause long enough 
to assure himself as to who and how 
strong the enemy was. 

But then the question is, Why was the 
pause so long? There was really noth- 
ing that could be called fighting or even 
remonstrance, until the American flag 
had been everywhere raised, the country 
considered conquered, and peace been 
proclaimed. And now for the reason :— 

It has always been my impression that 
Vallejo, when a prisoner, counseled 
peace. He may have thought that while 
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he was a prisoner if war were to rage 
and atrocities should be committed by 
his countrymen, revenge might be 
wrought on him. But I think rather 
that he saw from the beginning the ut- 
ter folly of attempting to fight the 
United States. He had large posses- 
sions. War would surely result in ruin 
to all. So the leaders, one and all, ab- 
stained from war, and never raised a 
sword or fired a gun. Vallejo returned 
and lived peaceably at his home in So- 
noma. Pio Pico and José Castro went to 
Mexico. Bandini remained at his home 
in San Diégo; Pablo de la Guerra in 
Santa Barbara. 

A few hot heads like Flores and An- 
drés Pico, Juan de la Torre, and Ramon 
Carrillo, without any official authority, 
did succeed in getting up a considerable 
revolt. This began in September, and 
all the fighting that deserved the name 
of war ensued, terminating with the bat- 
tle of the Mesa, near Los Angeles, in 
January, 1847. 

John Bidwell. 
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SONG: 


THE sun goes down in the west, 
To the land where the evening star 
Hangs bright on the evening’s breast,— 
To the land where my loved ones are. 


But the sun when the night is done 
Comes up o’er the bitter main,— 
Ah, if I were the setting sun, 
I never should rise again. 


William Herbert Carruth. 
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THE GRANDE RONDE VALLEY. 


I KNOW a valley that is low and green, 
Girt round by purple hills on every side, 
Wherein content and dreamy peace abide ; 
Foam-crested clouds for blue skies make a screen, 
And pale, soft tints of opal blend between. 
There fields on fields of wheat stretch green and wide, 
Like swelling seas borne in qn flowing tide, 


Beneath God’s rain-sweet winds ; 


tall pine trees lean 


To the horizon, and spiced sweetness fling 
Broadcast through the voluptuous, mellow air ; 
Larks voiced in heaven across the meadow sing 
Their sweet souls out,—and spring runs riot there. 
The pure, cold grocus, even, in April days, 
Finds its heart purpled by the valley’s haze. 


LD 
oii 
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Ella Higginson. 





FREMONT’S PLACE IN 

TueE theory of the historians that of 
late years have written of the conquest 
of California, is that it would have fallen 
to us in the due course of events with- 
out bloodshed, through the intrigue with 
leading Californians that Mr. Larkin 
had long been carrying on, which was 
rudely terminated by Frémont’s acts in 
the north, and the revolt of the Bear 
Flag party at Sonoma. Professor 


Royce’s syllabus of the anti-American 
and pro-Mexican side of the case which 
Mr. Bancroft and himself have of late 
years assumed, best 
standpoint : 


expresses their 
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Larkin felt sanguine of success within a year or 
two, and with the cordial consent of the people of 
the country. Had the Mexican War been 
postponed a few months, or a year, and had the gal- 
lant Captain [Frémont] not appeared on the ground 
in the North, California would have been ready to 
drop into our basket like a mellow apple. And with- 
out the gallant Captain, even the coming of the Mex- 
ican War at the time when it came, would have been 
in all probability, no source of serious trouble to our 
plans. The Larkin intrigue would have been pre- 
maturely closed indeed, but not with bloodshed. 


Here are “ifs”” enough to embrace a 
wide field of conditions precedent to the 
success of the “ripe-apple” plan. War 
had, in reality, commenced on the Rio 
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Grande simultaneously with the Gavilan 
Peak affair. Blood had been shed in 
several minor encounters, and on May 
13th Congress voted and President Polk 
proclaimed that “ by the act of the re- 
public of Mexico a state of war exists 
between that government and the Unit- 
ed States.” 

This historical fact then disposes of 
the greater part of Professor Royce’s 
syllabus. War had not been postponed, 
but existed. The Larkin intrigue was 
“ prematurely closed,” and ended. Calli- 
fornia did not “drop like a ripe apple 
into our basket.” But up to this time 
“the gallant captain ’’—to use Profes- 
sor Royce’s hackneyed satire — had not 
“appeared on the ground in the North,” 
and had not struck a blow in the con- 
quest. Onthe contrary, on the 8th day 
of May, 1846,—the very day on which 
the battle of Palo Alto was fought,— 
while encamped near Klamath Lake, 
two horsemen rode into his camp and 
brought him news that “a United States 
officer was two days behind with dis- 
patches.” That messenger proved to 
be Lieutenant Archibald H. Gillespie of 
the United States Marine Corps. 

The exact scope of the instructions 
brought by Gillespie has never yet 
been fully known. They have been the 
subject of much discussion, and the 
historians have vied with each other 
in endeavoring to prove that they did 
not justify Frémont in the course he 
subsequently took. That they were of 
great importance cannot be doubted. 
Gillespie had been dispatched from 
Washington through Mexico to Mazat- 
lan, from which port he sailed on the 
U. S. sloop of war Cyane to Monterey, 
and proceeded from there on horseback 
via the Sacramento Valley to the point 
where he overtook Frémont. It is con- 
ceded that the most important instruc- 
tions he brought to Frémont were not 
only a secret committed to his care by 
the State and Navy departments, but 
wer¢ oral. Frémont’s own testimony on 
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this point, and Gillespie’s subsequent 
acts,and admissions and comments upon 
others’ statements, are of vastly more 
importance, and worthy of vastly more 
credence, than are the hostile «r~~ula- 
tions of Mr. Bancroft, or the verbe se aad 
labyrinthine logic of the equally hostile 
Professor Royce. Frémont says that 
through Gillespie,— 


It was made known to me that my country was at 
war, and it was so made known expressly to guide 
my conduct. I had learned with certainty from the 
Secretary of the Navy that the President's plan of 
war included the taking possession of California, 
and under hi§ confidential instructions I had my war- 
rant. Mr. Gillespie was directed to act in concert 
with me. Great vigilance and activity were expect- 
ed of us both, for it was desired that possession 
should be had of California before the presence in 
her ‘ports of any foreign vessel of war might make it 
inconvenient. 

I saw the way opening clear before me. War 
with Mexico was inevitable ; and a grand opportuni- 
ty now presented itself to realize in their fullest ex- 
tent the far-sighted views of Senator Benton, and 
make the Pacific Ocean the western boundary of the 
United States. I resolved to move forward on the 
opportunity, and return forthwith to the Sacramen- 
to Valley in order to bring to bear all the influences 
I could command. 

Except myself, then and for nine months after- 
wards, there was no officer of the army in Califor- 
nia. The citizen party under my command was 
made of picked men, and although small in num- 
ber, constituted a formidable nucleus for frontier 
warfare, and many of its members commanded the 
confidence of the emigration. 


And he adds with perfect truth, that 
“this was the first step in the conquest 
of California.” 

As having a vitally important bearing 
upon events which followed, it is proper 
to say that that night the camp was at- 
tacked by Indians, three of the party 
killed, leaving only Frémont, Gillespie, 
and nine others, the main body of the 
expedition being more than forty miles 
away. 

Frémont returned to the Sacramento 
Valley and encamped at what is now 
known as the Marysville Buttes. 
“Here,” he says, “among the settle- 
ments I {began to hear of the great 
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change in the affairs of the country dur- 
ing my absence. Rumors of hostile pro- 
ceedings on the part of the commanding 
general [Castro] were current.” 

Rr *ore reaching the Buttes and while 
at!' Neal’s rancho, “a courier arrived 
from Captain Sutter bringing me from 
him a message to warn me that two Cal- 
ifornians had been sent by General Cas- 
tro amongst the different Indian tribes, 
to raise them against the settlers, and it 
was with this intention that they had 
taken to the mountains.” 

Again he says :— 


The settlers who had now learned of my arrival 
in the valley, men with their families, came in ap- 
pealing to me to give them protection. Looking 
upon these people and knowing the hardships and 
dangers of the long road they had traveled to reach 
this country, I remembered the barbarities of In- 
dians, some of which I had seen, and towards wo- 
men so cruel that I could not put them upon paper. 
An Indian let loose is of all animals the most savage. 
He has an imagination for devilment that seems pe- 
culiar to him, and a singular delight in inflicting 
suffering. I had once come upon a scene where a 
band of savages had had their own way,— no relief 
could come, so they thought,— the men had been 
killed and mutilated,— the women, pinned to the 
ground by stakes driven through their bodies while 
yet alive. Bearing this in mind I resolved there 
should be no such scenes here,—no more men 
skinned alive,— no more women impaled,—and I 
told the men to take their families home and have 
them rest in quiet ; I would take charge of the In- 
dians and they might surely rely on me not to leave 
the valley while there was any danger. 


And he kept his word. Later on, 
when the time had arrived to act, he 
visited the Indian rancherias along the 
Sacramento. Found the Indians in their 
war paint and preparing for hostilities. 
They were at once attacked and scat- 
tered in all directions. Several Indians 
were killed, but henceforth they ceased 
to be a factor in the contest, and were 
no longer a menace to, or feared by the 
settlers. Before commencing the cam- 
paign against the Indians, however, he 
had learned further through Major 
Hensley who had come from Sonoma 
via Sutter’s Fort, the result of an exam- 
VOL. xvi.—37. 
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ination of the Cosumnes chief by Cap- 
tain Sutter, acting as alcalde of the 
district. ‘The chief stated that he had 
seen General Castro during his visit to 
the settlements, and that he had re- 
ceived from Castro promise of great re- 
ward on condition that he would excite 
the Indians to burn the wheat crops of 
the. American settlers whom Castro was 
preparing to drive out of the country.” 
Major Hensley not only testified to 
this fact but also that General Vallejo 
had informed him that he had “ recent- 
ly attended a convention composed of 
General Castro, himself, and five others, 
delegates from different districts in Cal- 
ifornia, at which the proposition to sep- 
arate from Mexico and establish an 
independent government under the pro- 
tection of a foreign power had been de- 
bated ; but that the majority in the 
convention was not in favor of placing 
the country under the protection of the 
United States.” Hensley had come 
immediately to Frémont, to give him 
this and other information which he 
had gathered. And he gave it as his 
opinion “that the American residents 
would have to leave the country or fight 
for their homes,” at the same time say- 
ing that he was “sure they would not 
leave the country.” Old Californians 
who remember the upright, honorable 
and reliable man, Samuel J. Hensley, 
—and hundreds of prominent citizens 
of California are now living who knew 
him well,—will say that every word that 
he uttered was entitled to unlimited 
confidence. We shall see how Mr. 
Bancroft rates him, with others who co- 
operated with him in that day, later on. 

Let us now see what other witnesses 
of that period subsequently testified to 
under oath, in reference to the condi- 
tion of affairs that Frémont found on 
his arrival in the Valley. Lieutenant 
Gillespie said : 

So soon as it became known to the settlers that 


Captain Frémont had returned they came to the 
camp, bringing us the information that the Indians 
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were leaving their rancherias or wigwams, and fly- 
ing to the mountains. In some places they had 
shown a very hostile feeling, and certainly had been 
aroused by some foreign emissary. On the 
30th I was informed by Captain Sutter that it was 
positively true that General Castro had excited the 
Indians to revolt, and to join the Californians in ex- 
terminating the settlers ; that the Indians had been 
bribed to burn the wheat then nearly dry ; that it 
was General Castro’s intention to attack and cut off 
Captain Frémont’s party if he possibly could. . 

On June 7th I learned at San Francisco that Castro 
had goné to Sonoma to hold a council with the Val- 
lejos and to procure horses to commence operations, 
‘which he endeavored to disguise under the rumor 
of making an attack upon the Governor, Don Pio 
Pico, who had disapproved of Castro’s want of good 
faith in making his first attack upon Captain Fré- 
mont in March. May 28th a courier was received 
from Captain Sutter informing Captain Frémont and 
myself that two Spaniards had been sent by General 
Castro among the different tribes of Indians, and 
that this was the cause of their flying to the moun- 
tains, they having been excited against the settlers. 
An Indian had been taken prisoner who had re- 
ceived a musket from General Castro, for the ex- 
press purpose of killing General Sutter. 


Captain Richard Owens said :— 

We found the people expecting an attack from the 
Californians. The report was, and it was 
generally believed, that Castro had instigated the 
Indians to rise and burn the crops of the settlers. 
Proclamations had been sent out ordering the 
Americans to quit the country, or they would be 
driven out by a certain time. It was known that 
troops had been collected at Santa Clara, and that 
General Castro had come into Sonoma for the pur- 
pose of raising a body of Spaniards and Indians to 
come out against the emigrants and Captain Fré- 


mont's party. 


Wm. N. Loker confirmed Major Hens- 
ley’s and Captain Owen’s statements, 
and added : — ¢ 

Just before his [Frémont’s] return, there was a 
meeting of the principal men at Monterey. They 
then thought it advisable to order all foreigners to 
leave the country, and published a bando to that 
Women and childsen were included in the 
The bando was translated and sent up 


effect. 
banishment. 
the valley, and I put one of them un at Sutter’s Fort. 

Henry L. Ford, one of the leading 
men of the Bear Flag party, said that “a 
meeting of Mexican officers at Sonoma 
resulted in General Castro’s issuing his 
edict for all Americans to leave the 
country.” 


Wm. Hargrave said that 
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“the hostility of the natives was very 
bitter, and foreigners became convinced 
that in bold action lay the only prospect 
of safety.” Dr. Robert Semple said 
that “Castro issued several proclama- 
tions to the effect that all foreigners not 
naturalized must leave the country ; but 
the people remained quiet, believing the 
order could not be enforced, and paid 
but little attention to an order read at 
Sonoma for all Americans to depart 
forthwith ; but were finally alarmed at 
Castro’s military preparations. 

Such was the existing state of things 
which Frémont found on reaching the 
Sacramento valley, testified to .by wit- 
nesses whose word has never been suc- 
cessfully impeached, certified to by Fré- 
mont himself, corroborated over and 
over again by facts and circumstances 
sufficient in themselves to carry convic- 
tion in any court of law. And yet Mr. 
Bancroft says arbitrarily, without one 
line of proof to sustain him, that “the 
political and military authorities had 
not threatened or oppressed Americans, 
notwithstanding the imminence of war 
and their perilous position ”’; that “ Gen- 
eral Castro did not issue the proclama- 
tions imputed to him ; did not order the 
settlers to quit the country ; did not or- 
ganize an army with which to attack 
them ; and did not instigate savages to 
destroy their crops.” 

It is difficult to follow Mr. Bancroft’s 
line of assertive history with equanim- 
ity of temper. From beginning to end 
of his volumes on California, all men 
are “liars” who differ from his views. 
Beginning with the reverend narrator of 
the events of Sir Francis Drake’s voy- 
ages, Fletcher, down to and including 
every American of prominence who has 
ever written of early California events, 
as personal witnesses of what they saw 
and participated in, all are “ falsifiers”’ 
if they differ from what Mr. Bancroft 
desires should appear as history. 

Frémont now proceeded to act. The 
settlers had flocked to his camp at “ The 
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Buttes ” from all directions, and all were 
clamorous that he should protect them 


from the threatened acts of Castro. 
Having disposed of the Indians, he be- 
gan his campaign of conquest. He had 
sent Lieutenant Gillespie to the Bay to 
obtain supplies from Captain Montgom- 
ery of the United States sloop of war 
Portsmouth, which were subsequently 
promptly furnished. 

Among the settlers was aman named 
Ezekiel Merritt, whom Frémont de- 
scribes as “a rugged man, fearless and 
simple, taking delight in incurring risks, 
but tractable, and not given to asking 
questions when there was something he 
was required to do. Merritt was my 
field-lieutenant among the settlers.” 

Information having been brought in 
that a band of horses had been gath- 
ered for Castro in Sonoma, Merritt was 
dispatched to intercept them and bring 
them in, which service he promptly per- 
formed, dispersing the vaqueros and the 
parties in charge. Major Hensley had 
in the meantime been sent to visit Doc- 
tor Marsh on the San Joaquin, to ob- 
tain his co-operation in the movements 
Frémont was making. 

Merrit was next dispatched to Sonoma 
by Frémont, in command of an efficient 
body of settlers, to surprise and capture 
the garrison there. This duty was 
again so thoroughly well performed that 
he returned bringing in General Val- 
lejo, Colonel Salvador Vallejo, Colonel 
Prudon, and Jacob P. Leese, as prison- 
ers. .These under the direttion of Fré- 
mont were taken to Sutter’s fort for safe 
keeping, under Mr. Edward Kern, who 
had been put in charge of the fort by 
Frémont. 

And now began the so-called “ Bear 
Flag movement.” Merritt, when dis- 
patched to Sonoma to “surprise the 
garrison ” there, had been accompanied 
by a considerable body of settlers. Oth- 
ers had gathered in and joined his party 
while ex voute, so that, on reaching So- 
noma, he found himself at the head of a 
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considerable force. Having made the 
capture of his prisoners, he returned 
with them with a small number of his 
men, leaving twenty-four men at Sono- 
ma, who then and there began the so- 
called Bear Flag movement. That such 
a movement was inspired or instigated 
by any direct action of Frémont, does 
not appear from any historical evidence 
heretofore presented. That it grew 
out of his presence in the Sacramento 
valley and the action which he so far 
had taken cannot be doubted. 

Ide, who was the recognized leader of 
the movement, in a letter addressed to 
Commodore Stockton from Sonoma un- 
der date of June 15th, 1846, said as much 
as this. He stated that the revolt of the 
settlers had been “encouraged by the 
presence of Captain Frémont’s com- 
mand in the valley.” That the captured 
horses had been driven “to the neighbor- 
hood of Captain Frémont’s camp.”’ That 
the officers captured at Sonoma had been 
“escorted by ten armed men to an asy- 
lum under the generous protection of 
Captain Frémont.’”’ And that it was 
their “object and earnest desire to em- 
brace the first opportunity to unite their 
adopted and rescued country to the coun- 
try of their early home.” 

Frémont himself says in his autobi- 
ography :— 

Affairs had now assumed a critical aspect, and 
I presently saw that the time had come when it was 
unsafe to leave events to mature under unfriendly or 
mistaken direction. I decided that it was for me to 
govern rather than be governed by them. I knew 
the facts of the situation. These I could not make 
known, but felt warranted in assuming the responsi- 
bility and acting on my own knowledge. Against 
the Mexican government, with which I knew we 
were contending, the individual action of the set- 
tlers could have only a temporary success, to result 
in inevitable disaster as soon as the government 
troops were brought to bear upon them. 


The information which continued to 
reach him more than justified this de- 
termination. On the 20th of June Ma- 
jor Pierson B. Reading and Samuel J. 
Hensley reached his camp, bringing him 
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news that General Castro was organiz- 
ing a force of Californians and Indians 
to attack him. At the same time a cou- 
rier came in from Sonoma bringing in- 
formation that the garrison there was 
about to be attacked by a large force. 
Frémont started at once for Sonoma, 
reaching there on the 25th. Here he 
learned that an attack had been made 
upon the Bear Flag party by Califor- 
nians under command of Captain De la 
Torre of the Mexican cavalry, which had 
been repulsed, the Mexicans having had 
one killed and four wounded. He also 
learned of the atrocious butchery of two 
Americans who had been dispatched by 
Ide to Bodega for powder. An act of 
such inhuman barbarity in all its circum- 
stances, as to have been worthy only of 
savages. 

Making the cause of the Bear Flag 
men his own, and learning that De la 
Torre had retreated toward San Rafael, 
Frémont pushed on in that direction. 
He found no force to oppose him, but 
intercepted someletters “which required 
De la Torre to send horses to the Point 
[San Quentin] the next morning to meet 
troops from the other side.” And here 
occurred an unfortunate incident which 
the enemies of Frémont have seized 
upon and served up in every possible 
form of misrepresentation. It was the 
shooting of the men upon whom these 
letters were found. _Frémont states the 
facts of the case fairly. He says :— 

Both the settlers and the men in my command 
were excited against the Californians by the recent 
murder of the two Americans ; and not by the mur- 
der alone, but by the brutal circumstances attending 
it. My scouts, mainly Delawares, influenced by 
these feelings, made sharp retaliation, and killed 
Berryesa and Haro, who were the bearers of the 
intercepted letters. 

And such, doubtless, was the case. 
For there was no trait of cruelty or in- 
humanity in Frémont, who, disciplina- 
rian as he was, was at all times full of 
tender sympathy for others. 

De la Torre succeeded in escaping 
across the Bay toward San Pablo. 
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Frémont continued his march to Sauce- 
lito, crossed the entrance to the harbor— 
to which he then and there gave the 
name for the first time of “The Golden 
Gate””—in a boat obtained from Cap- 
tain Phelps of the American ship Mos- 
cow, with twelve of his best men, and 
spiked all the guns at Fort Point. The 
work was effectually done, and thereaf- 
ter that fortress cut no figure in the con- 
quest as a point of defense or aggression. 
Returning, and leaving a small force 
to garrison San Rafael, he reached So- 
noma on the fourth of July. He had 
freed from all Mexican authority all the 
territory “ north of the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco, and from the sea to Sutter’s Fort.” 
Thenceforth all military operations were 
to be in the south. 

At Sonoma Frémont organized the 
settlers into a battalion of four compa- 
nies, consisting of two hundred and 
twenty-four men, so rapidly had they 
gathered in to support him in the work 
which he had undertaken. Such organ- 
ization had now become indispensably 
necessary to the success of the move- 
ment. Its existence was, as Frémont 
says, ‘‘due to my presence in the valley, 
and at any time upon my withdrawal it 
would have collapsed with absolute ruin 
to the settlers.” He sent out parties 
for horses and cattle for the support of 
the men, all of which were subsequent- 
ly paid for by the government of the 
United States. 

Leaving a company of fifty men un- 
der command of Captain John Grigsby 
at Sonoma, he marched with the rest of 
his force back to his camp near Sutter’s 
Fort, on the American River. So far 
his operations had received the unquali- 
fied indorsement of not only the settlers, 
but of United States naval officers as 
well. Captain Montgomery of the United 
States sloop of war Portsmouth, then 
lying in the harbor of San Francisco, 
wrote him on June 23d, sending his let- 
ter by Lieutenant Revere. In this let- 
ter Captain Montgomery said :— 
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The capture of the horses and the surprise of So- 
noma were master strokes, but should have been 
followed up bya rush upon Santa Clara, where Cas- 
tro, with the residue of ordnance and munitions of 
the country, might have been taken by thirty men 
at any time previous to Saturday evening. 


On the roth of July Frémont received 
the news at his camp that Commodore 
Sloat had hoisted the American flag at 
Monterey. The government had as- 
sumed the responsibility, his course of 
proceeding necessarily seemed to be en- 
dorsed. Henceforth it was plain sailing. 
At sunrise on the 11th the flag was hoist- 
ed at Sutter’s Fort under the orders of 
Frémont. 

On the 6th of July Commodore Sloat 
wrote to Captain Montgomery that he 
had determined to hoist the flag at Mon- 
terey the next day, and ordered him, “ 2 
he considered he had sufficient force,” to 
hoist it at Yerba Buena. To it he added 
a remark that should becarefully remem- 
bered. He said: “/ am very anxious 
to know tf Captain Frémont will co-ope- 
vate with us.” 

To Frémont, on the 9th of July, he 
wrote a long letter informing him that 
he had hoisted the flag on the 7th, and 
sent a copy of. his proclamation to Cas- 
tro. He said, further :-— 

I am extremely arixious to see you at your earliest 
convenience ; and should General Castro consent to 
enter into a capitulation, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that you should be present. I hope, therefore, 
that you will push on with all possible dispatch, or, 
at any rate, let me hear from you immediately. 
Although I am in expectation of seeing General Cas- 
tro, to.enter into satisfactory terms with him, there 
may be a necessity for one hundred men, well mount- 
ed, and who are accustomed to riding, to form a 
force to prevent any further robbing of the farmers’ 
houses, etc., by Indians. I request you to bring as 
many men up to that number with you, or send them 
on under charge of a trusty person, in case you may 
be delayed for a day or two. Should you find any 
government horses on the road please bring them in. 


Having mounted guns at Sutter’s 
Fort, and arranged for defense and tran- 
quillity in the Sacramento valley, Fré- 
mont started for Monterey, going by the 
way of the San Joaquin valley, and cross- 
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ing the mountains to San Juan. Castro 
withdrew to the southward toward Los 
Angeles as Frémont advanced. On the 
19th he paused, and gave a marching sa- 
lute to Gavilan Peak, where four months 
before he had hoisted the American flag 
and defied Castro. On the same day he 
arrived at Monterey. 

Immediately upon his arrival Frémont 
went on board the frigate Savannah and 
waited on Commodore Sloat, accompa- 
nied by Lieutenant Gillespie. The scene 
which took place in the commander's 
cabin on board the Savannah has pos- 
sibly never been described in such an 
official manner as to place it beyond dis- 
pute. All*accounts agree in the main 
that it was a stormy one. No unpreju- 
diced investigator can arrive at any other 
conclusion, however, than that Sloat had 
only finally determined to hoist the flag 
some days after his arrival at Monterey, 
and then only because he had learned of 
Frémont’s operations in the north, and 
upon the supposition that he was acting 
under direct orders from Washington. 
For he had learned of Gillespie’s arrival 
at Monterey as a special messenger from 
the government to Frémont ; of his de- 
parture and interception of Frémont ; 
of the latter’s march back and subse- 
quent active hostile operations ; which, 
as the Commodore saw it, would not 
have been entered into except upon such 
direct orders. “I informed him,” says 
Frémont, “that I had acted solely on 
my own responsibility, without any ex- 
pressed authority from the government 
to justify hostilities.” Commodore Sloat 
was disappointed, discouraged, and as 
pretty much all accounts agree, en- 
raged. If a mind reader could have been 
present, gifted with the powers claimed 
by the late eccentric Mr. Bishop, doubt- 
less he would have reported that the 
Commodore was filled with regret at 
what now appeared to be the rash step 
which he had taken in hoisting the flag. 

Mr. Bancroft says that the interview 
was not satisfactory to Frémont, on the 
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other hand, because Sloat declined to 
“accept the services of the Bear Flag 
battalion as a part of the United States 
forces. The filibuster captain felt that, 
could he get his men once regularly mus- 
tered into the service, he was likely to 
escape from all possible embarrassing 
results of his past irregular conduct.” 

If Mr. Bancroft’s method of speaking 
were here to be indulged in, this state- 
ment would be denounced as a gratui- 
tous falsehood. For certain it is, that 
it is not only utterly devoid of truth, 
but of any foundation whatever. Fré- 
mont had come to Monterey by Sloat’s 
express written order or request, as 
already quoted, and had brought one 
hundred men with him for service as 
United States forces in accordance with 
such order or request. Mr. Bancroft 
must have known this when he wrote, 
or caused to be written, this mischievous 
falsehood. 

And now let us review the situation, 
and see how far this conclusion is justi- 
fied by the evidence. The acquisition 
of California had been the well deter- 
mined policy of the administration dur- 
ing all the controversy between Mexico 
and the United States which preceded 
the declaration of war. On the 24th of 
June, 1845, Mr. Bancroft, then Secretary 
of the Navy, wrote “secret and confi- 
dential instructions” to Commodore 
Sloat, then commanding the Pacific 
squadron, in the following language : 
“The Mexican ports on the Pacific are 
said to be open and defenceless. If you 
ascertain with certainty that Mexico has 
declared war with the United States, 
you will at once possess yourself of the 
port of San Francisco, and blockade or 
occupy such other ports as your force 
will permit.” On the 5th of August 
following he instructed him again to the 
same effect, substituting for the phrase 
“if you ascertain with certainty that 
Mexico has declared war” the words 
“in the event of war.” On the 17th of 
October, the Secretary again wrote, re- 
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peating these instructions, substituting 
this time for both these phrases the 
words “in the event of actual hostili- 
ties.” Sloat acknowledged the receipt of 
all these instructions. As the case now 
stood, Sloat was ordered to “possess 
the port of San Francisco, and blockade 
or occupy such other ports as his force 
would permit, in the event of actual hos- 
tilities.”. He was in the port of. Mazat- 
lan on the first week in June, 1846, with 
the flagship Savannah,where he received 
the news of the battles of Palo Alto and 
Resaca dela Palma. Notwithstanding 
this undisputed fact he wrote to Secre- 
tary Bancroft on the 6th of June, saying 
that upon “mature reflection I came to 
the conclusion that your instructions of 
the 24th of June last, and every subse- 
quent order, will not justify my taking 
possession of any port of California, or 
any hostile measure against Mexico, 
(notwithstanding their attack upon our 
troops,) as neither party have declared 
war.” Two days later he hoisted anchor 
and set sail for Monterey, with this de- 
termination to do nothing announced 
and decided upon. He arrived at Mon- 
terey on the second of July. The Cy- 
ane, Levant, and Warren, had reached 
there, and the United States sloop of 
war Portsmouth was at San Francisco. 
What occurred then may as well be 
stated by a witness whose word has 
never yet been impeached, ex-Governor 
Rodman M. Price, of New Jersey, then 
purser of the Cyane. Governor Price 
states that Sloat, with the full knowl- 
edge that the battles of Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma had been fought, 
and of the hostile feeling that prevailed 
on shore against Americans, “to the 
disappointment and chagrin of us all, 
sent his flag lieutenant, Joseph Adams, 
ashore, and as if in q friendly port, de- 
sired to know when salutes would be 
exchanged.”* Several days afterward a 

1 Midshipman Wilson of the Savannah subsequenty 


testified as follows under oath : — 
‘«It was a matter of great surprise on the part of 
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launch sent from the Portsmouth at San 
Francisco, under the command of Passed 
Midshipman Harrison, arrived bringing 
a communication from Captain Mont- 
gomery, asking whether he should com- 
ply with Frémont’s request to send him 
supplies. 

‘Sloat immediately replied instruct- 
ing Montgomery xot to give Frémont any 
aid whatever, but to obey strictly our 
treaty stipulations with Mexico. He 
also ordered his answer to be handed to 
Lieutenant Harrison, directing him to 
shove off and return to his ship at once.” 
As the night was dark and tempestuous, 
the men wet and cold, Harrison asked 
permission to come on board and refresh 


his men, and to start in the morning, | 


which request Sloat granted. Mr. Price 
determined to intercede with Commo- 
dore Sloat,and to endeavor to induce 
him to change his mind and order the 
supplies sent. He went on board the 
flagship, and although the “ Commodore 
had turned in,” and his “cabin lights 
were out,” he induced his orderly to ask 
him to receive him. “The cabin was 
lighted and the Commodore came out of 
his stateroom in his night dress.” Af- 
ter apologizing for his seemingly un- 
timely visit, Mr. Price entered upon an 
explanation of his errand: “to urge the 
reconsideration of his letters of instruc- 
tion to Captain Montgomery, denying 
Frémont the supplies he wanted to de- 
fend himself and protect American cit- 
izens and their property.” He:— 


urged upon him every view and reason possible to 
recall the letter, and showed the evils which would 
result to himself as well as to his country if Frémont 
was not sustained, and our flag immediately raised 
on shore, and a military occupation declared. The 
evidence of hostilities existing between us and Mex- 
ico was dwelt upon; his delay would certainly give 
California to England, etc. 





many cff.cers of the squadron that the Commodore 
should have tendered these civilties, knowing as we al 
did that the Mexican government had already com 
nrenced offensive operations against our army on the 
Rio Grande, and that the squadron of the United States 
was blockading the coast of Mexico on the gulf." 
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The first and only reply Sloat made was that he 
did not want to fall into the same ‘mistake Commo- 
dore Jones had made. 

Mr. Price’s arguments finally over- 
came Commodore Sloat’s objections, 
however, and he not only recalled his 
letter to Captain Montgomery, but or- 
dered the supplies sent, “ and all the aid 
to Frémont he required.” 

At the same time the Commodore 
concluded to raise the flag. “ The proc- 
lamation was written that night before 
Mr. Price left the Savannah, and he re- 
turned to his ship receiving the con- 
gratulations of hiscaptainandmessmates 
on having performed a signal service. 
The next day the flag was raised, and 
the proclamation issued. 

“The English admiral arrived a few 
days afterward,” says Governor Price, in 
his statement, “and the first thing he 
said on receiving the Commodore was, 
‘Sloat, if your flag was not flying on 
shore I should have hoisted minethere.’”’ 

Mr. Bancroft and Professor Royce de- 
ny that the English admiral ever made 
such a remark; but their denial, mere 
matter of more than forty years’ later 
assertion as it is, will not outweigh 
the deliberate statement of so valuable 
a witness as Governor Price, who was 
at that time appointed “ prefect and al- 
calde,” and has the honor of having first 
administered American law in Califor- 
nia under the “ Proclamation of Occu- 
pation.”” The Governor closes his state- 
ment with these emphatic words :— 

The prompt, decisive action taken by Frémon 
before Sloat raised the flag forced Sloat to do so, and 
was the great cause which conspired to the acquisit- 
tion of California. 

With this state of facts before us, it 
is difficult to devise a single reason why 
Sloat raised the flag at this time, except 
for the cause here named. He had dis- 
tinctly and officially notified the depart- 
ment that he would not do so until an 
actual declaration of war had been made. 
Why did he change his mind, when not a 
single circumstance had occurred since 
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he sailed from Mazatlan, except Fré- 
mont’s operations in the north, and the 
raising of the bear flag, of which he only 
learned after his arrival at Monterey? 
Moreover, why, after learning from Fré- 
mont’s own lips that he had been acting 
solely on his ownresponsibility and with- 
out explicit orders, did he not only fall 
into a rage then, and refuse further in- 
tercourse with Frémont, but why, also, 
did he so soon manifest his disgust at 
the existing state of things, and so soon 
thereafter turn over the command of the 
squadron to Commodore Stockton ? 
Before the close of July Sloat had 
relinquished the command of the squad- 
ron to Commodore Stockton, who had 
arrived on the 15th, and, transferring his 
broad pennant to the Levant, he sailed 
for home. He thus disappears finally 
from the scene of action, and in his 
place enter Stockton and Frémont, who 
at once became the master minds and 
master hands of the conquest. There 
was to be no more vacillation or hesi- 
tancy. The simple end to be kept in 
view was the permanent occupation of 
the country in the briefest time and 
in the most peaceful manner possible. 
This, of course, upon the presumption 
that in the war with Mexico the United 
States were to make the cession ot Cali- 
fornia the leading condition of final set- 
tlement. A policy which both Stockton 
and Frémont knew-had been determined 
upon beyond recall. It should be borne 
in mind that Stockton and Gillespie had 
come from Washington as bearers of du- 
plicate dispatches from the government 
to Larkin and Frémont. Each had been 
taken into the confidence of the admin- 
istration,— had been informed of its real 
intentions and policy in regard to Cali- 
fornia. Theinformation so acquired was 
in exact line with that which had been 
imparted to Frémont before he left 
Washington on his third expedition. 
These three representatives of the gov- 
ernment were therefore found acting in 
entire accord with each other from the 
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beginning to the end of the campaign 
of conquest which was now to follow, 
and were carrying out what they knew 
to be the exact wishes and expectations 
of the President and his advisers. 

To suppose otherwise is absurd. To 
assume for a moment that the command- 
ing officerof the naval force in the North 
Pacific, the specially accredited messen- 
ger of the government, and the only offi- 
cer of the army of the United States, 
then, and for months afterward, in Cali- 
fornia, could be guilty of conspiring to- 
gether and acting contrary to orders, is to 
suppose something that never did occur 
in the history of the United States, save 
in time of rebellion. The whole contro- 
versy on this point is closed by the fact 
that all the acts of all three officers were 
subsequently endorsed and assumed by 
the government. 

Stockton, on assuming command, is- 
sued a proclamation, in which Frémont’s 
course was endorsed with no uncertain 
sound. He denounced Castro’s con- 
duct in “hunting and pursuing Captain 
Frémont, of the United States Army, 
who came here to refresh his men, about 
forty in number, after a perilous journey 
across the mountains on a scientific sur- 
vey.” He alluded to the repeated out- 
rages and hostilities that had been per- 
petrated toward Americans, stated that 
within a few days three inoffensive 
American residents of the country had 
been.murdered in the most brutal man- 
ner, and that “there were no Californian 
officers who would arrest and bring the 
murderers to justice, although 
it is well known who they are and where 
they are.” He stated that he was “con- 
strained by every principle of national 
honor, as well as due regard for the 
safety and best interests of the people 
of California, to put an end at once to 
the lawless depredations daily commit- 
ted by General Castro’s men upon the 
persons and property of peaceful and un- 
offending inhabitants.” Heannounced 
that he would not confine his opera- 
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tions to the quiet and undisturbed pos- 
session of Monterey and San Francisco, 
whilst the people are suffering from law- 
less violence. To Castro he paid his 
official respects in the following lan- 
guage :— 

The present general of the forces of California is 
a usurper; he has been guilty of great offences; has 
impoverished and drained the country of almost its 
last dollar; and has deserted his post now when 
most needed. He has deluded and deceived the in- 
habitants of California, and they wish his expulsion 
from the country. He came into power by rebellion 
and force, and by force he must be expelled. 

Such was the general tone of this proc- 
lamation. Stockton meant every word 
of it, and subsequently acted up to it to 
the very letter. 

Mr. Bancroft says the proclamation 
“was made up of falsehood, of irrelevant 
issues, and of bombastic vaunting in 
about equal parts.” “The third para- 
graph,” he says, “describing Castro’s 
outrageous treatment of Frémont, is 
false from beginning to end.” He says 
further, with still cooler assurance and 
without one word of proof, that the 
proclamation “should have borne the 
signatures of Frémont and Gillespie, 
who managed to gain for the time being 
complete control over the Commodore, 
and who dictated the proclamation with 
the sole view to advance their interests.” 

Before assuming command of the 
squadron and of affairs in California, 
Stockton addressed an official letter to 
Sloat, under date of June 23d, in which 
he says :— 

It is very important to take General Castro, or 
to drive him out of the country. Unti! one or the 
other is done I see no hope of restoring peace and 
good order to this territory. I wish to send the 
Cyane with Captain Frémont’s men to the south- 
west, to head him off and drive him back here. 
Had you not better send me an order to take com- 
mand at once and mike my own arrangements ? 


Sloat declined to turn over the com- 
mand then, although he surrendered it 
and sailed for home six days later, as has 
been stated, but he gave the Cyane to 
Stockton to be used for the purposes 
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named by him. Stockton requested Fré- 
mont to volunteer to serve under his 
command, stating that as long as he was 
in possession of the territory and desired 
their services he would form Frémont 
and his men into a battalion, appointing 
him major and Gillespie captain. *Fré- 
mont assented; the battalion was organ- 
ized immediately and embarked at once 
on the Cyane for service in the south. 

Pico and Castro, who had for the time 
being laid aside their differences, were 
actively engaged in endeavoring to or- 
ganize a force in the south “to repel the 
invaders,” but with a half-hearted and 
inefficient support from the people. The 
Cyane reached San Diego on the 26th 
of July. A week was spent in obtaining 
horses, and Frémont started on his 
march northward. 

tockton sailed from Monterey on the 
Ist of August in the Congress, and 
reached San Pedro on the 6th, landed 
his forces and prepared for his march 
upon Los Angeles. Here appeared two 
commissioners from Castro, Don Pablo 
de la Guerra and José M. Flores, bearing 
a communication from Castro. Stock- 
ton says “they made a preliminary de- 
mand that the further march of the 
troops must be arrested and that I must 
not advance beyond the position I then 
occupied. This proposition was per- 
emptorily declined. I announced my 
intention to advance, and the commis- 
sioners returned to their camp without 
imparting further the object of their 
negotiations.” 

The next day, August the 7th, Stock- 
ton addressed a letter to Castro,to which 
the latter replied, announcing his deter- 
mination to defend the integrity of the 
territory at all hazards, and that to the 
shameful proposition which Stockton 
had made to him to hoist the American 
flag in the department he would never, 
never, never consent. Two days after- 
ward both Castro and Pico ignominious- 
ly fled to Mexico, and thereafter ceased 
to cut any figure in resistance to the 
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conquest. It is well to state here, — be- 
cause the circumstance, as will be seen 
later on, has an important bearing, — 
that Larkin accompanied Stockton in 
this expedition, to act as interpreter, 
and peacemaker if possible. Stockton’s 
forces, together with Frémont’s, — who 
had marched up from San Diego with- 
out opposition, — entered Los Angeles 
on the 13th and hoisted the flag. “ Fré- 
mont and his men,” says Bancroft, 
“made a tour southward in quest of 
fugitives, but were not able greatly to 
advance the cause of reconciliation, on 
account of the bad reputation given him 
by Castro, though when better known he 
became popular in the South.” 

Public order and tranquillity having 
been restored at Los Angeles, Stockton 
created the office of military command- 
ant of the territory, and appointed Fré- 
mont to fill it. Gillespie was left with 
fifty men in command at Los Angeles. 
On. the 5th of September Stockton 
sailed northward in the Congress, while 
Major Frémont, with the remainder of 
his command, about thirty-five men, 
marched unmolested to the Sacramento 
valley, reaching his old camp at the close 
of September. News came soon there- 
after of an insurrection headed by José 
Maria Flores,— who had given his parole 
to Stockton not to take up arms again 
against the United States, and that Gil- 
lespie was besieged in the Government 
House at Los Angeles. Stockton or- 
dered Frémont to join him at once at 
San Francisco for immediate service in 
the south. Frémont reached San Fran- 
cisco with one hundred and seventy 
men, with saddles and equipments, on 
the 12th of October. They were em- 
barked on the ship Stirling, and sailed 
next day for Santa Barbara. Mervine 
with the Savannah had sailed on the 
8th for San Pedro to relieve Gillespie. 
Stockton with the Congress sailed on 
the same day with the Stirling. He 
touched at Monterey, left a force there, 
and proceeded on his way. Frémont, on 
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the Stirling, fell in with the Vandalia, 
and learning that no horses could be 
had at Santa Barbara, turned back and 
landed at Monterey, where he found 
awaiting him, as a reward for the “ fili- 
busterism ” which Bancroft and Royce 
insist that he had been engaged in, “a 
commission as lieutenant-colonel in the 
army of the United States.” 

At Monterey Frémont was detained 
until the close of November, while hors- 
es were being brought and new recruits 
obtained from the Sacramento valley. 
The winter which was now at hand was 
the terribly severe one in which the dis- 
aster to the Donner party occurred, and 
Frémont’s battalion experienced the full 
force of its fury on their march south- 
ward. The battalion numbered about 
four hundred and thirty men. 

Prior to the commencement of the 
march, and while the recruits were ez 
route from the Sacramento valley, Don 
Manuel Castro had been gathering 
around him all the forces which he could 
muster to aid in the revolt which was 
going on in the south. On the night of 
the 15th of November he captured Mr. 
Larkin, who had halted at the house of 
Don Joaquin Gomez for the night, while 
on his way from Monterey to San Fran- 
cisco. The next day occurred the fight 
between Castro’s forces and the recruits 
which had reached as far south as San 
Juan, in which the brave Captain Bur- 
roughs was killed with two others, the 
enemy being repulsed and driven from 
the field,— an encounter which subse- 
quently became known as the “ battle of 
Natividad.” Frémont reached the bat- 
tle-field the next morning, but found no 
enemy for miles around. 

Leaving Frémont on his march south- 
ward at the close of November, it is ne- 
cessary to give a brief resumé of what 
had transpired and was transpiring in 
the south. Gillespie had capitulated, 
and was permitted to retire with his com- 
mand to San Pedro. Mervine had 
reached the latter place, and in conjunc- 
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tion with Gillespie had attempted to 
march on and retake Los Angeles, but 
had been repulsed by the Californians 
with severe losses. 

Prior to the attack upon Gillespie, 
however, and as the first opening act of 
the revolt, an affair had occurred at the 
Chino Ranch, where Stockton had left 
Benito Williams with twenty men, to 
protect the San Bernardino frontier. 
They were attacked and taken prisoners 
after a stubborn resistance. At Santa 
Barbara Lieutenant Talbot and his 
party, who had been left in charge, es- 
caped, and after weeks of hardship and 
adventure reached the Tulare valley in 
safety. Ezekiel Merritt with a dozen 
men was in charge at San Diego. Bid- 
well, who had been left in charge at San 
Luis Rey, evacuated that place and 
joined Merritt at San Diego. The whole 
of Southern California was now in open 
revolt when Stockton reached San Pedro 
in the Congress on the 23d of October, 
where he had agreed to land in the ex- 
pectation of meeting Frémont from San- 
ta Barbara. 

As winter was now near at hand and 
the roadstead at San Pedroan open and 
dangerous one, and Frémont not appear- 
ing, Stockton determined to attack Los 
Angeles by way of San Diego, where 
the garrison, consisting of Merritt and 
Bidwell with their small forces, were 
waiting on board the whaling ship Ston- 
ington. At San Diego Stockton re- 
ceived dispatches from Frémont explain- 
ing why he had turned back, where he 
was, what were his intended movements, 
etc. Mervine was at once sent back to 
Monterey in the Savannah to aid Fré- 
mont if necessary. Major Hensley was 
sent down the coast to Lower Califor- 
nia in the whaling ship Stonington to 
obtain horses and cattle, from which ex- 
pedition he returned on the 20th of De- 
cember with 500 head of cattle and 140 
horses and mules. 

Early in December a courier arrived 
from General Kearney announcing his 
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approach from New Mexico. Gillespie 
was sent with a force to meet him. Soon 
after occurred the disastrous |attle of 
San Pascual, in which Kearney and his 
command were roughly used by the Cal- 
ifornians under Don Andrés Pico, and 
in which both Kearney and Gillespie 
were seriously wounded. Kearney final- 
ly reached San Diego and joined forces 
with Stockton. 

At length, on the 29th of December, 
the march upon Los Angeles began. 
They reached San Bernardino on the 
31st. On his march north Stockton re- 
ceived a communication from Flores, 
asking for a truce to await confirmation 
of areport that peace had been declared 
between Mexico and the United States. 
Stockton peremptorily refused to enter 
into any compact with Flores, “ declar- 
ing him to be a man without honor, who 
had broke his parole, and would be shot 
if caught.” Then followed, on the 8th 
of January, the battle of San Gabriel, in 
which the Californians were defeated 
and driven from the field. The “battle 
of the Mesa” occurred the next day, as 
Stockton was continuing his advance 
toward Los Angeles. The Californians 
were again defeated and retreated north- 
ward, while on the following day Stock- 
ton entered Los Angeles, directing his 
march toward the plaza “with flying 
colors and band playing.” Meanwhile 
let us return to Frémont. From San 
Juan he pushed forward on what may 
properly be termed his terrible march 
to the south. The roads were nearly im- 
passable, and his forces suffered hard- 
ships beyond description. On the 14th 
of December he had reached the moun- 
tains near San Luis Obispo. That night 
he entered the town, and “ to avoid turn- 
ing people out of their houses in stormy 
weather,” says Frémont, “I quartered 
the battalion in the mission church, put- 
ting a regular guard over the church 
property.” 

At San Luis Obispo occurred the in- 
cident of the capture of Don Jesus Pico, 
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another Californian who had been par- 
oled, had broken his word and again tak- 
en up arms against the United States. 
He was tried before a court martial ap- 
pointed by Frémont, and sentenced to 
be shot. 

Frémont tells the story very feelingly 
in his autobiography ; how at the very 
hour of execution, the wife and children 
of the unhappy man, by tears and sup- 
plications, begged for his life. Frémont 
granted her request, and from that time 
the reprieved man gave Frémont the 
most untiring devotion. “ He remained 
with me,” Frémont says, “until I left 
California, always an agreeable compan- 
ion, and. often rendering me valuable 
service — perhaps sometimes quite un- 
known to myself.” 

The march from San Luis Obispo 
across the Santa Ynez mountains was a 
terrible experience. It was Christmas 
day. A fearful storm was encountered ; 
trails were washed away the pack ani- 
mals slid over the rocks and were dashed 
to destruction hundreds of feet below ; 
the artillery and baggage were strewed 
along the track, and it was not until the 
following morning that the battalion 
reached the foot of the mountain on the 
other side. The wreck that was left 
behind was gathered in, the men were 
allowed to rest and recuperate for atime, 
and on the 7th of January the command 
resumed its march. 

Below Santa Barbara a detachment 
of the enemy was seen hovering around 
them, but was soon scattered by a few 
shots being thrown among them. About 
fifteen miles south of Santa Barbara Fré- 
mont received a dispatch from Stockton 
dated at San Luis Rey on the 3d of Jan- 
uary, informing him of his movements 
up to that time. On the 12th the 


Mission of San Fernando was reached, 
which place was the residence of Don 
Andrés Pico, then in command of the 
California troops, which had marched 
north when Stockton entered Los An- 
geles, and. were here, face to face with 
Frémont. 
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“The next morning,” says Frémont, 
“accompanied only by Don Jesus, I rode 
over to the camp of the Californians, 
and in a conference with Don Andrés 
the important features of a treaty of 
capitulation were agreed upon.” The 
battalion then marched to the rancho 
of Cahuenga, where the formalities of 
final surrender and capitulation took 
place. A full and free pardon was grant- 
ed by Frémont for past hostilities. All 
public arms were surrendered. The Cal- 
ifornians were guaranteed protection, 
“with all the privileges of American 
citizens, without being required to take 
an oath of allegiance; and they were 
free to depart if they desired.” 

The revolt was ended, never again to 
be reattempted. California was at once 
and forever in American possession, 
whose title was subsequently guaran- 
teed by the treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo. The first blow at conquest had 
been struck on the roth day of June, 
1846, under Frémont’s direction in the 
valley of the Sacramento; the last act 
had been performed by the same hand 
on the 13th day of January, 1847, just 
seven months and three days later. 

And yet Mr. Bancroft says that “ Fré- 
mont did more than any other man to 
prevent or retard the conquest of Cali- 
fornia.” That “he is to be regarded as 
an adventurer of marvelous good for- 
tune.” That “Stockton adopted the fili- 
buster plan of Frémont and his asso- 
ciates.” That “he was an abler man 
than Frémont, yet his reputation as con- 
queror of California is as unmerited, 
though not so fraudulent, as that of the 
pathfinder.” That the banding together 
of the Americans at Sonoma and the 
bear flag episode was “a criminal revolt 
of vagabond settlers.” That “these 
insurgents retarded the occupation of 
the country.” Professor Royce follows 
inasimilar strain. To him also the men 
who engaged in the original revolution- 
ary movement with Frémont were the 
“trappers and sturdy vagabonds of the 
Sacramento valley.” 
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And who were the “vagabonds” that 
thus engaged in this revolutionary move- 
ment with Frémont, and so “retarded 
the occupation of the country?” Let 
us name a few of them, as their names, 
occupation, and standing, appear in Mr. 
Bancroft’s own “ Pioneer Register and 
Index,” at the end of his volumes. 
Taking them as they appear in their 
alphabetical order: William Baldridge, 
born in Tennessee, a millwright, lived 
on his rancho at Oakville, Napa County, 
always commanding the respect of his 
neighbors: Franklin Bodwell, trapper, 
settled on rancho on Russian River: 
Henry Booker, an American messen- 
ger, who carried Ide’s proclamation to 
Monterey, fought in the southern cam- 
paign, and was killed at San Pascual, 
in Kearney’s fight: Thomas W. Brad- 
ley, Tennesseean, settled on rancho in 
Contra Costa County, and reared a large 
and prosperous family: Henry L. Ford, 
a native of Vermont or New Hampshire, 
settled in Tehama County,—“not much 
is known about him, but appears to have 
been a good man with strong preju- 
dices”: John Grigsby, a native of Ten- 
nessee, settled in Napa: Calvin Grif- 
fith, miner and farmer, resides in Napa 
County, where he has reared a family of 
seven children : William Hargraves, set- 
tled in Napa: Samuel J. Hensley, na- 
tive of Kentucky,— “ prominent in fo- 
menting Bear revolt,” “ Major 
Hensley’s record is that of an honest 
and successful man of business, of 
strong will and well-balanced mind, gen- 
erous, temperate and brave”: William 
B. Ide, native of Massachusetts, carpen- 
ter, farmer, and sometimes teacher ; ap- 
pointed by General Mason as surveyor 
for the northern department; held office 
of county judge in Colusa County, and 
was a most worthy and honest man: 
Sebastian Keyser, a Prussian by birth, 
one of the Donner relief party, to 
whom was granted the Llano Seco 
Ranch; died worth $15,000: William 
Knight, from whom “ Knight’s Land- 
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ing” is named ; subsequently established 
Knight’s Ferry, on the Stanislaus: 
Peter Lassen, Danish, a_ blacksmith, 
who was so much respected in life that 
his name was given to Lassen’s Peak 
and Lassen County: James W. Mar- 
shall, the discoverer of gold in 1848: 
William M. Mendenhall, a native of 
Ohio, a prosperous and respected far- 
mer at Livermore: Pierson B. Reading, 
active in promoting settlers’ revolt, a 
man of well-balanced mind, honorable 
and energetic, who in the early days 
was the regular Whig nominee for Gov- 
ernor of California; William W. Scott, 
formerly of the firm of Scott & Boggs, 
at Sonoma: Robert Semple, editor of 
the Ca/ifornian, founder of Benicia, and 
a man who lived and died respected on 
all sides: Peter Sturm, against whom 
no word of detraction can be said: Wil- 
liam L. Todd, nephew of Mrs. Abraham 
Lincoln, who painted the bear flag, and 
after whom Todd’s Valley in El] Dorado 
County was named. 

These are some of the “ vagabond 
settlers” who were engaged in this 
“ criminal revolt.” 

Truly, after such an exposition ot 
facts, in so far as Mr. Bancroft’s or Pro- 
fessor Royce’s attacks upon Frémont 
are concerned, we may well say, in the 
words of Mr. Bancroft himself, “abuse 
has done more for him than eulogy.” 

If the bear flag revolt was the work 
of “sturdy vagabonds,” how does it 
happen that the “bear flag” has since 
become the emblem and pride of Cali- 
fornia? Howdoes it happen that at the 
recent fortieth anniversary of the ad- 
mission of California into the Union the 
bear flag fluttered everywhere ; that the 
survivors of that act were honored 
guests of the occasion; and that the 
portrait of the “filibuster” Frémont was 
one of the most conspicuous objects in 
the triumphal arch erected across the 
main street of San Francisco ? 

Mr. Larkin’s position, and the very 
valuable papers and correspondence 
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which he left behind him, constitute al- 
most the entire stock in trade of both 
Bancroft and Royce. Constantly he is 
heid up as having been opposed to Fré- 
mont’s course of proceeding, and that it 
it had not been for Frémont, and the 
revolt in the north which he incited, 
Larkin’s plans would have brought the 
country under our flag without blood- 
shed. . 

There can be no doubt on the part of 
fair-minded men familiar with the sub- 
ject, that Mr. Larkin had labored zeal- 
ously for years to bring about a state of 
feeling among Californians friendly to 
the United States. There can be no 
doubt that he had indulged in the hope 
—and possibly in the belief—that his 
efforts in this direction would be suc- 
cessful. It does not matter what his 
motives were, whether political or other- 
wise. Doubtless they were purely pa- 
triotic in any case, and whether he looked 
to financial or political aggrandizement 
as a result to follow, it is wholly imma- 
terial toinquire. It is certain that while 
he had long labored in this direction, he 
had for some time previous to the com- 
ing of Frémont, and the hoisting of the 
flag by Sloat, foreseen that the threat- 
ened war with Mexico would necessarily 
render his efforts for the peaceful annex- 
ation of the country utterly abortive. If 
he had a single lingering hope to the 
contrary, it had long been finally dissi- 
pated, as he stated in his letter of Jan- 
uary 14th, 1847, to the Secretary of 
State. But that letter cannot fairly be 
construed as expressing anything more 
than possibly the somewhat bitter dis- 
appointment of a man whose ambition 
had been checked, and whose hope of 
patriotic distinction among his fellow- 
countrymen had been blasted. 

Yet no man in California or elsewhere 
remained more steadfast in his loyal 
efforts to obtain the country by con- 
quest, since his own plan had miscar- 
ried. His kind treatment of Frémont 


before and after the Gavilan Peak affair, 
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his active co-operation with Sloat, Stock- 
ton and Frémont later on, until the end 
was reached, attest this fact, and leaves 
no foundation for the historians to stand 


upon. 

If we need further evidence of this it 
is found in other extracts from his let- 
ters to the Secretary of State. In that 
of June 15th, 1846, written before he had 
received the news of the hoisting of the 
bear flag, and Frémont’s active opera- 
tions in the north, he says :— 

The undersigned improves the opportunity of 
observing that there cannot be brought forward, by 
the President against Mexico, any claim or demand, 
so strong and so impetuous as the unjust and cruel 
arrest, imprisonment and shipment in irons of so 
many Americans from this port in April, 1840, 
Californians in California committed this most out- 
rageous act, and they and their territory should be 
held responsible for the deed. 

Surely there is not much of the “ripe 
apple” twang in this, and surely it does 
not indicate that Larkin thought it wise 
to delay longer before striking the first 
blow for conquest. 

Moreover, here is the historian’s idol 

again shattered ; for this very arrest and 
shipment in irons of that band of Amer- 
icans in 1840 is treated by them as a 
justifiable act on the part of Castro and 
his coadjutors, and Larkin is made to 
appear as agreeing with them. Professor 
Royce says that the people so shipped 
away in irons were “a company largely 
made up of Americans and Englishmen, 
sailors, hunters and vagabonds. 
Graham was a rascal, 
and even such were nearly all his fellows 
in exile.” He says also that it was an 
“expulsion which did not affect Ameri- 
cans of any position in the land, and 
which was probably not very seriously 
disapproved by the American merchants 
themselves, nor by American landown- 
ers.” And yet here we find Larkin, the 
man upon whose predilections and acts 
the Professor bases all his conclusions, 
denouncing the act as sufficient in itself 
for cause of war. If this is not “disap- 
proval,” what is it ? 
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Mr. Bancroft puts the case in the 
most favorable light possible for the 
Mexican side of the case, and goes to all 
lengths to shield Castro, who is to play 
such an important part six years later 
against Frémont. He denounces the 
statements of Farnham, who was an eye- 
witness to the sufferings endured by 
these men, and the cruelties practiced 
upon them under Castro’s keeping, and 
who followed them to Mexico and labored 
zealously for their release, as “a tissue of 
falsehoods.” Evidently, Mr. Larkin, 
Mr. Bancroft’s favorite authority and 
witness, is in conflict with him here. 

One more example of Professor 
Royce’s dilemma in connection with Lar- 
kin’s testimony on another important 
point will serve further to illustrate the 
hollowness of this kind of historical 
writing. He says that Stockton, when 
he heard the news of the revolt in the 
south, was attending a banquet at Yerba 
Buena that had been tendered him by 
the Americans at that place, and that 
“he made a speech concerning the news 
in his most brutal and boastful tone, 
showing not the least sense of the posi- 
tion and feelings of the people, and ex- 
pressing in the most violent way his 
opinion of those engaged in it.’”’ In this 
instance his acts must have belied his 
words, if we are to believe Larkin. And 
Larkin says in the noted letter of Janu- 
ary 14th, 1847, wherein he speaks so 
earnestly of his long-tried policy of win- 
ning over the Californians: “ Had the 
officers left in command at different 
towns in the country had the kind and 
friendly yet firm manner of Commodore 
Stockton, I am firm in the opinion that 
the people would not have risen.” 

It is no pleasurable task to review and 
point out the rank injustice which these 
historians display toward the men who 
were the most conspicuous in the con- 
quest of California. Nevertheless it is 
a duty inseparable from the work here 
in hand, and without the performance of 
which the story would be but half told. 
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It is not necessary here to continue 
the recital of Frémont’s career in con- 
nection with the history of the conquest 
of California. It is enough to state the 
fact that by virtue of appointment from 
Commodore Stockton he became for a 
time both civil and military governor of 
California. That out of disputed author- 
ity grew the controversy with General 
Kearney, in which certainly the latter’s 
position was one that reflected no credit 
upon him. Frémont was unquestionably 
treated with great injustice by Kearney, 
whatever may have been the legal mer- 
its of the controversy. In any case, his 
part in the California history ends here, 
and therefore the story of his career need 
not be followed further for the purposes 
of this investigation. 

The contention here is that Frémont’s 
place in California history is that of the 
master spirit of the conquest. That 
with Frémont and Stockton eliminated 
from the impartial history of that impor- 
tant event, there is nothing on which to 
build a hope, even, that California would 
have become an American possession, 
save and except that other representa- 
tives of the United States might possi- 
bly have appeared and followed out the 
same line of action which they adopted. 
That the true policy and interest of the 
government demanded that Frémont 
should strike when he did strike. That 
war between Mexico and the United 
States was inevitable, and known to be 
so for many months before hostilities 
began on the Rio Grande. That his 
course of action was practically “author- 
ized and demanded by the government,” 
and as such ought to meet the approba- 
tion of posterity, as it met the approba- 
tion of his contemporaries. That the 
moral responsibility for every act done 
by Frémont from Gavilan Peak to Cahu- 
enga rightfully attaches to the govern- 
ment of the United States, was always 
so recognized by the government, and 
never called in question by any unpreju- 
diced mind. That war means war, and 
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not moral suasion. That battles are not 
fought, or victories are not won, nor ter- 
ritory fairly acquired, by a line of in- 
trigue that seeks secretly to alienate the 
allegiance of one portion of a people and 
their territory from the parent govern- 
ment, by inducing them to turn traitors, 
without committing an act a thousand 
times more dishonorable than striking, 
as Frémont struck, the first blows to 
disable the adversary in open encounter, 
and winning by honorable force of arms 
what these historians insist should have 
bee n obtained by such dishonorable prac- 
tices. 

The letter of Mr. Larkin to the Sec- 
retary of State of January 14th, 1847, is 
the piece de resistance of these modern 
historians. And what is that letter? 
First, it was written more than six 
mo nths after the flag had been hoisted 
by Sloat, and while operations were be- 
ing carried on in the south to suppress 
the revolt that had broken out there. 
It was called out by the circumstance of 
this revolt. It was intended to be ex- 
planatory of it, and to vindicate the pol- 
icy of conciliation which Larkin had so 
long been engaged in,—to show why the 
Californians had not accepted Ameri- 
can occupancy and allegiance as readily 
as he, Larkin, had long ago predicted 
that they would when the time came for 
change. If in it there was a wail of re- 
gret that his conciliatory policy had been 
disturbed and thwarted by the rough 
methods of aggressive warfare, there 
was no expression of regret, open or im- 
plied, that the United States had acted 
finally with decision, and backed that 
action with force. Larkin was evidently 
dissatisfied with Gillespie’s method of 
administering affairs at Los Angeles, 
and to that, and that alone, he attributed 
the outbreak. If this were not so, why 
did he speak in this letter of Stockton 
as he did ina paragraph which, although 
quoted already, may properly be repeat- 
ed? “Had the officers left in command 
at’ different towns in the country had 
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the kind and friendly yet firm manner 
of Commodore Stockton, I am firm in 
the opinion that the people would not 
have risen.” And that was the burthen 
and spirit of the letter, to explain why 
the revolt had taken place, when he 
Larkin, had promised the department so 
much from the good will of the people 
he had so long and so assiduously culti- 
vated. His disappointment on finding 
his predictions unverified by results was 
so great that he uttered this complaint, 
and to it added the other prediction that 
henceforth it would require “fifteen 
hundred troops to keep California, at 
least, or a diffcrent line of conduct to 
conciliate.” As at no time after the sur- 
render at Cahuenga were there much 
more than one third of this number of 
United States troops stationed in Cali- 
fornia, and as the policy of kindness and 
conciliation was thereafter steadily pur- 
sued, there was no further revolt, and no 
further complaints from Mr. Larkin. 
Such is the whole extent and value of 
this piece of evidence upon which these 
historians have laid so much stress. 
One more word should be added as to 
the statement furnished by General Bid- 
well to Miss Shinn of the OVERLAND 
MonrTHLY, and quoted by Professor 
Royce, in which General Bidwell ap- 
pears to condemn the rising of the set- 
tlers and the action of Frémont. No one 
will presume to question the purity of 
motives of General Bidwell, the honesty 
of his views, or the right of his opinions. 
But as an offset to his position stand 
the testimony and acts of two of his 
contemporaries, Major Reading and 
Major Hensley,— without referring to 
others,— both of whom were in a better 
position to observe and understand the 
true situation than General Bidwell, and 
each of whose opinions is entitled to 
equal weight with General Bidwell’s. 
Moreover, this singular consideration 
remains, viz: If General Bidwell con- 
demns the action of Frémont and the 
settlers; how does it happen that from 
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the beginning to the end of the revolt, 
and to the final ringing down of the cur- 
tain at Cahuenga, he was found con- 
stantly and bravely battling in the cause, 
a soldier in the field serving under the 
direction of both Frémont and Stock- 
ton, and always doing his full share of 
the work of converting Mexican terri- 
tory into an American State ? 

That the conquest may for a time have 
left bad blood behind it in California is 
perhaps true. In the occupation and 
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. 
transference of a country from one flag 
to another, the whole history of the 
world cannot furnish an example to the 
contrary. War inevitably leaves ani 
mosities along its fiery path. It is not 
in human nature to be otherwise. But 
no example of so large a territory’s be- 
ing acquired in war by one nation from 
another can be found in history, where 
so few animosities were engendered and 
where these disappeared so quickly, as 
in the story of the conquest of California. 
Willard B. Farwell. 





BORNEO AND LABUAN. 


BorNEO is said to be the largest island 
in the world. Situated right on the 
Equator, with an area of more than three 
hundred thousand square miles, rich 
in minerals and precious stones, almost 
completely overspread with forests of 
the most valuable timber, and producing 
in abundance the most delicious fruits, it 
has attracted but little notice until the 
operations of a British company have, 
within the last few years, called the 
attention of the commercial world to 
its vast resources. 

The writer happened to be in the East- 
ern seas at the time of the’ first estab- 
lishment of an English settlement in 
that region, and proposes to give a brief 
outline of some events which are not 
generally known, and which may, per- 
haps, prove interesting to many. 

The British sent an expedition against 
Burmah in 1825-26, and during the attack 
on Rangoon a certain Captain Brooke 
received a wound in the lungs which 
eventually caused his retirement in 1830. 
As his physicians feared that consump- 
tion would be the result of his injuries, 


they recommended sea air and a warm 
VoL, xvi—38. 


climate ; so to secure these advantages 
Captain Brooke purchaséd a vessel of the 
royal yacht squadron, fitted it with pivot 
and broadside guns, engaged a numer- 
ous crew whom he drilled in man of 
war fashion, and finally started on a 
cruise through the Indian Ocean and 
China Sea in the latter part of 1838. 

In the course of his trading voyage he 
happened to touch on the west coast of 
Borneo at a time when Mudai-Hassan, 
the Sultan of Brunai, was at war with 
some of his neighbors on the Seribas 
and Sakarran rivers. Captain Brooke 
lent the sultan valuable assistance by 
shelling and storming several of the 
enemies’ stockades, so that they were 
forced to submit ; and in requital Mudai- 
Hassan ceded to the adventurous Eng- 
lishman the town of Kushing on the 
Sarawak River in 1841,and also conferred 
on him the title of rajah. 

“ The White Rajah” as he was called 
exerted all his influence in crushing and 
exterminating those tribes who hap- 
pened to be hostile to him or his allies, 
and this he easily accomplished by rep- 
resenting them to be pirates, and, thus 
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securing the services of the British cruis- 
ers on the China station ; and thus he 
gradually extended his dominion until 
the territory of Sarawak now stretches 
along the sea coast from Kidorang Point 
to Cape Datu, a distance of three hun- 
dred miles, whilst inland it reaches to 
the Krimbang Mountains. 

When Rajah Brooke had firmly estab- 
lished his authority, he prevailed on his 
friend, Madai-Hassan, to write a most 
polite letter to Queen Victoria, asking 
for her alliance, promising to suppress 
piracy and slave-dealing, and also ceding 
to her the small island of Pulo-Labuan, 
which is just off the mouth of the Lim- 
bang River, (on the left bank of which 
the city of Brunai is built,) and contains 
about forty-five square miles. 

Provided withthese credentials Brooke 
returned to England, and in 1845-46 he 
became quite a lion in London society, 
and especially in what is called “the 
Exeter-Hall,” or “ evangelical,” set, by 
whose influence chiefly the Queen was 
induced to confer on him the honor of 
knighthood, appointing him also em- 
bassador to Mudai-Hussan (who was 
represented to be Sultan of Borneo) and 
Governor of Labuan at an annual salary 
of ten thousand dollars. Sir James 
Brooke then returned to Borneo and 
fixed his residence at Kushing, or Sara- 
wak, as it is now called, and devoted his 
attention to his own especial territory, 
leaving Labuan to be ruled by officials 
appointed by the home government. 

This island was at that time almost 
uninhabited, the only residents being a 
few Chineseand some stray Malays who 
worked for a few weeks and then went 
back to the mainland; but the British 
government soon turned it into an asy- 
lum for poverty-stricken politicians and 
younger sons ; by appointing a full corps 
of colonial officials from lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and a complete bench of judges 
down to chief of police, to all of whom 
were assigned good pay and other emol- 


uments. 
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The next thing to be done was to pro- 
vide a population (white, if possible), so 
there sprang into existence in London 
“The Eastern Archipelago, Gold, Silver, 
Antimony, and Coal Mining Company, 
(Limited),” capital, £1,000,000 in 100,000 
shares of £10 each. The prospectuses 
were beautifully engraved, having a 
view of the magnificent city of Victoria 
as it was to be, descanting on the “de- 
licious climate,” “inexhaustible mineral 
resources,” “groves of nutmeg trees, 
with birds of paradise flitting through 
them,” “pineapples as plentiful as tur- 
nips,” etc., etc.; and further, to attract 
the religious element, great stress was 
laid on “the wide field for missionary 
enterprise” and “ opportunity for con- 
verting the heathen’; and thus the 
Company prospered and the shares were 
disposed of at a large profit. 

Lots were sold in London at £10 and 
in Singapore for $10, and a few eager 
enthusiasts actually went out to settle. 
The island is generally mountainous and 
covered with a dense growth of timber, 
but close to the coast there were some 
patches of open land on which the new 
arrivals invariably took up their abodes ; 
but when the rainy season set in (from 
September to April) these flats were con- 
verted into swamps, and in the following 
summer the jungle-fever carried off the 
majority of the colonists and the surviv- 
ors abandoned their lots in dismay. 

There was no exaggeration in the 
statement that the “island was rich in 
minerals,” for it was almost one mass of 
coal, which cropped out in abundance 
close to the beach; it was of the very 
best quality, well adapted for the use of 
steam-ships, so one Miles, an Australian, 
had suggested in supplying the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company’s boats, em- 
ploying gangs of Chinese and Malay 
laborers, to whom he paid good wages, 
which he could well afford as, previous 
to the British occupation, the coal cost 
him nothing and brought a high price. 
The English Company, however, de- 
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spised such petty operations and went 
in for mining ona grand scale; the most 
expensive improved machinery was pur- 
chased and shipped from London, along 
with superintendents, engineers, and a 
number of Cornish miners ; while a con- 
tract was made with the P. & O, Com- 
pany to supply coal at the mouth of the 
mine for a term of years. 

This coal-mining was not however a 
success at first ; some of the machinery 
did not work properly, the Cornish min- 
ers could not stand the climate, the su- 
perintendents could not manage the 
Chinese and Malay coolies ; while to in- 
crease the trouble the P. & O. Company 
had engaged a hundred Seedzes, Zanzi- 
bar negroes, as coal-passers and had given 
each one of them three months’ pay, 
thirty rupees, in advance on leaving 
Singapore. Now quite a number of 
Chinese traders had arrived at Labuan 
and had established a bazaar for the sale 
of clothing, provisions, etc., and amongst 
other goods they had brought a quantity 
of “ sam-shu,’ a fiery spirit distilled from 
rice, so the Seedie laborers started in 
on a big spree, feasting, drinking, and 
dancing, until all their advance-money 
was gone, and then they robbed the 
storekeeper and began a fresh carouse. 
The few English officials were unable to 
restrain them until the arrival of one of 
the East India Company’s steam frigates, 
whena party of blue-jackets and marines 
landed and very quickly subdued the 
rioters, arresting the ringleaders and 
destroying or confiscating all the sam- 
shu they could find. 

When the writer, then in the Indian 
Navy, was stationed in the China Seas, 
the crews of the steam frigates Auckland 
and Semiramis were obliged to take the 
coal at the mine, carry it down to the 
launches at the beach, wading through 
the surf, and on arriving alongside the 
vessel they were compelled at once to 
substitute dry clothing for that which 
had been saturated by their immersion 
in the sea. Thanks to this and other 
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similar precautions, sicknes# was almost 
unknown on board, though some time 
previously The Royalist, surveying ship, 
had lost fully one third of her crew by 
having anchored to leeward of a coral- 
reef, the miasma generated from which 
at low water causing an epidemic very 


similar to jungle-fever. Owing to a lib- 
eral expenditure of British gold the set- 
tlement at Victoria gradually increased in 
size and population ; in 1855 Labuan was 
made an arch-episcopal see, a bishop and 
chaplains were sent out, who had reli- 
gious jurisdiction over the Sarawak dis- 
trict as well, and in 1871, when the writer 
was in Hong-Kong, the population had 
increased to nearly five thousand, whilst 
the coal company were importing white 
laborers, who were under contract to 
work three years in the mines. The 
Hong-Kong papers said very little on 
this subject for, of course, the ultimate 
fate of men who were “only sailors ” did 
not excite much interest. 

Meanwhile, Sir James Brooke, in his 
city of Sarawak, took every precaution 
to secure for himself and his associates 
a monopoly of all the most valuable pro- 
ductions. Gold was collected from the 
river-beds by the Chinese, who were 
heavily taxed ; emeralds abounded, but 
all the large stones were claimed for the 
Rajah ; the exportation of antimony was 
prohibited except it was passed through 
the custom house at Sarawak ; and the 
free-traders who tried to follow in the 


-footsteps of Rajah Brooke were de- 


nounced as pirates or smugglers, and 
chased by his gunboat, The Jolly Bach- 
elor. 

In 1857 the Chinese colonists revolted 
against the tyranny of Brooke and his 
panjerans, or native chiefs, and Sir 
James had to take refuge ina rice-swamp* 
but having rallied his Dyaks, he defeat- 
ed the rebels and slaughtered more than 
two thousand of them. In 1861 Sir James 
Brooke finally departed from Sarawak, 
leaving his nephew in charge, and re- 
turned to England where he died in 
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1868. By some he has been lauded to 
the skies as a Christian hero and a bene- 
factor to the human race, by others he 
has been denounced as a selfish, unprin- 
cipled adventurer and a merciless tyrant. 
Whatever may have been his true char- 
acter, it is certain that he was a man of 
great enterprise and sagacity ; and it ap- 
pears strange that, in this age of explo- 
ration, no party of American gold or 
diamond-hunters has ever endeavored to 
organize an expedition into the interior 
of this wonderful island ;— 

Where the rivers wander o'er sends of gold, 

Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 

And the diamond lights up the secret mine. 

In the Simpang River gold, emeralds, 
and diamonds, have been found by the 
Dutch, in whose territory is Landak, 
just north of the equator, where is the 
most extensive diamond field ; one stone 
of 375 carats weight is in the possession 
of the Sultan of Brunai, and those found 
in Sarawak River are noted for their 
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brilliancy. Along the west coast is a 
complete network of rivers which rise in 
the Krimbang range, and as gold is found 
in all of them, it is but reasonable to sup- 
pose that rich veins of quartz exist in 
those mountains and this is not altogeth- 
er mere guess-work, for on two boat ex- 
peditions up the Serebas and Sakarran 
rivers in 1848, when searching for pirates 
and head-hunters, the writer found gold, 
emeralds, and garnets, in gravel from 
the river-beds washed in atin mess-dish. 

The snow-tipped peak of Keena-Balu, 
fourteen thousand feet in height, with 
the mysterious lake of the same name, 
which no white man has ever beheld ; 
the vast forests where the Mias or 
Orang-Outang dwells, and the strange 
tribes of ‘“spotted”’ or “tattooed” men 
in the far-interior ; present the most at- 
tractive fields for the scientific explora- 
tion of a region that, in distant ages, un- 
doubtedly formed part of the Asiatic 
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A CALAMITOUS CAMPING-OUT. 


Tue title I have chosen for this narra- 
tive, it may as well be stated at the out- 
set, will doubtless prove objectionable 
to some of the persons who figure 
therein ;—I regret this, but cannot do 
otherwise than employ it, as no manner 
of expression is sufficiently forcible to 
do justice to my sentiments upon this 
very sore subject. For I feel heavily 
weighted with the burden of my own 
guilt ; the luckless scheme having origi- 
nated in my reckless head, upon which 
rests the whole responsibility for the dis- 
astrous consequences. 

It came about in this wise. Some 
friends of ours returned to the city a 


year ago, loud in praise of their summer 
camping trip. Having had a sufficiently 
long and varied experience of all the con- 
ventional methods of spending the sea- 
son, with their usual features of bath- 
ing, dressing, flirting, and gossip, we 
were all ready for a new experiment. 
By far the most important step, after 
deciding upon the trip, was to make up 
the party, which proved the most diffi- 
cult part of the entire undertaking. 
“You cannot be too discriminating in 
your selection,” warned our friends, “ for 
if you don’t get the right ones, you’ll 
wish, many a time, you had chosen the 
bottom of the ocean for a summer re- 
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sort. You want people that are not 
fussy, nor fastidious, nor fond of dress 
and excitement, nor afraid of bugs, and 
fresh air, and sunshine; and that are, 
above all, good-natured. One disagreea- 
ble, ill-tempered person will destroy the 
pleasure of a camping party more effec- 
tually than a brood of rattlesnakes.” 

But how to obtain these paragons? 
In vain we canvassed the list of our 
acquaintances. Some were in the habit 
of going to the country because it was 
the fashion; others to engage in the 
occupation of husband-hunting; some 
could take only a short vacation, others 
none at all. 

The vexed topic came up for discus- 
sion at the family dinner-table for sev- 
eral successive weeks. 

“ Felix is going,” announced Roger on 
one of these occasions. 

Roger is our High School Boy, and 
Felix is his Chum. I spell them with 
capitals, as a feeble attempt to convey 
an adequate idea of the supreme self- 


importance of these young gentlemen. 
“Of course, we shall ask Gilbert and 
Laurentia,” said I, and all the rest 
echoed, “ Of course!” 
These were two young people whom 
we had known since childhood, and who 


were now engaged to be married. It 
was that rare kind of match that every- 
body approves of. Laurentia was a pret- 
ty, accomplished, and amiable girl, who 
always did and said the proper thing,— 
a characteristic that I, possessed of an 
equal aptitude in precisely the other 
direction, particularly admired and en- 
vied. Gilbert was a fine, steady young 
man, of good solid ability, devoted to 
his mother and his fiancée. He had no 
vices, and was to succeed his father in 
a flourishing business. 

The fact that the young couple had 
first met at our house naturally height- 
ened our interest in the affair, I thought 
they would both make excellent campers, 
and to my great satisfaction, they con- 
sented to go with much enthusiasm. 


o9T 


“Tt will be so delightfully romantic !” 
said Laurentia. She was somewhat in- 
clined to be sentimental in those days, 
but I thought this little weakness quite 
pardonable in a girl at this period of her 
life. 

Our party was, however, still incom- 
plete. 

“Children,” said my mother, “why 
don’t you ask Miss Kent ?” 

“Cranky Kent? Oma!” exclaimed 
Roger. 

“ Yes,” said mother, in her gentle way. 
“You have asked the others because 
you thought they would contribute to 
the pleasure of the party. Now why 
not ask some one for her own benefit ? 
Miss Kent needs such a trip badly 
enough, poor thing, and cannot afford 
to go to the country in any other way. 
It would do her a world of good, I am 
sure.” 

“ But she would n’t enjoy it, mother, 
a nervous old maid like her!” I remon- 
strated. 

“No harm to ask her.” 

We hesitated ; but pity for Miss Kent 
and the desire to please mother pre- 
vailed, and the lady was asked. 

She was ateacher in the public schools, 
and as much overworked and underpaid 
as such functionaries usually are. Her 
age no one knew, and it was hard to 
guess. Sometimes she looked over 
thirty, but her friends contended she 
was several years under that. She was 
a woman of “superior intellect,” and 
such peculiarities as usually accompany 
this endowment, owing to which she had 
been dubbed, by her disrespectful pupils, 
with the alliterative nickname quoted 
by Roger. As the support of an invalid 
mother and younger sister devolved par- 
tially upon her, she had never been able 
to get much enjoyment out of life, which, 
added to the trials she endured with the 
refractory youth under her charge, had 
somewhat soured her disposition. 

To my surprise,— and I confess, not 
wholly to my satisfaction,—she eagerly 
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accepted my invitation, after making 
sure the expense would come within her 
limit. 

We still lacked one man for the party, 
(much to Roger’s and Felix’s distress, 
we refused to consider them as full- 
grown men,) but this article being so 
difficult to obtain we went resignedly on 


with our preparations. 
One evening Roger rushed into the 


house with the somewhat ambiguous 
announcement, “Hullo, Sadie! I’ve 
found your man!” 

“Yes? Who is he?” 

“Why, I met Pilger on the street, 
and ‘ 

“What! Poor Pilger?” exclaimed all 
in chorus. 

“Ves ;—and I told him about the 
camping, and he seemed so interested, 
and said ¢hat was the kind of life for 
him ; so I said, just in fun, you know, 
‘Well, why don’t you come along, then? 
we want another man’; and he said he’d 


be glad to — he’s left his last position, ’ 


and is out of a job, you know — if my 
mother and sister would n’t object, and 


” 


“QO, Roger!” groaned mother, “what 
have you done?” 

“Good heavens!” I cried in conster- 
nation. “Don’t you know how he and 
Miss Kent dislike one another ?” 

“O,pshaw! what’s the odds ?” rejoined 
Roger coolly. “They can amuse them- 
selves making faces at each other all 
day long if they like. Well, if you don’t 
want him, all you ’’ve got to do is to say 
So. 

“No, it can’t be helped~ now,” said 
mother. “We must make the best of 
fg 

The gentleman in question was one of 
those persons who, while possessing 
plenty of ability, are utterly lacking in 
that highly useful quality called “ push.” 
Probably none of his acquaintances, who 
were in the habit of slyly designating 
him as “ Poor Pilger,” could have told 
exactly why they did so. He always 
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earned enough to satisfy his immediate 
wants, and seemed happy and contented 
enough, except for a rather forlorn ex- 
pression of countenance, and the gen- 
eral air of a ship tossed about on the 
ocean of life, and undecided which port 
to put into. He made upon you the 
impression of one who felt that the 
world owed him recognition, but was too 
proud to ask for it. 

He and Miss Kent had met upon one 
memorable occasion, and in consequence 
of a heated discussion had conceived a 
violent mutual antipathy. As he had 
subsequently alluded to her in the pres- 
ence of one of her friends who was kind 
enough to repeat it, as “that sarcastic 
spinster,” and she had stigmatized him 
to her hostess as a “ grumpy old bore,” 
neither cherished any illusion with 
regard to the other’s sentiments, and the 
prospect of having them together in the 
country was anything but promising. 

Singularly enough, after having made 
up our minds to camp out, none but 
unfavorable reports of this mode of life 
were brought to our ears; but as these 
came from people who belonged in the 
category we had been warned to avoid, 
we paid little heed to them. Alas, how 
bitterly I now regret it! 

“Tt will be easy enough to find a good 
camping-ground,” we had been told; 
“only it must be well wooded, with 
plenty of good water, hunting, and fish- 
ing, a mild, even climate, not too far 
from the city, near a town for supplies,” 
and so on. 

We soon gave up attempting to fulfill 
all these requirements, and contented 
ourselves with that picturesque spot 
known as Pine Cajon, a narrow strip of 
woodland nestled in among the hills at 
the foot of Mount Diablo. Here located, 
ten miles from a town and three from 
the nearest human habitation, (save for 
the few other scattered camps in the 
cafion,) we were indeed “ far from the 
madding crowd ”— in the midst of Na- 
ture’s solitudes. 
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We pitched our tents on a large level 
clearing covered with a carpet of leaves, 
and swung our hammocks among the 
oaks and sycamores that bounded it, 
and concealed us from the road. A 
gradual slope led from here tothe creek, 
on whose banks we soon cleared a space 
for our “kitchen” and “ dining-room.” 
Then our amateur camp-carpenters were 
put to work to construct rude but ser- 
viceable tables, benches, and cupboards ; 
a fine large range was built up of stones 
from.the creek-bed, which with the vari- 
ous cooking utensils suspended from the 
boughs of trees overhanging the creek, 
made quite a gypsy-like effect ; and by 
the time the tents were all arranged, 
books and camp-stools distributed, and 
people in gay camp costumes strolling 
about, the whole scene wore a very ro- 
mantic, cosy aspect. 

A good deal of work, however, had 
to be done before this result was ac- 
complished ; in the course of which it 
was noted with surprise that the most 
menial tasks seemed to be in greatest 
favor among the company. 

“Why is it?” we asked. 

“T think,” said Poor Pilger, “that it 
is because every one knows that he is 
not forfeiting the respect of the rest by 
so doing, and that the service he renders 
is counterbalanced by that rendered to 
him. It is merely the contempt with 
which the work is regarded that makes 
some kinds of work degrading. Of 
course you have all read Looking 
Backward ? 

Then came a chorus of opinions — 
not a “consensus.” 

“O,I did enjoy it so much!” said 
Miss Kent. “I wonder whether it will 
ever be realized !”’ 

“Gilbert and I read it together, and 
we thought it was just too sweet, es- 
pecially the part about Edith,” said 
Laurentia. ‘We skipped most of the 
description, it was so tiresome! ” 

“It’s absurdly idealistic,” said Gilbert. 
“Of course it just suits dreamers and 
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enthusiasts, because there is n’t a prac- 
tical idea in the whole thing.” 

“ No, indeed, I think it ’s an awful silly 
book,” said Roger. ‘Our teacher rec- 
ommended it, but I could n’t see any- 
thing in it. I’m sure Felix or I could 
do just as well if we’d read and studied 
as much as that man has!” 

The laugh that followed this ingenu- 
ous utterance was not well received by 
its author. 

For a day or so all went as merry as 
a marriage bell. Then the numerous 
petty trials of camp life began, which 
so try the tempers and test the charac- 
ters of campers. We hada spell of hot 
weather; the stove wouldn’t work; a 
stray dog stole our provisions; one of 
the horses ran away, and the other be- 
came disabled ; and to cap the climax a 
shower of rain fell suddenly, and did 
considerable damage. 

Our party was not able to rise supe- 
rior to all these annoyances, and soon 
every single member thereof was every 
one else’s mortal enemy; with the ex- 
ception of the two lovers, whose inces- 
sant billing and cooing only served to 
add fuel to the flames of the wrath of the 
rest. Felix and Roger, erstwhile such 
jolly comrades, snapped and snarled 
at one another like two little black and 
tans. “Poor Pilger” was more melan- 
choly than ever, and “Cranky Kent”’ 
fancied herself at her desk, and tried to 
discipline us all. 

However, we couldn’t murder one 
another or run away, so we were obliged 
to get over our ill-humor ; a smile began 
to be seen now and then upon our al- 
ready sunburnt countenances, and all 
graciously condescended to forgive and 
be forgiven. 

Then we pitched in and had a good 
time despite dirt, inconvenience, warm 
weather, the presence of insects of 
every known species and variety, and 
the proximity of wild cats, coyotes, and 
rattlesnakes. We rode, bathed, fished, 
hunted, and botanized ; read, sketched, 
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dozed, talked, and ate. This last occu- 
pation was by no means least, however, 
for it soon became our principal one. 
The name of our sylvan abode caused 
much discussion. Such hackneyed and 
commonplace names as “Camp Con- 
tent,” “ Tramps’ Tryst,” etc., were scorn- 
fully rejected in favor of the more ap- 
propriate and original one of “ Pigs in 
Clover.” A set of rules, the production 


of the combined brains of Roger and 
Felix, were printed in bold capitals and 
They read somewhat 


affixed to a tree. 
as follows : 

“No pig permitted to grunt on these 
grounds. Any pig not satisfied with his 
clover is at liberty to go and seek green 
fields and pastures new, 

“ Do not call for finger-bowls, electric 
lights, chicken-tamales, or any other re- 
finements and luxuries of modern civil- 
ization. 

“Any rabbit, quail, squirrel, or rat- 
tlesnake, found trespassing on these 
grounds will be dealt with to the full 
extent of the law. 

“For the protection of home industry 
all bustles, high-heeled shoes, tight 
pants, and diamond shirt studs, imported 
into this camp, will be subject toa heavy 
tariff.” 

Before our camping trip I had often 
heard it said that in order to know people 
well one must live next door to them; 
travel with them; and so on. But I 
soon discovered and do hereby assert, 
for the benefit of all prospective campers, 
that all these degrees of intimacy are as 
mere calling acquaintance, compared to 
that of camping out together. The 
emergencies of this peculiar life are sure 
to bring out and expose to public view 
the most secret and hitherto successfully 
concealed defect of character inherited 
from one’s remotest ancestor. Just as 
the physical structure of the rabbits 
Roger and Felix shot and dissected was 
laid bare, so the moral anatomy seems 
to be revealed under the pitiless knife 
of camp trials. 
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It was not long before I began to no- 
tice that Gilbert habitually shirked his 
work,— Gilbert, so faithful to business, 
so ready to fly at a look from his be- 
trothed ; and next I observed how fre- 
quently Poor Pilger would follow him 
up and complete it. Then Laurentia 
was to me a source of anxiety. First 
she became afflicted with that scourge 
of California country places,poison oak, 
which caused her to be in a chronic state 
of agony, not from the ravages of,the 
disease, but the fear that Gilbert would 
see her swelled face. 

Now, poison oak, as every one knows, 
is no beautifier ; and although I sympa- 
thized with Laurentia’s annoyance at 
having her lover present while she-was 
in this condition, still I could not help 
realizing that vanity occupied a much 
more prominent place in her moral com- 
position than I had had any idea of. 
Between Gilbert’s solicitude concerning 
his beloved one’s condition, and her con- 
stant dread of his catching a glimpse of 
her, the camp enjoyed what Roger and 
Felix called a “circus.” It took the 
united strength of the party to keep 
them apart. 

Then, I regret to state, even after she 
recovered her health, Laurentia some- 
how or other did zoft recover her good 
looks. Tan and sunburn.were as unbe- 
coming to her complexion (which I be- 
gan darkly to suspect she had been in 
the habit of somewhat influencing) as 
the free and easy camp costume was to 
her figure She looked slovenly and 
forlorn, instead of picturesque. 

In striking contrast to her was Miss 
Kent, who seemed completely meta- 
morphosed from the unprepossessing 
creature we had brought with us. Her 
little mannerisms seemed to have disap- 
peared ; her gray eyes lost their keen, 
restless expression and became soft and 
dreamy ; the loose blouse waist and 
full skirt filled out her spare figure, as 
the fresh air and exercise did the hol- 
lows in her cheek. 
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Poor Pilger also showed improvement. 
Instead of his customary cynicism, he 
displayed a wit and liveliness no one 
had ever given him credit for. He and 
Miss Kent indulged frequently in gen- 
uine repartee,— a thing one seldom en- 
joys outside of books, — which was a 
great relief from Roger’s and Felix’s 
vile puns, and the silly spooning of the 
lovers. 

One day, about the middle of the third 
week of our sojourn, I was esconced in 
my favorite nook under a fine old oak, 
trying to read one of those silly “ sum- 
mer novels” recommended by review- 
ers who are reluctant absolutely to con- 
demn them; though why one’s brain 
should necessarily be supposed to be in 
a comatose condition while in the coun- 
try I have never been able to under- 
stand. Well, I had just reached the 
regulation climax of the story, where 
the impossible heroine of an absurd sit- 
uation is undergoing a fearful mental 
struggle for no apparent cause, and was 
deliberating whether to finish the chap- 
ter or take a nap, when I espied a red 
and white ticking skirt through the fo- 
liage. 

“Where's Gilbert?”’ I inquired, as 
the wearer approached with a languid 
air. 

“QO, I don’t know ; I’ve got rid of him,” 
drawled Laurentia, sinking down upon 
a stump, and flinging her hat at a lizard. 

“Got rid of Gilbert!” I echoed in 
surprise. “Why, what in the world 
makes you use such an expression, Lau- 
rentia?” 

“What makes you ask such a silly 
question?” she retorted. “As though 
we must always be together! We are 
not the Siamese Twins !”’ 

“ What ’s the matter, Laurentia ? have 
you and Gilbert had a quarrel ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, there’s something on your 
mind. I’ve noticed it for several days, 
and you might as well out with it.” 

“Yes, I suppose I’d better,” she re- 
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plied slowly, “as you’re my most inti- 
mate friend,” — 

“ Within reach,” I interposed. 

“—-T may as well confide in you- 
The truth is, Sadie, I’m disappointed in 
Gilbert.” 

“Disappointed? How so?” 

“Well, I can’t exactly say. 
respects.” 

“ What, for instance?” 

“ Well, for one thing, he has seemed 
so selfish since he has been out here. 
You must have noticed how lazy he is; 
he’s willing enough to dance attendance 
on me, but he won't lift a finger-for any 
one else; and I’m afraid — after we’re 
married, he won’t want to wait on me 
either!” 

“QO, that’s nothing. Husbands seldom 
do, you know,” I remarked encoura- 
gingly. 

“T had no idea he was so fond of his 
eating,” she went on. “If there’s any- 
thing on the table he likes, he says, 
‘Camp-life isn’t so bad, after all’; if 
there is n’t, he sort of droops and pines.” 

“Well, we are all affected more or 
less that way out here,” said I, laugh- 
ing. ‘“ Don’t let a little thing like that 
trouble you!”’ 

“Straws show which way the wind 
blows,” she replied sententiously. “All 
these things are indications for married 
life, and not favorable ones, either.” 

“Weil, what other crimes has poor 
Gilbert been guilty of ?” 

“Don’t say ‘poor Gilbert,’ say poor 
me,” she replied gloomily. “All my illu- 
sions have vanished. I’m not so lost in 
moonshine that I can’t use my reason- 
ing faculties, and I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that Gilbert and I are not suited 
to one another.” 

“Not suited 
echoed. 

“When everybody says—’” I stopped 
short, bethinking myself that this argu- 
nent might not be the most effective 
one I could use. So I changed my 
tactics and said :— 


In many 


to one another!” I 
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“Then you mean to give him up, just 
because he has not shown himself per- 
fect under some of the most trying cir- 
cumstances in which a man can be 
placed. So this is your love, your de- 
votion !” 

“You wrong me, Sadie. I love Gil- 
bert as much as ever. I find I have 
been mistaken in him, that is all.” 

I sat bolt upright. “Laurentia Low- 
ry, don’t be a humbug! Onlya woman 
would talk like that. You do zof love 
him any longer, or else you never did. 
Every single word you say proves it. 
You ’re’a fickle, heartless, exacting girl, 
and don’t deserve the devotion of a fine 
fellow like Gilbert. He would never 
judge you so harshly, or throw you over 
for a whim!” 

After which outburst, I arose trom 
my stump, and stalked indignantly from 
the spot. Although I could not but ad- 


mit the justice of Laurentia’s strictures, 
still I could not bear the thought of an 
estrangement between the lovers, and 


the miscarriage of all my plans for them. 
Anxiously I awaited developments, but 
none came. 

A day or two after this conversation 
our party made an excursion, which in- 
cluded the chief bit of sight-seeing in 
the vicinity,— a trip to the summit of the 
mountain to witness the sunset. We 
had the conveyance and team, and took 
turns walking and riding up the steep 
four-mile mountain road. 

On account of its isolated situation, 
Mount Diablo commands a magnificent 
view of the surrounding country. Just 
at sundown we stood on the little plat- 
eau. Even my unpoetical soul yielded 
to the spell of the hour and scene. How 
can I describe it when the masters of 
language have failed? Below us the 
verdure-covered hills, with the dark 
shadows resting on them, sloped down 
to meet the broad plain, stretching away 
into the dim distance with its checker- 
board of green farms, and the San Joa- 
quin like a silver ribbon winding its way 
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among them. Above us was the blue 
dome of the heavens. All the west was 
bathed in rosy light, and in its midst 
hung the great shining globe, which 
sank lower and lower till it seemed to 
touch the earth, lightly resting there — 
the clouds behind it forming a back- 
ground — as though human hands had 
carelessly tossed it into the midst of the 
plain. Then began a succession of trans- 
formation scenes. Now it was a great 
ball of ice; now a distant lake of fire; 
this flattened to a sheet of gold foil 
spread out upon the land, then slowly, 
slowly dwindled and melted away, till it 
sank like a breath into the ocean. 

For a moment we were all awed into 
silence, then broke out into exclama- 
tions. 

“Is n’t it just too lovely for anything !” 
said Laurentia. 

“O pshaw!” sniffed Roger, “if you 
make such a fuss about /¢/az, I wonder 
what you would say about Niagara Falls, 
or a real live volcano, or the pyramids.” 

“ Yes, or some of the things in Jules 
Verne’s books,” added Felix. “ You 
ought to read ‘Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea,’ if you’re fond 
of wonders !”’ 

“ What did you think of it?” said Mr. 
Pilger in a low voice, turning to Miss 
Kent, who still stood with eyes dilated 
and lips apart. 

“T think,” she answered, “that it is 
worth while having been tired for ten 
years to see.”’ 

He paused, then spoke again. “ Shall 
I tell you the feeling I always have when 
looking at such a sight ? That the Mak- 
er thereof has done wisely in withhold- 
ing from us the power fitly to express 
our admiration and delight; as thus 
something is still left of it all, to be 
completed, perfected in the hereafter.” 

We stood for a little while longer, 
watching the billows of fog roll in, a 
level ocean shrouding hill and vale from 
our sight ; then reluctantly turned our 
steps homeward. 
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As we neared the cafion, Gilbert 
trudging down the mountain a little in 
advance of mecame to my side, and said 
awkwardly, “Say, Sadie, there’s some- 
thing I'd like to speak to you about.” 

“To me?” I exclaimed in surprise. 

“Yes. You’rea sensible girl; I’ve 
known you all my life; and I want you 
to advise me how to act.” 

“But there is the one whom you 
should confide in, and consult on all 
occasions,” said J, indicating Laurentia 
seated in the carriage. 

“ But it’s impossible this time,” he 
insisted with an embarrassed air, fixing 
his eye on a stick he was whittling,— 
“because — it concerns her!” 

“Yes?” and I assumed an air of rail- 
lery, though a pang of apprehension 
seized me. “Do you want me to plead 
with her to name an earlier day, or to 
assure her that there is no ground for 
jealousy on account of our earlier ac- 
quaintance, as there has never been 
anything between us?” 


“Nothing of the kind,” he replied, 
making a feeble attempt to smile. “The 
fact is, I have met with a great disap- 


, 


pointment since we came out here.’ 

“Indeed! of what nature ?”’ 

“Laurentia. I am disappointed in 
her.” 

“You? Why, what have you got to 
be disappointed about ?” 

He did not heed the stress upon the 
personal pronoun. 

“ Nothing that can be definitely ex- 
pressed. She is not exactly the girl I 
took her for ;that’s all.’”’ 

“You are rather late in making the 
discovery !’’ was all I could say. 

“ Better late than never,” he retorted. 
“T was never thrown with her so much 
before ; never had the opportunity of 
observing her in her daily life, as I have 
here ; and I am, as I say, disappointed, 
bitterly disappointed! There are traits 
which I never suspected; which —in 
short,I fear Laurentia is not calculated to 
make me happy. Mind, I still iove her.” 
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“ Nonsense,” I interrupted ; “don’t be 
a hypocrite. It’s just like a man.” I 
stopped short ; those words had a famil- 
ar ring ; a vague recollection came to 
me of having used similar ones before, 
under similar circumstances, but with 
a slightly different application. ‘“ You 
can’t make me believe it, anyhow,” I 
added hastily. 

“ But I feel,” he continued, ignoring 
my remarks, “that she no longer loves 
me. In a hundred ways I divine it. You 
have observed her closely. Tell me the 
truth; do you not think her feelings 
have changed ?” 

These words were uttered, not in fear 
and trembling, but with a sort of eager- 
ness; to cover up which he began to 
whistle. 

“O dear, no!” said I with biting sar- 
casm, “they have n’t changed a particle. 
She still loves you, of course — as you do 
her ; exactly,” and I laughed scornfully. 

He looked at me uneasily, evidently 
in doubt whether to be elated at his 
fiancée’s coldness, or distressed at her 
constancy. “ Howdo you know? what 
did she say ?” 

“ Never mind what she said. It was 
in strict confidence, as your revelations 
have been. Suffice it to say that you 
have been disappointed in her, she in 
you, and I am disgusted with you both !” 

I had “let the cat out of the bag” this 
time, but I was so angry that I did not 
care. So this was to be the end of my 
pet match ! It would be broken off ; and 
/ would surely be blamed in the mat- 
ter. Goodness knows what absurd ru- 
mors would be set afloat as to the doings 
in camp! Andthen, what was to become 
of my favorite theories of married life, 
all of which were to have been put in 
practice by this model couple ? 

I felt then and there that the camp- 
ing trip was an utter failure ; and con- 
tinued-to feel so, despite the boisterous 
hilarity of Roger and Felix, whose in- 
cessant flow of bad wit jarred terribly 
upon my nerves, and the less demon- 
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strative enjoyment of Mr. Pilger and 
Miss Kent, especially in one another's 
society ; for, far from manifesting any 
trace of their former aversion and repug- 
uance, the “sarcastic spinster” and 
“grumpy old bore” seemed to prove 
mutually entertaining. 

This fact was another source of unea- 
siness. Of course I did not apprehend 
any immediate danger, still I determined 
to keep a sharp lookout upon them. 

I was not at all surprised when, a day 
or so after the excursion up the moun- 
tain, my friend Laurentia announced her 
intention of returning home. A cousin 
of hers, she said, had arrived in the city, 
whom she felt bound to entertain, and 
she remarked casually that camp life 
did n’t “seem to agree very well” with 
her, in which I heartily concurred. 

They had evidently had it out between 
them. Gilbert remained a few days 
longer, for appearance’s sake ; then he 
pleaded business, and shook the dust of 
the camp from his heels and departed. 

Of course the others were much aston- 
ished at the turn of affairs, though, as 
afterwards appeared, one or two had 
also made discoveries, and drawn infer- 
ences. 

The subject was alluded to soon after 
by Mr. Pilger, Miss Kent, and myself. 
He had been reading poetry to her as 
she reclined in the hammock, (always a 
suspicious proceeding,) while I sat at a 
little distance and sketched them. The 
spot was very pretty and picturesque. 
Half way up the steep hillside at our 
right, inclined at an angle that seem- 
ingly threatened to precipitate it upon 
our heads, hung a giant pine tree, bent 
with years, its withered branches out- 
stretched as though pleading for a long- 
er lease of life. Opposite rose a more 
gradual slope, covered with yellow stub- 
ble and wavy buckeye trees, where the 
horses were feeding. At our feet flowed 
the creek ; the low gurgle of its waters, 
and the call of the quail were the only 
sounds that broke the stillness. 
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“ Sadie,” called Miss Kent, “come 
here and settle this point. Do you think 
that the one fault of selfishness is suffi- 
cient to mar the whole character?” 

“T certainly do, We have just had a 
practical illustration of it,” I rejoined. 
“A certain young man and woman we 
all know have the same lovely, charm- 
ing qualities they always had, but we no 
longer perceive them.” 

“T suppose it is because selfishness 
includes or fosters so many other faults,” 
said Miss Kent thoughtfully. 

“ Not that exactly,”’ answered Mr. Pil- 
ger. “Selfishness,—love of self,—is a 
drop of deadliest poison, which, once 
introduced into the moral system, soon 
penetrates to the core of being, and eats 
into the very soul. The lovely, charm- 
ing qualities are all on the surface, and 
only chance, or profound knowledge, or 


‘keen insight, reveals the corruption be- 


low. It is like this apple.” He selected 
one from the box at his feet, and held 
it up for inspection. “ How fair and 
tempting it looks! You take a bite,— 
delicious ! — that is first acquaintance; 
another, and another,—still fine,—a 
friendly intimacy.”” He continued to 
eat. “Ha, you detect a slightly bitter 
flavor,— that is a friendship of several 
years’ standing. All at once,—mar- 
riage, or camp life. Ugh! it is worm- 
eaten ; you cast it from you in disgust. 
Its smooth, rosy cheek and appetizing 
odor have indeed vanished.” He threw 
the offending fruit far into the bushes, 
scaring a timid little cottontail rabbit, 
who scampered away as fast as he could 
go. 

“ But you knew that apple was worm- 
eaten before you tried it. Do you then 
possess the gift of reading character 
also?’ 

A half-satirical, half-pathetic smile 
passed over his features. 

“Well, no,” he replied slowly ; “ but, 
you see, I have had considerable expe- 
rience with worm-eaten apples !”’ 

There was silence for a moment. I 
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glanced at Miss Kent, who was swing- 
ing lazily in the hammock, looking the 
very picture of health: her hair waving 
and tossing on her temples, and a soft 
flush upon her cheek; and from her to 
Mr. Pilger, in his flannel shirt and straw 
hat, so much more becoming to a man 
than the conventional city attire,— the 
tawny hue of his skin almost matching 
that of his hair and eyes. There could 
be no doubt of the beneficial effect, 
physical at least, of camp life upon these 
two. 

I uttered this thought aloud. 

“Yes,” said Miss Kent with a little 
sigh of supreme content. ‘ Yes, some- 
times I think I should like to camp out 
forever. How I hate the thought of re- 
turning to the dingy, noisy, crowded 
city, the wind and the dust, my bare 
school room, the fashion and folly, the 
din, the strife, and the toil! When I 


lie here I feel as though I could swing 
off into eternity with hardly a regret.” 
A woodpecker tapped gently on the 


tree trunk, and we heard that peculiar 
“swish ” of the heavy branches in the 
breeze. 

“ Does n’t that sound sort of suggest 
to you a previous existence?” asked 
Mr. Pilger. 

“Yes, at times I fancy myself —I 
wonder if I could succeed in conveying 
it to you?—I fancy myself —”’ 

“ A gypsy?” I suggested. 

“ No, not a gypsy.” 

“A dusky denizen of the tropics, 
then,” said Mr. Pilger; “or an abori- 
gine,who roamed the fields and woods be- 
fore the race was civilized ; one of those 
cliff or cave dwellers, perhaps ?”’ 

“ Yes, only more ancient still.” 

She lay back and closed her eyes. 

“Sometimes, when I lie suspended 
here between earth and heaven, I lose 
myself in reverie, and lapse into a sort 
of imaginative-trance state. The dull 
routine of my former life seems blotted 
from my memory. I am a creature of 
some remote geological epoch, and the 
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blood of the primitive human being 
runs rampant in my veins. 

“Gorgeous and luxuriant vegetation 
abounds here, and animals of huge form 
and mighty strength come and frolic 
about me. I knowand understand them; 
there is neither fear nor hate between 
us. Every fiber of my elastic frame 
throbs with vigorous life. All through 
the changes of the pristine day I leap 
in the sunlight that pours its molten 
stream into my veins, or glide down the 
water courses, splashing in the cool cur- 
rent, and eat strangely delicious fruits 
that have in them the elixir of life. 

“ T have noachesand pains, no doubts, 
no desires, no aspirations, no regrets. 
No conflicts between right and wrong 
harass my spirit, no vain conjectures 
perplex my brain. But when I linger 
in primordial slumber, often I see in 
dim visions, prophetic glimpses of future 
life upon this planet,—this beautiful 
planet, neglected and maltreated by her 
ungratefulchildren; fair Nature’s haunts 
deserted ; earth prevented from yielding 
her fruits ; millions swarming together 
here and there, trampling one another 
into the mire in the mad struggle for ex- 
istence ; fields bathed in blood, godlike 
visages distorted with brutal passions, 
bodies tainted with disease, minds grop- 
ing in doubt and ignorance, souls bereft 
of their glorious inheritance, their won- 
drous powers stunted and destroyed. 
Then a mighty shudder passes over me 
and I awake. The face of Nature smiles 
on me, the soft airs whisper in my ear, 
and I am glad again.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Mr. Pilger, 
after a pause, “that you have described 
a being rather superior to the present 
order. It is true, then, that we have 
degenerated ?”’ 

“ Not so,” she replied, sitting upright 
in the hammock and gazing earnestly at 
us. “It is Nature’s first and rudest 
effort. Man is but a perfect animal; a 
savage, though a noble one; a spirit, but 
earth-bound, not yet conscious of its 
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needs and powers. Later comes the 
storm and the stress, the rousing of the 
dormant soul ; its long and painful jour- 
ney over the rocky path, and through 
the mists and the darkness, to be 
strengthened and purified. After we 
are weary, and yearning fora respite, we 
turn for a while to this semblance of 
primal calm, but we must not falter, till 
age after age has dropped into the abyss 
of time, and the soul that stirred so 
feebly in its sluggish infancy shall evolve 
into glorious oneness with God and the 
universe.” 

Once more that rustle of the branches 
overhead. No one spoke for a while. 

‘Sadie, come to dinner, right away ! 
I’m as hungry as an ox!” bawled Roger. 

“There’s the natural man for you,” 
said Mr. Pilger laughing. 

It now became clear to me that it was 
high time to think of breaking up camp. 
The creek was drying up, the game be- 
coming scarce, and mosquitoes more 
plentiful. Besides, I feared another 
catastrophe. 

“Tt will never do in the world for 
those two ninnies to be falling in love,” 
I said to mother. “They only tancy 
one.another because they ’re ina partic- 
ularly happy frame of mind just now 
and there ’s nothing else todo. You 
know the proverb. We must hurry, be- 
fore the mischief is done, and get them 
out of the way of temptation. Let us 
pack up and go home.” 

Alas for my plans! The objects of 
my solicitude cheerfully acquiesced in 
them, declaring that they had never 
enjoyed a holiday so much in their lives ; 
for which they were indebted to us, and 
so forth. 

They helped in the preparations for 
departure with an air of ingenuous inno- 
cence: but only the day before we left 
I made a discovery that filled me with 
dismay. 

Both had been working hard, and we 
had sent them off for a little rest. 
Shortly after, wishing to know where 
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something had been put, I went to their 
usual retreat, and parting the bushes, 
saw a startling and highly edifying 
sight. 

Miss Kent reclined in the hammock, 
as usual, but beside her, on a camp-stool 
sat Mr. Pilger, with his arm around her 
and his face suspiciously close to hers. 

Both started when they saw me, but 
while she had the grace to blush, he 
glanced up with the utmost unconcern. 
I stammered out an apology for my in- 
trusion. 

“QO, don’t apologize !”’ he said coolly. 
“Tt does n’t matter in the least. Isabel 
was just about to say ‘yes’ to me, — 
that ’s all.” 

“Tsabel!” I turned to her. “Is this 
true?” She gave mea deprecating look. 

“ Yes, —no, —that is, O Sadie! no; 
I was n’t just going to, because — be- 
cause I have already done so!” 

Poor Pilger grinned from ear to ear. 
“You don’t appear exactly overjoyed, 
Miss Sadie,” he remarked. “ Won’t you 
congratulate us ?” 

I glared at the two culprits, but felt 
compelled to utter the usual formula ; 
whereat he actually laughed outright. 

“ You say it just as though you were 
extending condolences, Sadie!’ said Is- 
abel. 

“Not at all,” I replied ; “but I was 
just thinking how you used to pride 
yourself on being a man-hater.” 

“Why certainly,” put in Mr. Pilger, 
“and she’s one still. She hates every 
man but me; and the exception only 
proves the rule, you know !” 

His devil-may-care behavior exaspe- 
rated me beyond endurance. 

“T presume then,” I went on, “that 
she has ceased to regard you as a 
grumpy old bore, and that you, on your 
part, no longer consider her a sarcastic 
spinster.” 

“You’re mistaken. I still do, but I 
am in hopes not to be ad/e to consider 
her so much longer ; and as for her, she 
has borne up so well thus far under the 
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boring process —have n’t you Isabel ?— 
that she has concluded to bear up with 
the old bore to the end of the chapter.” 
After which both malefactors went off 
into another peal of merriment. 

There was no use attempting to make 
them regard the matter seriously, so I 
gave it up in despair. 

During the trip home they were in a 
particularly hilarious mood, caused part- 
ly, I suppose, by their own happiness, 
and partly by my undisguised chagrin. 
For I was chagrined. I felt that it was 
a highly unsuitable match, which would 
be sure to turn out badly. Both were 
too set in their ways to marry, and 
neither had a penny in the world; and 
it zever would have ‘happened but for 
this camping trip. 

As I expected, after our return to 
town the all-absorbing topics that kept 
the tongues of the gossips of our set 
wagging for a month were the two 
matches that were respectively off and 


on. Laurentia went into retirement for 
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a while, but soon blossomed out again 
as gay as ever, and confided to me that 
she “could n’t imagine what she had 
seen in that fellow.” 

“ That fellow” has become absorbed 
in business, and bids fair to develop into 
the very type of a shrewd merchant and 
solid citizen. 

As for those other two misguided 
creatures, they are soon to be married. 

She has resigned her position, and he 
has secured one which it is to be hoped 
will enable them to keep the wolf from 
the door during the honeymoon, at least. 

I saw them the other evening, and 
they bantered me on my disapproval. 

“TI do not deny,” I replied, “that I 
cherish misgivings ; but I earnestly hope 
they may prove baseless, and that you 
two will never be disappointed in one 
another.” 

“ No danger of that!” said he laugh- 
ing. ‘ We have both been tried in the 
fiery furnace,— we have camped out to- 


gether !” 
Sadie S. 


THE LESSONS OF 1890. 


It is a long time since the American 
people were more astonished at them- 
selves than when they read in the morn- 
ing dailies of November 5th, 1890, what 
they had been doing the day before. 
They had evidently intended to rebuke 
the Administration party, and may have 
supposed that they had done so. But 
they never dreamed that they had so 
nearly wiped it out. No doubt some of 
those who helped to wield the birch 
were pained to see the old party get 
quite so merciless a trouncing. This 
feeling would naturally most prevail 


among those members of the Farmers’ 
Alliance whose desertion of their old 
party let in Democrats. But the move- 
ment was so general that the Democratic 
party must have gained many deter- 
mined recruits who are glad to see the 
wreck they have made. 

Nothing is easier than to mistake the 
meaning of a popular election. The 
Republican party assumed that their - 
victory in 1888 was a deliberate and vig- 
orous endorsement of their tariff policy. 
Proceeding on that assumption, they 
have rushed headlong to speedy destruc- 
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tion. They freely admit that their new 
tariff defeated them this time, and plead 
only that the people had not had time 
to learn its beauties. The fact is, how- 
ever, that it had been before Congress 
and the people several months, and had 
been fully discussed everywhere east of 
the Rocky Mountains. Its features 
were as simple as any legislation could 
be. The total repeal of the sugar duties, 
the enactment of direct bounties instead, 
the 30 cents tax on 48 pounds of barley, 
the remission of the internal tax on 
brandy used in fortifying sweet wines, 
the reciprocity arrangement by which 
the President is to exercise the taxing 
power hitherto vested exclusively in 
Congress, the general increase of duties 
which brought so swift a rise of prices, 
—what could be more simple than any 
or all of these? 

Nothing ever so clarified and simpli- 
fied the tariff question as the substitu- 
tion of a direct bounty in place of 
the sugar duties. It brought out in 
the clearest possible light the intent 
of a protective tariff to be a subsidy 
to special industries. If it is a sub- 
sidy, somebody must pay it. Who does 
pay it? Theconsumer. And who pays 
the new, direct subsidy? Everybody 
who contributes to the funds in the na- 
tional treasury. It is drawn from the 
same source as are the soldiers’ pen- 
sions and the pay of government off- 
cers. The only difference between the 
new bounty and the old protection is 
that the latter was collected from the 
consumers of the goods by the mer- 
chants who sold them, while the former 
will be collected from all taxpayers by 
the mailed hand of the government. 

With so clear and striking an object 
lesson before them, to teach them the 
whole purpose and result of a protective 
, tariff, the people had no excuse for rot 
understanding it, and if ignorance on 
that point was the cause of the sudden 
revolution of politics, they are not capa- 
ble of self-government. They had been 
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living under a very high protective tariff 
for twenty-eight years, and its glorious 
results had been pointed out to them by 
Mr. Blaine and others every year for 
the last ten years. Two years ago they 
were complimented on their deep famil- 
iarity with the question, which was said 
to be the cause of Mr. Harrison’s elec- 
tion. Can it be that they are so much 
more ignorant than they were then? 
Have they learned nothing at all, and 
forgotten a part of what they did know? 

Suppose we answer, yes? Then the 
inevitable conclusion is that we ought 
to simplify our tax system and bring it 
down to the comprehension of the tax- 
payers. The surest and swiftest way to 
do that would be to abolish all custom- 
houses and collect our national taxes 
directly, through the collecting agencies 
already established for State and county 
purposes. There are some objections to 
the plan, but there would certainly be 
no complaint that the taxpayers forgot 
in two years all they knew about paying 
taxes. It would be admirably suited to 
a people so feeble of intellect and short 
of memory as protectionist explanations 
of the rout of 1890 assume the Ameri- 
cans to be. 

The history of the McKinley tariff, of 
the events that led to it, and of the elec- 
tion results for which it is unanimously 
agreed to be in great part responsible, 
constitutes one of the most powerful 
free trade arguments ever presented to 
the American people. The bill itself 
was a confession that the tariff which 
our protectionist statesmen had been 
trying twenty-eight years to perfect 
was still radically defective. Even in 
the hands of its friends, a protective 
tariff is seen to be, not a stable fiscal 
policy, but one which needs constant 
patching. 

The patching disturbs business. This 
disturbance was kept up for months. 
How much it cost the people cannot be 
estimated. But after all this loss and 
annoyance, the bill becomes a law, and 
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lo, at once a political revolution occurs 
which is almost absolutely certain to 
sweep it off the statute books. Then 
we shall have more tariff patching, more 
disturbance. 

Here we have a wholly artificial, and 
quite frightful, uncertainty introduced 
into the business of the country. The 
natural uncertainties are enough. They 
kill some, drive some insane, and ruin 
many. It is inevitable that when the 
government interferes as an additional 
disturbing element, these dire conse- 
quences will be multiplied. A tariff 
made by an absolute monarch might be 
stable while the king lived. But there 
can be no settled protective policy in a 
free country. 

Here is our new tariff, than which 
none was ever so long and closely stud- 
ied by its authors, nor so vigorously dis- 
cussed in and out of Congress. It rep- 
resents the ripest wisdom of the party 
which claims all the wisdom there is in 
tariff making. In less than a month 
after it took effect the people gave em- 
phatic notice that they did not mean to 
submit to it longer than until such time 
as they could elect a new Senate and 
President to pass and sign a repeal bill, 
which will have more than a two thirds 
majority in the popular house. If the 
Senate were elected by the popular vote, 
the life of the McKinley tariff would be 
short indeed. 

Now this very prospect of its early 
repeal will preclude all those later good 
effects on which its fond progenitors 
depend for its vindication against the 
odium incurred by its first results, ad- 
mitted to be offensive to the people and 
disastrous to their party. The pres- 
ent offensive result is a rise of prices. 
What is to be the later beneficial re- 
sult? The calling into existence of new 
enterprises is the only means by which 
a tariff pretends to benefit anybody. 
But after the landslide of Nov. 4, who 
is going to embark in these new enter- 
prises? It will take a year to get them 
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started, and by that time the House will 
be overwhelmingly anti-McKinley, and 
the Republican majority in the Senate 
may be so reduced that the same num- 
ber of Republican votes as were finally 
cast against it before will suffice to re- 
peal the law. In two years its enemies 
will have another chance, with great 
odds in their favor. He must bea reck- 
less investor indeed, who builds a fac- 
tory on a foundation so shaky as the 
McKinley tariff. Any tax system, if 
the tax-payers are free to change it at 
their will, is a sandy foundation for the 
business of a country, or for any one of 
its industries ; but especially a tax sys- 
tem which the tax-payers have given 
emphatic notice that they are in a great 
hurry to change. 

If this timely warning had not been 
given to would-be investors in tariff- 
built enterprises, they might in two 
years have had something to show 
which to the superficial would have 
looked like monuments of the wisdom 
of that policy. As it is, they will not 
dare invest. The “later good effects” 
will not be forthcoming. The bad ef- 
fects will continue; they may grow 
worse, or they may be forgotten, or at- 
tributed to other causes. But in either 
case their effect on politics is extremely 
unlikely to pass away in two years. 

Consequently the dilemma of the Re- 
publican party is trying. If the party 
shall unload the McKinley law it will 
lose California and Pennsylvania, and 
its thoroughgoing protectionists in all 
the States. Otherwise it will fail to re- 
cover New York and Indiana, and its 
reformers throughout the North. 

Whether all this will be offset by 
some supreme folly on the part of the 
Democrats, or, what would be equally 
fatal, some wisdom which the people are 
not yet ableto comprehend, remains to be 
seen. They may adopt the admonition 
of Moses to the Children of Israel at 
the Red Sea: “Stand still and see the 
salvation of the Lord.” They will have 

, 
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the plausible excuse that it is useless to 
pass laws with the President and Senate 
against them. The bolder and better 
course would be to pass good bills and 
put the President and Senate on record. 
The tariff bill they pass should bea rad- 
ical reform, which will not need to be 
itself reformed for some years. 

This for two reasons,— one a party 
reason and the other not. The party 
reason is that the Senate would be sure 
to reject such a bill, and the reform 
would likely be left for the Democrats 
to win immortal glory on. One other 
good feature of such a course is that 
tariff reforms disturb business, and they 
ought to be made thorough enough to 
last a while. If the Democratic meas- 
ure is introduced into Congress during 
the long term of 1891-’92, it will be be- 
fore the people in the presidential cam- 
paign, and they can compare it with the 
McKinley law and take their choice. 

But there is the silver agitation. Un- 
less the Democrats adopt free coinage 
of silver, they will lose the support of 


the Farmers’ Allignce, and of many of 
their own new recruits, not only in the 
West but in all the agricultural dis- 


tricts. If they do passa free coinage 
bill, they will lose the support of many 
far Eastern tariff reformers, and they 
may lose New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut. This loss would have to 
be offset by the electoral votes of West- 
ern States, which they can hardly hold 
in a presidential year, by any good deeds 
they might do. Fortunately for them, 
free coinage is not so nearly a party issue 
as the tariff, and the Republicans in 
both houses of the present Congress 
have grievously offended the anti-silver 
men. The free coinage bill may go 
through the Democratic House like a 
whirlwind, and yet a hundred Eastern 
Democrats, with anti-silver constituen- 
cies, may save their records by voting 
against it. It is pretty sure to die in 
the Senate, and even if it passed there 
he President would not dare sign it. In 
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short, on this question, as on the tariff, 
the Democrats appear to have the ad- 
vantage. 

Withsolid and nearly solid delegations 
in Congress from so many Northern 
States, the Democrats will be relieved 
of the ancient odium of a “ solid South,” 
which nevertheless will be solider than 
ever. If the Senate passes the Lodge 
election bill this winter, the Democrat- 
ic House will pass a bill repealing it, 
and will lose few if any Northern votes 
by so doing. Neither will they lose any 
votes by declining to increase the pen- 
sions. Qn all issues growing out of the 
war they will occupy a safer position 
than ever before. 

The dangers they have to encounter 
will be on issues yet to arise. The 
McKinley bill may serve its avowed pur- 
pose of reducing revenues by increasing 
taxation, and it may go farther in that 
direction than its authors intended. 
This, with the recent increase in the 
pension and other appropriations, may 
create a serious deficit in the treasury, 
which will necessitate prompt and vig- 
orous measures. But here, too, the 
Democrats areon the safer side, for noth- 
ing that they are in danger of doing 
to relieve the deficit will hurt them 
as much as its existence will hurt the 
Republicans, who will be held responsi- 
ble for it. 

The fact that the first extensive trial 
of the Australian ballot was coincident 
with so sweeping a Democratic victory 
will be credited with more significance 
than it deserves. Hitherto it has had 
warm friends in both parties, and no 
other electoral reform ever made so 
rapid progress. It may be that Repub- 
licans will oppose its further progress, 
believing that it works against them. 
Such opposition, however, would give 
color to the charge that they have won 
elections by scrutinizing the votes of 
workingmen, who, so long as they could 
be watched, were afraid to vote against 
the dictation of their employers lest 
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they should lose their jobs. The Repub- 
lican opponents of the reform would get 
no sympathy from those who cast Aus- 
tralian ballots against them, and who 
are now such an overwhelming majority. 
But they can refuse to adopt it in States 
like California, where they still have 
absolute power. It has been adopted in 
a sufficient number of States to serve 
every Democratic national purpose, if 
indeed it does give them any advantage. 

It was not the tariff issue, but the fact 
that Democrats shirked it, which de- 
feated them in 1888. This time they 
were driven to bay and had to fight it, or 
be crushed to death and carried off the 
field with derision. They have not in 
past campaigns had the courage of their 
convictions, and so have permitted the 
lieutenants and privates in their ranks 
to remain ignorant of the subject until 
enlightened by the independent news- 
papers, the non-partisan tariff reform 
organizations, and the radical measures 
of the protectionists. As already stated, 
the protectionists have accomplished 
more in educating the people on the 
evils of their system and the crying need 
of reform than the Democratic party 
and all the reform agencies combined. 

Yet the work of the reformers in and 
out of the party must not be disparaged. 
Without their preparatory work the peo- 
ple would not have been able to appre- 
ciate the importance of what was done 
by the McKinley bill. Ten or fifteen 
years ago such a bill would have at- 
tracted but little attention. Its features 
would not have been comprehended, nor 
its probable effects foreseen. Thanks to 
an educational campaign which has been 
going on, to an increasing extent, for 
ten years, and especially since the great 
congressional debate of 1882, the Mc- 
Kinley bill fell upon open eyes and list- 
ening ears. As an exposition of pro- 
tectionist theory it was read at a glance. 

The Democrats have been as delin- 
quent in ection as in teaching. The 
Mills bill was the first and only step 
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they took as.a party. It was a short 
step. It was not to be called an attack 
on the protective system, for its friends 
claimed that it left the manufacturers 
better protected than ever. It left the 
party policy unexpressed. Its effects 
would have been slight. Its author 
would no doubt have voted for a far 
more radical measure of reform than he 
dared to ask his colleagues to vote for. 

In the eyes of the people, both the 
great parties have been grievous failures, 
and their leaders no longer have any ex- 
cuse for blindness to the fact. They 
may truthfully retort that the people 
themselves are no less confused and 
divided. As a whole people they do not 
know their own mind. They do know 
that in this country of boundless re- 
sources crime and poverty were increas- 
ing, while in crowded Europe they are 
slowly decreasing. They know that the 
finest soil on earth is plastered with 
mortgages. They know that the power 
of corporations is growing at a frightful 
rate, and that of the toiling masses as 
frightfully declining. They infer that 
something must be terribly wrong some- 
where, but as to where they cannot 
agree. The feeling that the wrong ex- 
ists has pervaded all classes. It finds 
expression in every channel of public 
and private communication. 

Some thought the tariff too low, and 
raised it. Others thought it too high 
and wanted to reduce it. Those who 
deplore the scarcity of money in circu- 
lation are met by a smaller but more 
powerful class who denounce its present 
and growing plethora. Extremists want 
all taxes laid on land, or all railroads and 
telegraphs owned by the government, or 
unlimited paper money issued in loans 
on real estate, or on cereals stored in 
government warehouses. The growing 
army of radicals, made up of the most 
diverse and conflicting elements, is rap- 
idly cutting loose from old parties. It 
is compact in opposition only. It can 
vote in a body against any other one 
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party, but it cannot form one itself. If 
it could, we might soon have a bloodless 
French Revolution here. Since it can- 
not, all it can do is to frighten the pol- 
itician by sensational revolutions whose 
meaning they cannot fathom, and which 
leave them utterly in the dark as to what 
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is wanted of them. How long this state 
of things is to continue the election of 
1890 does not notify us. It does indi- 
cate that there is more restlessness than 
ever, and that hopes of permanent con- 
trol of the government by any party are 
groundless. 


Henry J. Philpott. 





THE GREAT WERLOO BUBBLE. 


I HAVE always kept the secret locked 
in my own breast, because I consider 
that one’s private mishaps are his own 
private concern. Besides a man’s pride 
revolts against the disloyalty of expos- 
ing his own failings, however willing he 
may be to expose. the weaknesses of 
others. But the lapse of forty years 
softens all such feelings and transforms 
events into history, with which the pub- 
lic certainly has some concern. 

In those days Green’s Bar was one 
of the most prosperous of the mining 
camps. Green had struck it rich, and 
the fame of his strike spread far and 
wide. Miners flocked in from all direc- 
tions to enjoy his good fortune with 
him, and after them came the traders, 
and gamblers, and other incidents of a 
prosperous mining camp. A little town 
soon sprang up on the sides of the little 
cafion rising from the bank of the river. 

Prosperity continued, and people be- 
gan to think that at last the long-sought- 
for El Dorado, the source of all the gold 
supply, had been discovered. All day 
long the music of the rockers was 
heard ; all night the chorus of laughter, 
songs, curses, and not infrequently pis- 
tol shots,— for Green’s Bar had its fair 
share of lawlessness. All day the 
miners washed the precious metal from 
its lodgment among the gravel, and at 


night the dust changed ownership, and 
the gamblers and barkeepers reaped a 
rich harvest. But while this spirit of 
recklessness appeared upon the surface, 
there was an undercurrent of seriousness 
in the community, and all felt that 
Green’s Bar was destined to become a 
great metropolis ; that in the years to 
come there would be a great center of 
population where the little mining camp 
then stood. 

Under these circumstances I felt justi- 
fied in becoming a pioneer of civiliza- 
tion, and making Green’s Bar one of 
the homes of the pioneer press. So I 
packed up my type and press, loaded my 
outfit on muleback, and set out into the 
wilderness. I was young and enthusi- 
astic in those days, and I felt that I 
could accomplish great things. Among 
all these adventurers whose interest was 
transitory, I felt I was the representa- 
tive of permanence and progress. 

The first issue of the Green’s Bar £x- 
positor was a great success. The whole 
community seemed impressed by the 
significance of my undertaking, and 
every man in camp became a subscriber 
to my influential journal at once, and 
most of them paid for their subscrip- 
tions. Each successive issue was re- 
ceived with increased enthusiasm, and 
I began to feel my own importance. I 
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thought with compassion of the great 
dailies at home, that had declined my 
proffered services and had permitted me 
to become a pioneer of civilization in the 
far West. 

However, I shared with my fellow- 
townsmen the conviction that Green’s 
Bar was destined to become a great me- 
tropolis, and I was young, and could 
afford to wait and grow up with the 
country. I devoted myself to making 
the Exposztora jewel worthy its setting, 
and in order to extend its field of use- 
fulness I began to get correspondence 
from adjacent camps. Of course, I fur- 
nished all the correspondence myself, 
and as I also wrote heavy editorials on 
the future of Green’s Bar, set type, and 
pulled the bar on my old hand-press, I 
found myself pretty fully occupied. 

But the Expositor prospered, and I 
found myself becoming one of the most 
popular and influential citizens of the 
town. In casual talk among the citi- 
zens the propriety of establishing a 


town government, in order to be pre- 
pared to transact business when we 
became a thriving city, was freely dis- 


cussed. And in all such talk there was 
a tacit understanding that I was the 
most eligible candidate for the mayor 
of the town. I took the greatest pride 
in this freely expressed confidence in 
the future greatness of the city and in 
myself. 

One evening after I had spent the day 
making the round of several camps down 
the river, collecting items for my corres- 
pondence, and was returning along the 
trail that led to Green’s Bar, I overheard 
two miners talking in a cabin just off 
the trail, and something they said at- 
tracted my attention. Always ready for 
an item, I stopped to listen. 

“T tell you, Bill,” said one, “we’re 
bound to make our tarnal fortunes out 
of it. We’ve struck it rich, no mistake. 
[’ve found the tarnal hole where all the 
gold comes out of, and if you only keep 
your head shut, in two months we'll 
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take out enough to make us both inde- 
pendent rich.” 

“ How did you strike the lead ?” asked 
Bill. 

“Well, just in this way: Yousee, I 
thought the gold must come from some 
place up stream,— why ? — it all comes 
down with the floods. And so I went 
up there prospecting. I’d been knock- 
ing around all day, never finding a color, 
and I began to get tired. So I sits down 
to think, because, thinks I, I can find 
gold faster with my head than with my 
hands at this rate, so Ill get my head 
to work at it. So while I sits there 
thinking it over, and scratching the dirt 
kinder careless like with a stick, some- 
thing caught my eye. ‘Hello,’ says I, 
that’s gold, if I know gold when I see 
it.’ I picked it up, and that’s what it 
was. A chispa that would go eight 
ounces, sir! Then I looked around, and 
found some more, and then I began to 
think again.”’ 

“Seems to me that’s when I’d quit 
thinking and goto working.” 

“Seems to me that ’s when I would n't. 
I thought that if that gold was lying 
there it would be scattered around loose, 
but when the rains washed it into the 
creek it would settle on the first bar, and 
be thick as butter there. So I went 
down to the creek and began working. 
The first pan did n’t show much, but as 
I worked down it kept getting richer, 
till finally it got to be pretty much all 
gold. So I staked out aclaim and came 
down to tell you "bout it.” 

“ Where did you say it was?” 

“Bout six miles up river. You know 
the Werloo branch, up there? Well, 
it’s on that branch, ’bout a half mile 
from the mouth, and I think it’s pretty 
much all gold all through there. To- 
morrow we can go there and clean the 
whole place up before anybody else 
comes there.” 

That was enough for me. I hurried 
back to camp, rushed to my office, and 
before morning had an “EXTRA!” 
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ready for delivery. I announced that at 
last the source of the gold supply had 
been discovered. “As everybody knows,” 
I declared, “the gold is washed down 
from some exhaustless supply farther up 
the river. We have thought that Green’s 
Bar was this supply, but now we find 
that we were mistaken. The Fxfositor 
has reliable information that a prospector 
working about six miles up the river has 
unearthed this treasure. It is practically 
a mountain of gold, down whose sides 
the pluvian torrents wash a golden 
stream, which finds a lodgment in the 
loving embrace of the river bed. Lavish 
plenty awaits the hardy miner.” 

Then I gave a description of the local- 
ity, and told how to get there. I had 
every reason to be gratified at the result 
of my enterprise. The whole edition 
was almost immediately exhausted, and 
I saw a very substantial increase of my 
stock of dust as the result. Then I sat 
down to read my extra appreciatively, 
and to dream of the future when my 


journalistic genius should have brought 
me in several additional millions of dol- 
lars. 

Far different were the ideas of those 
who gathered in the reading room of the 


hotel that afternoon. The “reading 
room” was purely a title of courtesy, 
unless its use for reading the denomina- 
tions of the cards could be considered 
sufficient to justify a literary designa- 
tion. Here the miners met after a hard 
day’s work, and parted with their clean- 
up over the gaming tables. But that 
evening the miners did -not appear as 
usual, and the landlord and the gamblers 
sat moodily gazing at each other. My 
extra had been more successfyl than 
I had either anticipated or intended. 
The whole camp, on receipt of the news, 
had packed up their rockers and their 
tools and departed for the new diggings, 
—the great Werloo mines. 

Under ordinary circumstances this 
event would have been wholly unimpor- 
tant to all but myself. My press and 
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type acted as an anchor to hold me to 
the spot. But for the others, under or- 
dinary circumstances it would be but a 
temporary inconvenience to follow the 
miners to their new camp. But they 
were not ordinary circumstances at 
Green’s Bar. The talk about a thriving 
metropolis, which talk I had done much 
to encourage in my paper, had led to the 
formulation of a grand scheme for accu- 
mulating wealth, in which the sporting 
element of the population had taken a 
prominent part. They had laid off streets 
and had taken up a number of town lots 
which they hoped to unload on an un- 
suspecting public. The enormous pros- 
pective profits of this scheme seemed 
now to be slipping through their hands, 
and I naturally came in for a large share 
of their abuse. My great popularity was 
dissipated as rapidly as their profits on 
town lots had been. 

“It’s my opinion he done the whole 
thing a-purpose,” said one of the mal- 
contents. “First he encourages us into 
thinkin’ we can make a profit on lots by 
talkin’ about a town here, a great me- 
tropolis, as he calls it, an’ then when we 
get all ready to unload, he dishes us.” 

“Tt does look kinder bad for him,” 
said another, after several had expressed 
their unfavorable opinion. “ But the 
question is, what are we goin’ to do about 
it? Does he go scot free when we get 
left ?” 

A lynching bee in which I was to take 
a prominent part found a number of sup- 
porters, and seemed likely to carry the 
day. But calmer counsels finally pre- 
vailed, and it was decided that I should 
have a fair trial the next morning, and 
then the penalty for my offense should 
be decided upon. 

All this I learned the next morning 
as I walked up to the hotel with my es- 
cort, to stand trial ona charge of treason 
tothe camp. The trial was soon over, 
for there was no dispute as to the facts. 
But when the question of sentence arose 
there was more discussion. A night’s 
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rest had somewhat cooled their indigna- 
tion, and they were not inclined to adopt 
such extreme measures. Some penalty, 
however, must be inflicted, and they 
agreed at length on a coat of tar and 
feathers. 

The preparations for this entertain- 
ment were well under way, when there 
was an interruption. One of the former 
citizens who had left for the Werloo 
mines arrived in town, and attracted by 
the crowd came to see what was the 
matter. 

“Say, boys, what ’’s up?” he inquired 
with interest. 

“ Jest givin’ this coyote a new suit of 
clothes, as a testimonial of our affection 
for him bustin’ up the camp,” responded 
one of the ringleaders. 

“Well, I guess you’d better wait a 
while.” 

“ Yes, that comes good from you. One 
of the fellers he drove away.” 

“Well, I’ve come back, haven’t I? 
An’ I’ve come to stay. If you jest wait 


till the other boys get back, I guess 
they'll want to hang him. The hull 


thing ’sa hoax. Jest fooled us, an’ sent 
us skiuting up there to laugh at us. 
There ain’t no more gold there than 
there is in the streets of Frisco.” 

And so it turned out. The whole camp 
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returned, and they came back thirsting 
for my blood. But this time I had some 
friends. Those who had intended to tar 
and feather me appreciated the hoax 
more than I did, and they stood up for 
me. A compromise was arrived at, by 
which I was given twenty-four hours to 
leave the town. 

I packed my type and press on mule- 
back again, and took the trail that led 
away from Green’s Bar. Turning at the 
crest of the hill to take a last farewell 
look at the home of all my ambitions and 
my disappointments, J heard a noise 
ahead of me. Looking ahead I soon saw 
the cause. The forward mule, on whose 
back I had packed my printing press, 
had become frisky and attempted to 
“buck” his load off. He failed in this, 
but he lost his balance, and I turned 
just in time to see mule and press roll- 
ing down the cliff. The second mule, 
feeling that his turn had come, started 
down the trail on the run, distributing 
type in all directions in a manner that 
would have filled the heart of the most 
expert compositor with envy. 

“ Home, paper, press, type,—all gone,” 
I murmured, “ Well goodby to all, I 
have learned a lesson. There is noth- 
ing so disastrous to a newspaper as en- 
terprise.” 

H. Elton Smith. 
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A GIRL’S LETTERS FROM NAUVOO. 


City or NAvvoo, Jan. 3, 1843. 

As I write Nauvoo I look at the word 
with perfect amazement, and almost 
doubt my own senses when I find my- 
self an inhabitant of this city of fanatics, 
for never did I expect to see the place, 
far less to indite letters to my dear pa- 
rents from it. I think nothing hence- 
forth will disturb my equanimity, not 
even to send letters from the Pacific 
shore or Polar seas. But here we are, 
brother, Elizabeth, and myself, get- 
ting comfortably settled for the winter. 
Brother, who came here Jate in Novem- 
ber, wrote to us in December to “take a 
mild, pleasant day and come up” ; that 
he had engaged a house and was expect- 
ing the furniture (shipped .two weeks 
before), and all things would be in readi- 
ness for us; so we zealously applied our- 


selves for the journey, and with the as- 
sistance of Mrs. D. and Mrs. G. (Quincy 
House friends), we made four large 
comforters, and were ready to leave 
Quincy Thursday, December 22nd. 
The weather had been mild for sev- 


eral days, with rain. Wednesday night 
the wind changed, and in the morning 
we were surprised to hear that the ther- 
mometer was five degrees below zero, 
with a stiff northwest wind. Our friends 
tried to dissuade us from starting until 
the weather moderated, but the stage 
leaves but twice a week, and we had 
written to brother that we should be 
there that week. While we were equip- 
ping ourselves for a ride on the cold 
prairie, we held quite a levee,— so many 
came to say goodby, and all said, “‘ You 
can’t wrap up too much.” I wish you 
could have seen us! I can’t say how I 
looked, but E. looked more like a bale 
of cotton than anything else I can com- 
pare her to; for besides cloaks, shawls, 
and hood, she had stuffed around her 


three pounds of batting, two comforters, 
and a buffalo robe. After we were well 
packed and ready to start, Mr. Randolph 
brought out and insisted on my wearing 
his buffalo moccasins. 

When the stage was announced, we 
took an affectionate leave of friends to 
whom we had become dearly attached, 
and whom we regretted parting from. 
Mr. Denman with other gentlemen at- 
tended us to the stage. The driver 
looked at us, and at our three trunks, 
and then at us again, seeming to say, 
“There is only room for one,” though 
there were no other passengers. After 
a while he said he could pack us both if 
we would leave our largest trunks until 
the next trip, which we unhesitatingly 
decided to do, (and although it is now a 
fortnight we have not yet seen them). 
With the best wishes of Quincy friends 
we bid adieu to that delightful place, 
where two months had passed so quick- 
ly and pleasantly. 

Our stage much resembled an Eastern 
butcher’s wagon, and we soon ascertain- 
ed that the curtains on the sides were 
destitute of fastenings, for they flapped 
up and down, to and fro, admitting a 
bracing circulation of air at every gust, 
which seemed to come direct from Arc- 
tic regions. The driver, who occupied 
the seat before us, told us we must on 
no account stop talking, “for,” says he, 
“people freeze to death on these prairies 
before they know it,”—and he seemed 
to be determined not to freeze, for when 
not talking to us, he talked to his horses. 
He related to us several instances of 
lone travelers getting lost on these wide, 
fenceless, treeless plains, wandering 
round and round in a circle, and after- 
wards found frozen to death. We thought 
these cautions needless, for we were pre- 
pared to withstand the cold of Lapland. 
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The recent rains and sudden freeze 
made the roads rough and icy. We dined 
at Bear Creek. It was some time before 
the landlord could ascertain whether it 
was wild animals or passengers he was 
politely assisting from the stage, but 
when he found we did indeed have hu- 
man faces, he said he knew we were 
Yankees, for Suckers never thought of 
wrapping up; and while at dinner, like 
everybody else, he saw my resemblance 
to brother, and asked me if I was nota 
sister toa Mr. Haven who dined there 
six weeks before. 

At five p. M. we arrived at Warsaw, a 
small village thirty miles from Quincy. 
The tavern where we tarried is situated 
near the bank of the river, beneath the 
bluff, over which the road is very steep 
and icy. Our horses, in descending, be- 
came frightened at some object, and the 
driver lost control over them; so down, 
down they rushed, and over the bank of 
the river, when suddenly they were 
twisted around and the stage careened. 
We were very much frightened, but did 
not realize our full danger till we alighted 
on the ice. Mr. Hamilton told us that 
he was standing on the tavern porch, 
saw us coming down, ran to the river, 
seized the horses and broke them from 
the traces, and that if it had not been 
for him we should never have seen day- 
light again, for in an instant more we 
should have plunged into the river, which 
was open only a few rods from the shore, 
where it never freezes on account of the 
rapid current from the Des Moines rap- 
ids. Mr. H. will ever have our heartfelt 
gratitude for his timely assistance. I 
shudder, even now, when I think of it. 

I left moccasins and extra wraps in 
the sleigh, so was quite light, while 
E. was so encumbered that Mr. H. had 
fairly to drag her up the bank to the 
tavern. You may judge of her astonish- 
ment as she entered, to see all her fur- 
niture in the hall that she supposed was 
in Nauvoo a month ago! It seems, 
while the boat on which it was sent was 
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detained at Warsaw, the river above the 
rapids froze, so it was sent no farther. 

At an early hour next morning we 
continued our journey in a more com- 
modious stage, with the addition of an- 
other passenger, a Mormon girl about 
my age, and we thought the words of 
our host at Bear Creek about “ wrapping 
up” were verified, for her dress was bet- 
ter calculated for midsummer than 
Christmas. It was acalico dress, thin cot- 
ton shawl, sun bonnet, and india-rubber 
shoes (no others). We offered her, and 
with much urging made her accept, a 
comforter and robe. 

At eleven o’clock we came in full 
sight of the City of the Saints, and were 
charmed with the view. We were five 
miles from it, and from our point of vis- 
ion it seemed to be situated on a high 
hill, and to havea dense population ; but 
on our approach and while passing slow- 
ly through the principal streets, we 
thought that our vision had been mag- 
nified, or distance lent enchantment, for 
such a collection of miserable houses 
and hovels I could not have believed ex- 
isted in one place. Oh, I thought, how 
much real poverty must dwell here! 
Suddenly we missed our traveling com- 
panion, —on looking back we beheld her 
sprawling on the ground, having sprung 
from the stage as it passed her house. 

As we neared our little white cottage 
with green blinds, we saw, coming very 
fast across a vacant lot, a strange look- 
ing man, making eager gesticulations. 
He seemed to be covered with snow- 
flakes, and a woman was following close 
behind. In a moment we recognized 
brother, and saw that the snowflakes 
were feathers. “Oh, Henderson!” we 
both exclaimed; “have the Mormons 
already treated you with a coat of tar 
and feathers?” 

“No,” he laughingly replied. Heand 
the woman, Mrs. Conklin, were having 
some feather beds filled for us, and see- 
ing the stage, without regard to appear- 
ances, hastened to greet us. 
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The stage left us at the kitchen door. 
The introduction to this room was dis- 
couraging enough — full of smoke from 
a fire just kindled in the fire-place, no 
furniture except a red chest and a box 
of crockery, upon which was extended 
a half venison, flanked by a basket of 
vegetables, and sundry parcels of gro- 
ceries. The only redeeming appendage 
was a forlorn old bachelor, who stood 
with his back to the fire and hands 
crossed before him. Brother introduced 
him to us as Judge Emmons, adding 
that he had just engaged to “eat him,” 
—a Western term used for board with- 
out lodging. We glanced into the other 
rooms,—a large box stove in what is 
parlor and dining room, a_ bedstead 
without bedding in the bed room, — that 
was all! 

Judge Emmons with three other 
bachelors had been keeping house in 
the neighborhood ; but their landlord, 
about to be married, wanted the house, 
so two of the gentlemen left the city, 


and brother, as I have said, out of pity 


took in the third. He suggested thata 
search be made in his old quarters to 
see if some pieces of furniture might 
remain undisposed of. So we immedi- 
ately dispatched him and brother for it. 
They soon returned with a table, three 
chairs, a coffee-pot and mill, two large 
tin dippers, and a spider. This last our 
grandmothers might have called a bake- 
kettle; it has three legs and an iron 
cover, which is covered with hot coals 
when anything is baking. 

Brother had engaged a girl, but she 
could not come yet, so Mrs. C. kindly 
offered to get dinner for us and our 
boarder,— a herculean task it seemed to 
me, with the fire-place and such cooking 
utensils ; but we had a nice dinner,— 
venison, hot biscuits, potatoes roasted in 
the ashes, etc.,—for we were awfully hun- 
gry. Mrs. C. told us a few days after 
that when she went home that evening 
her boarders had gone off and taken 
with them all her wood and provisions. 
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As darkness came on we were re- 
minded that our lamps were at Warsaw, 
and the stores amile away. Fortunate- 
ly we had candles, and H. improvised 
candlesticks by making holes in the bis- 
cuits left from dinner. The next day 
he got two small blocks of wood, and 
now we have two new shining tin can- 
dlesticks. Dr. Weld, another of the 
stranded bachelors, having gone his 
round of patients, passed the evening 
with us, but both gentlemen took their 
departure before nine o'clock, and we 
went to bed —on the two feather beds 
with husk beds beneath. I had mine 
on the parlor floor and slept comfort- 
ably. 

We sadly needed a bedroom carpet. 
Mrs. C. told us of a woman who wove 
rag carpets, and she guessed she would 
like to sell one she had on hand. While 
in Quincy, we had some very pretty rag 
carpets made of worn out garments 
colored in various hues and woven in 
shaded and bright stripes, very comfort- 
able, homelike, and cheerful, so one 
morning last week I took my first walk 
in this city, passing, as Mrs. C. directed, 
by the Temple. As I came to that 
embyro building, I verily believe every 
man at work cutting stone laid down his 
tools and gazed at me as I passed. I 
quickened my steps and without much 
difficulty found the place,a three-roomed 
house. The weaving-frame occupied 
one, and from the number of women and 
children there the other rooms must 
have had other families. I told my er- 
rand. “ Yes,” she said, and from under 
the loom unrolled a coarse, ugly thing, 
which she called “hit and miss,’’— not 
a pretty stripe —that was the “miss” 
—and the “hit” was a few inches of 
red flannel and blue calico at irregular 
intervals a long way apart, while the 
rest was in every shade of fade. I hes- 
itated, but the sad-faced woman, prob- 
ably perceiving my disappointment, told 
me I could have the fifteen yards for 
$3.50, so I paid her and hastened home 
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The carpet soon followed. E. was quite 
pleased with it, and we have it made up 
and it is down,—a yard and a half over 
forarug. It seems much better than a 
bare floor in this cold climate. 

But my paper is so full and crowded 
I fear you cannot read it, and I have 
not said half I wanted to. Love to all, 
and Happy New Year. Don’t forget 
Grandma and children. 

Affectionately yours, 
Charlotte. 


Nauvoo, Jan. 22, 1843. 
My Dear Sister Isa: 

O, what fine times you are having this 
season, with so many parties, balls and 
sleigh-rides! Somuch gayety for sedate 
old Portsmouth is quite a novelty! Your 
letter received a fortnight ago was very 
cheery. 

The night you passed so pleasantly 
at Little Harbor, daacing in that old 
Colonial Hall, was passed by me in a 
small, smoky room at Warsaw on our 


way here,— and during the two follow- 
ing weeks we quite realized many of 
Mrs. Kirkland’s scenes, so vividly por- 
trayed in her “ New Home, Who'll Fol- 


low?”” When we read it together last 
summer, you know we concluded that 
she had drawn on her imagination some- 
what in giving her experiences of West- 
ern life ; but I have changed my mind. 

I shall not attempt to relate the ludi- 
crous incidents that daily happen,— it 
would take too much time and paper, 
and I have no ambition to write a book 
which after all might be appreciated only 
by ourselves. 

On Christmas brother invited Dr. 
Weld and the Judge to dine with us on 
roast turkey, but the turkey did not 
come. Its place was supplied by venison, 
roasted by being held on a long pointed 
stick over a bed of coals. We also had 
baked beans, biscuit, and vegetables 
cooked alternately in the spider and tin 
dipper, except the potatoes which were 
roasted in the ashes. Dr. Weld is also 
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a bachelor, about thirty-five years old. 
He came here many years ago, is a native 
of New Hampshire, was graduated at 
Dartmouth, and studied medicine under 
Dr. Muzzy. He has been at La Harpe, 
a village about twenty miles east of 
Nauvoo, most of the time since Christ- 
mas, and has a large practice around the 
country. The Judge makes himself 
agreeable and useful,— indeed, I hardly 
know how I could do without him in this 
community, I feel so timid when I go 
out, the men look so rough and strange, 
dress so queerly and stare so ; and some 
have left their work and followed and 
stopped me, asking when I came from 
the Old Country,— meaning England, 
for at least a third of the Mormons are 
English. Now the Judge is always ready 
to accompany me when I go to the post- 
office, three quarters of a mile away, the 
longest walk I take. 

Mary, our domestic, made her appear- 
ance the day after New Year’s. Eliza- 
beth showed her her room, and told her 
she might arrange it while we were at 
dinner. She replied very indignantly, 
“T ain’t used to living only in one family 
and eating with them, and I would just 
as lives you would get another girl.” E., 
who was tired out with her apprentice- 
ship to the spider, yielded at once, but 
not very gracefully, or graciously, I fear, 
for she herself placed a chair for Mary 
and treated her as an honored guest, al- 
ways helping her first, and she will rise 
herself or call on me rather than ask 
Mary for anything needed. So my 
sympathies go out to poor Mary, who 
always takes her work and sits with us 
in the parlor afternoons and evenings, 
but does not, I know, feel at ease. E. 
has engaged a young English girl to 
take her place next week, and I hope 
she will be better suited. 

We are quite enchanted with the de- 
lightful western view from our little 
five-roomed cottage. The cottage itself 
is near the top of a long hill rising 
gradually from the river. 
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Before the Mormon advent, this place 
was first called Venus, then Commerce, 
and contained a few hundred inhabi- 
tants settled near the river, which is 
still the business center, and there were 
also the taverns, postoffice, mills, stores, 
printing press, etc. A mile above is 
the steamboat landing, where there is a 
tavern, two stores, and a cluster of 
dwellings. And now the tide of settle- 
ment is drifting up the hill near the 
Temple. 

“ Nauvoo” is of Hebrew origin, and, 
they say, signifies beautiful situation, or 
place, carrying with it also the idea of 
rest, and is truly descriptive of this most 
delightful spot. It is on the eastern 
bank of the Mississippi, at the head of 
the Des Moines rapids, in Hancock 
County, bounded on the east by an ex- 
tensive prairie of surpassing beauty, 
and on the north, west, and south, by the 
river, rising gradually from the water 
for three quarters of a mile. The 
streets are laid out at right angles, each 


square containing four acres, divided 
into lots of one acre each, which seldom 


contains more than one house, thus 
leaving a large space for gardens. Its 
population is now fourteen thousand, 
and when the river opens in the spring 
there will be a large increase; but as 
the city covers an area of six or eight 
miles, its inhabitants are of course much 
scattered. 

A few days ago I visited the celebrat- 
ed Mormon temple, which is situated on 
the summit of the bluffs facing the west, 
and commands a view of the whole city, 
the river for several miles, and an exten- 
sive view in the State of Iowa. This 
temple is a large edifice of white lime- 
stone, a hundred and thirty feet in length 
by eighty-nine in breadth, with walls 
two feet thick. The style of architec- 
ture is unlike any other upon earth, hav- 
ing its origin with Joseph Smith, pro- 
fessed by him to have been revealed by 
divine revelation. The building is sur- 
rounded by thirty-two pilasters, each 
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resting upon an inverted crescent, and 
in bas relief is another crescent, on the 
inner curve of which is carved the pro- 
file of a human face made to represent 
the new moon. Upon the cap of each 
pilaster there is to be a round face and 
two hands, holding and blowing a trum- 
pet, torepresent the sun. The temple is 
to be lighted with four rows of windows, 
two of which will be arched and two 
round alternately ; but we can hardly 
form an idea of what its appearance will 
be when finished, for they have now only 
reached the first tier of windows. The 
Mormons look upon this undertaking as 
equal to the building of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple, and the day of its completion is far 
distant. The basement is divided into 
three halls and two smaller rooms; the 
central hall contains the celebrated bap- 
tismal font, which is a large stone reser- 
voir, surrounded by a carved wooden 
railing and supported upon the backs of 
twelve oxen, beautifully carved in wood 
and standing knee deep in water ; these 
oxen are to be overlaid with pure gold. 
Pumps are attached to the font to sup- 
ply it with water when necessary. The 
temple, together with several other 
buildings in the city, is built by tithes, 
every Mormon being obliged to give 
either labor or produce (the latter being 
sold near the temple) and Joseph Smith 
holds in trust everything that is given. 

Last Sabbath there was preaching at 
the Prophet’s house. Having not a lit- 
tle curiosity to see and hear this strange 
man, who has attracted so many thou- 
sands of people from every quarter of 
the globe, the Judge and myself sallied 
forth. We had not proceeded far when 
a large horse-sled, with a little straw on 
the bottom upon which were seated men 
and women, stopped before us; one of 
the men asked us to get on, and by alit- 
tle crowding we placed ourselves among 
them and were bornealong with the mul- 
titude that were thronging to hear their 
beloved leader. Such hurrying! one 
would have thought it was the last op- 
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portunity to hear him they would ever 
have, although we were two hours before 
the services were tocommence. When 
the house was so full that not another 
person could stand upright, the windows 
were opened for the benefit of those 
without, who were as numerous as those 
within. 

Joseph Smith is a large, stout man, 
youthful in his appearance, with light 
complexion and hair, and blue eyes set 
far back in the head, and expressing 
great shrewdness, or I should say, cun- 
ning. He has a large head and phrenol- 
ogists would unhesitatingly pronounce 
it a bad one, for the organs situated in 
the back part are decidedly the most 
prominent. He is also very round- 
shouldered. He had just ret urned from 
Springfield, where he has been upon trial 
for some crime of which he wasaccused 
while in Missouri, but he was released 
by habeas corpus. I, who had expected 


to be overwhelmed by his eloquence, was 
never more disappointed than when he 


commenced his discourse by relating all 
the incidents of his journey. This he 
did in a loud voice, and his language and 
manner were the coarsest possible. His 
object seemed to be to amuse and excite 
laughter in his audience. He is evi- 
dently a great egotist and boaster, for he 
frequently remarked that at every place 
he stopped going to and from Spring- 
field people crowded around him, and 
expressed surprise that he was so “hand- 
some and good looking.” He also ex- 
claimed at the close of almost every 
sentence, “That’s the idea!’’ I could 
not but with wonder and pity look upon 
that motley and eager crowd that sur- 
rounded me, as | thought, “ Can it be 
possible that so many of my poor fellow- 
mortals are satisfied with such food for 
their immortal souls?” for not one sen- 
tence did that man utter calculated to 
create devotional feelings, to impress 
upon his people the great object of life, 
to teach them how they might more 
faithfully perform their duties and en- 
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dure their trials with submission, to give 
them cheering or consoling views of a 
divine providence, or to fit them for an 
eternal life beyond the grave; but his 
whole two hours’ discourse had rather a 
tendency to corrupt the morals and 
spread vice. 

We returned home in the same man- 
ner as we went. 

We have not yet much extended our 
acquaintance. We _ were hesitating 
whether it would be etiquette for us to 
make the first call on our landlady and 
nearest neighbor, as she is a bride, when 
she was ushered by Mary through the 
kitchen to the parlor and introduced. 
She was very taciturn, but in the midst 
of Es conversation with her she turned 
round and addressed Mary in the kitch- 
en, asking her to take a sleigh-ride with 
her and Mr. T. in the afternoon. Mary 
was her bridesmaid. 

There are two more Gentile brethren 
arrived in the city, and they will be quite 
an agreeable acquisition to our little 
society, Dr. Higbee and Mr. Skinner, a 
lawyer. They dined with us a few days 
ago on roast turkey, which was cooked 
by being suspended by a string from the 
mantel-piece, with the “spider” beneath 
to catchthe gravy. It was pronounced 
excellent by all. Our “spider” is now 
cast into the shade by a Yankee Notion 
cooking stove; our bread candle-sticks 
were superseded by blocks of wood, then 
flat-bottomed tin candle-sticks, and now 
we are at the height of our ambition with, 
glass lamps and spirit gas, for our trunks 
and furniture arrived yesterday. 

We see but little of brother during the 
day, but in the evening he or the Judge 
read aloud while E. and myself are occu- 
pied with sewing. H.and E. send much 
love to you all and so do I, and wish I 
could pass one of these long evenings 
around the domestic hearth. Write me 
particularly about yourselves and re- 
member me to all friends. 

I believe I have mentioned that H. has 
formed an acquaintance with a Mormon 
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family named Haven, who claim rela- 
tionship and I believe we really have the 
same ancestors in Richard and Susanna 
Haven who settled at Lynn. There isa 
son who is a Methodist preacher. They 
came from Hopkinton, Mass. Their 
daughter Maria and Miss L’Amereux 
passed an afternoon and took tea with 
us a short time ago. Maria Haven isa 
very pretty girl with black eyes. 

I fear you will tire yourselves reading 
this long letter, therefore will bid you 
goodbye with best wishes. 

Yours affectionately, 
Charlotte. 


Nauvoo, Feb. 19, 1843. 
My dear Mother: 

Avery happy Sunday morning dawned 
upon us, for about midnight Elizabeth 
gave birth toa fine, healthy little boy, 
weighing nine pounds, and all is well. 
She had two experienced Mormon wo- 
men with her all day yesterday, and Dr. 
Weld came towards evening and tarried 
till after daylight. Brother H. seems to 
be the only one in danger ; you, mother, 
know already how fond he is of children, 
— he is now carried beyond himself, so 
perfectly happy ; in his transports of joy 
he laughs and cries alternately, and can- 
not keep quiet, but jumps up to look at 
Baby or its mother every few minutes. 
He is trying to write the news to Mr. 
Cushman, but I doubt if he succeeds 
today, unless he composes himself. I 
wish, mother, you could Jook in upon us 
and see your new grandson, for surely 
it is a dear child, bright and intelligent 
looking, but I cannot agree with its pa- 
rents in pronouncing it a beauty. 

We are still pleased with our little 
home, and I do not regret coming. On 
the contrary, I am glad I came, for I 
flatter myself I can be of some service 
to H. and E., though there are times 
when I could almost fly to see you all. 

We think our visiting society among 
the Mormons will be very limited, for we 
understand it is etiquette for new com- 
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ers to make the first call on old residents, 
and if the women are like the two that 
were here yesterday, I can say from the 
bottom of my heart, “From all such, 
good Lord, deliver us”; for they kept 
up one continual stream of talk about 
their peculiar religion, quoting scripture 
from Genesis to Revelations. I never 
heard so much Bible talk in all my life 
before. Our few Gentile brethren have 
been very polite, calling almost every 
day. Dr. Higbeeis the most at leisure, 
not having a single patient and not likely 
to have, as the Mormons perform won- 
derful cures by “the laying on of hands.’ 
He has a horse and sleigh, so has given 
me a general invitation to drive when I 
feel inclined. I have taken two drives 
with him, giving mea fine opportunity 
to see the city and suburbs. 

Ascending the bluff we are soon out 
on the prairie, which is twenty to thirty 
miles inextent. There are a few fine 
farms, highly cultivated, but for the most 
part the land has been settled only re- 
cently, and the houses are still of the 
rudest construction,—mere shelters, 
many built of logs placed cob fashion, 
some of only one thickness of boards, 
and others of sod or mud, with seldom 
any plastering or floors, and minus chim- 
neys, doors and windows. In place of 
these essential comforts, we may some- 
times see a few inches of funnel above 
the roof or through the side of a house ; 
a curtain or quilt is frequently suspend- 
ed in the doorway ; while air and light 
are admitted through the spaces left be- 
tween the logs or through the roof. You 
would think it impossible that human 
beings could inhabit such hovels, were 
you not constantly reminded that such 
was the case by seeing sundry white- 
headed, dirty-faced, bare-footed children 
peeping or thrusting themselves be- 
tween crevices andcracks. But in spite of 
their scanty clothing and the midwinter 
prairie breezes that play so freely 
through their dwellings, these look 
healthy and happy. 
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When we consider the short time since 
the Mormons came here, and their des- 
titution after having had every vestige 
of property taken from them, and after 
having undergone great suifering and 
persecution, their husbands and sons in 
some instances murdered ; when we re- 
member that, driven from their homes 
in Missouri, with famine before them, 
five thousand men, women and children, 
crossed the Mississippi to this State in 
the winter of 1841, we cannot wonder 
that they have no fitter dwelling-place 
and so few of the comforts of life. The 
hopelessness and despair that must have 
existed probably led some of them to 
commit depredations on their more for- 
tunate neighbors,— had they not, we 
might certainly have considered them 
morally superior to other communities. 
Better and more substantial buildings 
are fast being erected in city and coun- 
try, andin afew years things will present 
a very different appearance, and if let 
alone and persecution ceases, this absurd 
religious doctrine will surely die a nat- 
ural death. 

My other sleigh-ride was on the river. 
The day was mild and sunny, and our 
horse was so fleet, he seemed to fly over 
the smooth ice, in and out around many 
little wooded islands, and in less than 
half an hour we were at Fort Madison, 
a thriving little village on the Iowa side 
ten miles above Nauvoo. We stopped 
at a little tavern, took a little refresh- 
ment of tea andcake, and returned home. 
The novelty of the drive was quite de- 
lightful. 

We heard that Mrs. Joseph Smith 
wished to become acquainted with us, 
and had been expecting us to honor her 
with a call. As there was no prospect 
of E’s going, I proposed to call and rep- 
resent the family, the Judge volunteer- 
ing to accompany and introduce me. 
They live in the Old Town by the riv- 
er, so it was a mile walk, but we were 
fortunate to find them home. They 
seemed pieased to see us and urged us 
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to pass the afternoon, but we politely 
declined. Sister Emma, for by that 
name Mrs. S. is known, is very plain in 
her personal appearance, though we hear 
she is very intelligent and benevolent, 
has great influence with her husband, 
and is generally beloved. She said very 
little to us, her whole attention being 
absorbed in what Joseph was saying. 
He talked incessantly about himself, 
what he had done and could do more 
than other mortals, and remarked that 
he was “a giant, physically and mental- 
ly.” In fact,he seemed to forget that 
he was a man. I did not change my 
opinion about him, but suppose he has 
good traits. They say he is very kind- 
hearted, and always ready to give shel- 
ter and help to the needy. We may 
hope so, fora kind heart in this place 
can always be active. 

From there we called on Joseph’s 
mother, passing the site of the Nauvoo 
House, a spacious hotel, the first floor 
only laid. It is like the Temple in be- 
ing erected on the tithe system, and 
when finished will surpass in splendor 
any hotel in the State. Here Joseph 
and his heirs for generations are to have 
apartments free of expense, and they 
think the crowned heads of Europe will 
rusticate beneath its roof. Madame 
Smith’s residence is a log house very 
near her son’s. She opened the door 
and received us cordially. She is a 
motherly kind of woman of about sixty 
years. She receives a little pittance by 
exhibiting The Mummies to strangers. 
When we asked to see them, she lit a 
candle and conducted us upa short, nar, 
row stairway to a low, dark room under 
the roof. On one side were standing 
half a dozen mummies, to whom she in- 
troduced us, King Onitus and his royal 
household, —one she did not know. 
Then she took up what seemed to be a 
club wrapped in a dark cloth, and: said 
“This is the leg of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
the one that saved Moses.” Repressing 
a smile, I looked from the mummies to 
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the old lady, but could detect nothing 
but earnestness and sincerity on her 
countenance. Then she turned toalong 
table, set her candle-stick down, and 
opened a long roll of manuscript, saying 
it was “the writing of Abraham and 
Isaac, written in Hebrew and Sanscrit,” 
and she read several minutes from it as 
if it were English. It sounded very 
much like passages from the Old Testa- 
ment —and it might have been for any- 
thing we knew — but she said she read 
it through the inspiration of her son Jo- 
seph, in whom she seemed to have per- 
fect confidence. Thenin the same way 
she interpreted to us hieroglyphics from 
another roll. One was Mother Eve be- 
ing tempted by the serpent, who —the 
serpent, I mean — was standing on the 
tip of his tail, which with his two legs 
formed a tripod, and had his head in 
Eve’sear. I said,“ But serpents don’t 
have legs.” 

“ They did before the fall,” she assert- 
ed with perfect confidence. 

The Judge slipped a coin in her hand 
which she received smilingly, with a 
pleasant, ‘Come again,” as we bade her 
goodby. 

I know, dear Mother, you would be 
highly amused were you now to look 
from our parlor window at the crowd of 
people that are passing from their devo- 
tions in the Temple. As that edifice 
has neither roof nor floor, preaching is 
held there only on pleasant Sundays. 
Then planks are laid loosely over the 
joists and some boards are placed for 
seats, but not half enough to accommo- 
date the people; so men, -women, and 
children, take with them chairs, benches, 
stools, etc. They are now returning 
withthem. Their dress you would think 
not very comfortable for a winter’s day, 
many men and boys with straw hats, low 
shoes, and no overcoats, and women with 
sun-bonnets, calico dresses, thin shawls, 
or some nondescript garment thrown 
over the shoulders. Their zeal must 
surely keep them warm. 
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H. and E.—and Baby would if it could 
— send love to all of the family. 
Write soon and believe me ever, 
Your affectionate daughter, 
Charlotte. 


VeENuS, alias COMMERCE, 
alias NAUVOO. 
March 5, 1843. 
My dear brother and sister: 

Friday I had the pleasure of receiving 
your very welcome letters, also letters 
from Mother and Isa. We have but two 
mails a week and twice I had come away 
disappointed, therefore was overjoyed 
when so many letters and papers were 
smilingly handed me by Elder Sidney 
Rigdon, P. M. I hastened home and 
read them again and again, — indeed, 
the smaller the incident mentioned, the 
greater seemed the interest. 

This Sunday morning Elizabeth break- 
fasted with us for the first time since 
the birth of her infant, and H. is at home 
for the day in a state of perfect happi- 
ness, and wishes Sunday would come 
twice a week. He has the boyon his knee, 
talking all kinds of nonsense to him and 
teaching him to smile and recognize his 
father. E. is quite well and the boy 
thrives, gaining one ounce a week. He 
is to benamed for his grandfather, Sam- 
uel Cushman. I tell E. I hope he will 
not be a Democrat. 

This winter has been extremely cold ; 
I almost despair of sunny, warm weather 
inthe West. We had quite a fall of snow 
last night, and the river has been ice- 
bound since the middle of November. 
I used to think we had high winds in 
New England, but I look back to them 
now as gentle breezes compared to the 
violent ones we have here. Every few 
days we have here a perfect hurricane, 
lasting for forty-eight hours. Occasion- 
ally we have had a thaw, and then — oh, 
the mud! it seems bottomless. The 
soil is a black, sticky loam, and when 
your foot is once in, it is almost impos- 
sible to get it out. Crossing the road one 
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day last week, my feet went down, down, 
and in all probability would have reached 
my antipodes had it not been for the 
assistance of the Judge, who helped me 
out ; but both rubbers were left far be- 
low and there remain to be fossilized as 
footprints of the primeval man. 
Notwithstanding cold and mud, we 
have passed a pleasant winter, our soci- 
ety being mostly confined to our little 
Gentile band. A few other acquaintan- 
ces we have made, Hiram Kimball’s fam- 
ily, who lived here when it was Com- 
merce,— Mrs K’s mother has become a 
Mormon and Mrs. K. is leaning that 
way,— then, at the post-office, the Rig- 
don family. We enter a side door lead- 
ing into the kitchen, andin a corner near 
the door is a wide shelf or table, on which 
against the wall is a sort of cupboard 
with pigeon-holes or boxes — this is the 
post-office. In this room, with the great 
cooking stove at one end, the family eat 
and sit. Mrs. R. when I go for the mail 


always invites me to stop and rest, which 


after a cold, long walk I am glad to do, 
thusopening an acquaintance with Elder 
Sidney Rigdon, the most learned man 
among the Latter Day Saints. He is 
past fifty and is somewhat bald and his 
dark hair slightly gray. He has an in- 
telligent countenance, a courteous man- 
ner, and speaks grammatically. He 
talks very pleasantly about his travels in 
this country and Europe, but is very ret- 
j cent about his religion. I have heard 
it stated that he was Smith’s chief aid- 
in getting up the Book of Mormon and 
creed. Heisso far above Smith in intel- 
lect, education, and secretiveness, that 
there is scarcely a doubt that he is at 
the head in compiling it. I looked over 
his library — on some book-shelves in 
the kitchen. It was a very good stu- 
dent’s collection,— Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin lexicons and readers, stray vol- 
umes of Shakespeare, Scott, Irving’s 
works, and a number of other valuable 
books. He studied for the ministry in 
his youth, then was employed in a news- 
VoL, xvi. —40. 
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His wife is always busy 
They have five 


paper office. 
with domestic labor. 
daughters. 

The only party I have attended in this 
Holy City was at their house. Here is 
a copy of the invitation. You will ob- 
serve the date was a year ago. However, 
we concluded it was a slight mistake, as 
the Judge received an invitation some- 
how with this year’s date. 

Nauvoo Feb 20 1842 

The company of Mr Mrs and Miss Haven 
is Solicited to attend a party at the 

hous of Mr Rigdon on Thursday the 24 

inst at three oclock P M 
Sarah Rigdon 
Eliza Rigdon 

The Judge called me, and we trudged 
off. We were met at the P. O. door by 
Miss Sarah; her mother, who was paring 
potatoes near the stove, came forward, 
the venerable Elder stood behind the 
cook stove (which was in full operation) 
dressed in his Sunday best suit, the 
highest and stiffest shirt collar, anda 
white neckerchief with ends flowing 
over his shoulders. By his side was a 
very fine, stylish gentleman with gold 
spectacles whom he introduced to meas 
Mr. Marr —“ A descendant of the Earl 
of Mar,” occurred to me. He is a native 
of Portland, Me., and a last year’s grad- 
uate of the Cambridge Law School. 

Leaving my escort in the kitchen, I 
was ushered into the next room — where 
lo! there was a large quilting frame, 
around which sat eight of the belles of 
Nauvoo, to each of whom I was intro- 
duced, then a seat was assigned me near 
the head of the frame, and equipped with 
needle, thread, and thimble, I quilted 
with the rest. But not a word was said, 
and fearing my presence had checked 
hilarity, I offered a few kindly remarks, 
only to be answered with “ Yes, Marm,” 
or “No, Marm.” It was quite embar- 
rassing, when my next neighbor timidly 
whispered, “ We talk in the evening.” 

So I was stilled and put all my energy 
on the quilt, which was finished and tak- 
en out of the frame by six o’clock. The 
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door to the kitchen or living room was 
then thrown open and we were ushered 
in. The scene, how changed! Through 
the whole length of the room, from the 
post-office to the stove, a table extended, 
loaded with a substantial supper, tur- 
key, chicken, beef, vegetables, pies, cake, 
etc. To this we did silent justice. 

Leaving the family to clear away, we 
young people returned to the other room 
and placed ourselves like wall-flowers. 
Gentlemen soon came in in groups, and 
when all were assembled, Mr. Rigdon 
came in, shook hands with the gentle- 
men, then placed himself in the middle 
of the room, and taking a gentleman by 
his side, commenced introductions,“ Mr. 
Monroe, — Miss Burnett, my daughter, 
Miss Marks, Miss Ives, my daughter, 
Miss Ivens, Miss Bemis, my daughter 
from La Harpe, Miss Haven, my daugh- 
ter.” 

Mr. Monroe retires and another gen- 
tleman is called up and the ceremony 
repeated, until all the strangers had been 
introduced. Then Mr. R. says, “Is there 
any other gentleman who has not been 
introduced ?”” when a Mr. Ives came 
forward and pointing with his finger, “I 
have not been introduced to (#; that 
lady (Miss Haven) and & that (Miss 
Bemis).” 

This ceremony over, all seemed more 
joyous; songs were sung, concluding 
with the two little girls singing several 
verses of the Battle of Michigan, dea- 
coned out to them line by line by their 
elder sister, Miss Nancy. Then followed 
an original dance w¢thout music, com- 
mencing with marching and ending with 
kissing! Merry games were then intro- 
duced, The Miller, Grab, etc., not at all 
of an intellectual order ; so I suggested 
Fox and Geese, which was in vogue with 
us ten years ago. It took well. Brother 
says he called at the office during the 
evening, and the Elder was urging his 
wife to look in upon the young people. 
He heard him say that he had been half 
over the world but never had seen any- 
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thing equal to this in enjoyment. At 
nine o'clock we went out to a second 
edition of supper, and then the games 
were renewed with vigor. We left about 
ten. The Miss Rigdons, who called on 
us the next day, said the party did not 
break up till twelve. 

Kiss little Louise and Sarah and baby 
for me, and tell them I am glad they 
learn so fast. I will write them a letter 
bye and bye. I wish theycould hug and 
kiss their little baby cousin. 

This evening with the Judge I shall 
go either to Mrs. H. Kimball’s, or to a 
prayer meeting, for you must know the 
saints take an interest in our spiritual 
welfare, by sending us to read the Book 
of Mormon, The Voice of Warning, and 
the Book of Covenants, and invite us to 
attend prayer meetings. 

Weare having beautiful sunsets these 
days, and from our parlor window we 
have an extensive western view; and 
later on in the night the heavensare all 
aglow with light from the prairie fires. 
Between the river and the Iowa bluffs 
eight or ten miles west, ten to twenty 
fires are started burning the refuse grass 
and straw preparatory to putting in 
spring crops. Often I sit upalong time 
after going to my room, watching these 
long lines of fire as they seem to meet 
all along the horizon. The sun is down 
and darkness is fast gathering, so I must 
close with much love from 

Your sister 
Charlotte. 


Nauvoo, March 26, 1843. 
My dear friends at home: 

In compliance with your request to 
write about the Mormon faith, I have 
endeavored to gain some statistics. Dr. 
Weld and Mr. Skinner, who lived here 
before the Mormons came, have given 
me a few items; I have tried to glean 
something from our Mormon neighbors, 
but they always answer my questions 
with such a stream of Bible quotations 
that I am quite bewildered. I have read 
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their hoi, books, and when I have occa- 
sionally attended a meeting, I have taken 
in all I could. 

The church called the Latter-Day 
Saints of Jesus Christ is governed bya 
high priest, a council of thirty, twelve 
elders or apostles, teachers, deacons, and 
a bishop for each ward of the city. 
These, except the first, are appointed 
annually by revelation to Joseph Smith, 
the prophet, patriarch, and high priest. 
The apostles are sent abroad to all quar- 
ters of the globe as missionaries, with 
the charge, when appointed, “to take 
neither scrip nor change of raiment 
with them, but go as sheep among 
wolves,” etc. These are, no doubt, the 
best talkers and most intelligent among 
them, for the majority are very ignorant 
—an unthinking class from the manu- 
facturing and mining districts of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and the rural popu- 
lation of Canada and the United States. 

The Book of Mormon purports to be 
a translation by revelation to Joseph 
Smithof writings on golden plates found 
by him in a cave somewhere in Ohio, a 
history of the Lost Tribes of Israel, 
who built boats, crossed the Pacific, and 
landed on our western shores. Then 
commenced a succession of battles with 
the natives or hostile tribes, as they 
fought their way from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, called Great Waters, — Mor- 
mon was a leader,— finally ending in a 
sort of Kilkenny Cat battle. The Book 
of Mormon, like the Old Testament, is 
divided. into books with Hebrew names 
(I think), and “Thus saith the Lord” 
often directing the movements of the 
tribes. We find no creed in it, no arti- 
cle on which to found a religion. It 
might have been written by a much less 
intelligent man than Sidney Ridgon. 
The Book of Covenant and Priesthood 
seems to me a jargon of nonsense, min- 
gled with directions for church govern- 
ment. They pretend to read and be- 
lieve the Bible literally. 

Sunday evening prayer meetings are 
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held at private houses in different parts 
of the city. Elder C., who lives in this 
neighborhood, has kindly invited us to 
attend those held at his house, so I with 
the Judge have been there three Sun- 
day evenings during the winter. The 
room is well filled, and the meetings are 
presided over by the Elder, are orderly, 
and are conducted similarly to the Meth- 
odist ones I have attended in the coun- 
try in New England. Allare at liberty 
to speak, and sometimes a subject is dis- 
cussed, One evening it was Baptism for 
the Dead. There were only two or three 
speakers on that subject, and their minds 
were of such a description as to throw 
into a maze of confusion every subject 
they touched. They pretended to su- 
preme wisdom, and expressed their 
views with that smiling self-satisfaction 
which denotes that all truths have been 
revealed to them by some superior 
power, and they evidently regarded all 
other Christians with painful compas- 
sion. From.what was said that eyening I 
gather that the Mormons believe in 
three heavens, termed Tuestial, Terres- 
trial,Celestial ; that after death the¢pirit 
enters the lowest, and gonstantly pro-~ 
gresses in spiritual knowledge until 
safely landed in the Celestial; and all 
that die without the opportunity of heay- 
ing or receiving the faith of the Latter- 
Day Saints are consigned to purgatory 
to remain forever, or until their descend- 
ants or friends are baptized for them. 
Thus these poor Mormons are constant- 
ly being baptized as a duty to release 
their ancestors or friends from the tor- 
tures of purgatory. 

Near the close of this meeting a wo- 
man arose, the wail of an afflicted moth 
er hushed the assembly into a profound 
stillness, the words of the heart found a 
response in every bosom, and upon ev- 
ery countenance tears of sympathy were 
visible, as they listened to the mournful 
tones. She told of the joy she had felt 
when the new faith was revealed to her 
in her own English land ; how she be- 
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sought the Lord to convert her whole 
household, and made a covenant with 
him that if he would only bring them in- 
to the church of the Latter Day Saints 
he might send any domestic affliction, 
and she, without murmuring, would be 
resigned. They were converted,and now 
it had pleased God to test the strength 
of her vow ; inthe Missouri war her hus- 
band and four children were murdered, 
and now her only surviving son lay pros- 
trate witha fever. In amother’s agony 
she besought the Lord to withhold his 
chastening rod, and spare to her the on- 
ly remaining prop of her old age; but if 
he saw fit to take that also, she fervent- 
ly prayed that she might bow submis- 
sively to his will. It was beautiful to 
see in the prayer of this sorrowing 
mother, the feelings of nature and the 
heart overwhelming the delusions of the 
imagination. Here was no mention of 
Joseph Smith or of the Temple and Man- 
sion House, for whose speedy erection 
they generally put up a petition. 

This meeting was closed by one of 
the Elders offering a cow for sale. At 
another time a woman gifted with un- 
known tongues addressed the assembly. 
She also spoke of the joy she received in 
her present religion, and then exhibit- 
ed this gift, not, she said, from any vain 
glory of display, but to convince those 
who heard her that this was the only 
true faith, and that only in it (here she 
looked directly at me) could salvation be 
found ; and then with many strange con- 
tortions of countenance, and apparently 
great mental excitement, she ejaculated 
a few sentences sounding like “J/etama 
telute napathy,” about as senseless as 
the children say in their games, “ Eeny, 
meeny, mony mite.’” Unfortunately 
there was no interpreter of tongues pres- 
ent, so we were no wiser. We also saw 
two elders lay their hands on a man suf- 
fering from a severe headache, which he 
said brought immediate relief. Indeed, 


my dear friends, there seems no end to 
the length to which these poor people 
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carry their superstition and fanaticism. 
The majority, I am told, are sincere — 
our neighbors at least seem so—and 
great readers of the Bible. 

During the last fortnight a bright 
streak of light has been observed in the 
heavens extending from east to west, 
undoubtedly a comet of the first mag- 
nitude, for it is very brilliant, and we 
wonder that we see no notice of this 
beautiful heavenly wanderer in the East- 
ern papers. Well, some of the Mormons 
looked with fear on this, to them, strange 
phenomenon, and applied to the Patri- 
arch, who allayed their fears by telling 
them that it was a fiery sword pointing 
to Missouri, and there would soon be war 
in that State and the Missourians would 
be exterminated. “ They felt to rejoice,” 
for those who suffered there have a bit- 
ter hatred to the very name of the State. 
(By the way, none of the Mormons were 
slaveholders.) We understand that the 
Prophet has recently had a vision, but 
will not reveal to his people what he saw 
in his trance until the 6th of May ; then 
we may expect something startling. 


April 2nd. 

I was prevented from finishing this 
letter last Sunday. Brother and myself 
are well, but E. has been quite ill for 
two weeks with a cold and much fever. 
She is recovering slowly, but longs for 
warm weather so that she can go out and 
breathe the fresh air. That Samuel 
Cushman is a fine boy, is the unanimous 
opinion of all who see him, and in our 
eyes there is no end to the wonderful 
feats he already accomplishes. He was 
christened two weeks ago by our Rev. 
Mr. Moore, who passed a few days with 
us. His visit was an oasis to us; hetold 
us so much news of our Quincy friends, 
and brought us some new books. We 
felt sorry he could stay no longer. After 
reading the papers you send, we forward 
them to Augustus, at Dubuque, whom 
we hope to see by the first boat when 
the river opens; for though it is now 
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April the river is still ice-bound, and 
teams cross on the ice. We long to see 
it a blue, running stream once more. 
People say there was never such a long, 
cold winter known before. 

I passed one afterngon last week at 
the Havens’. They seemed pleased 
with their new relatives, as they call us ; 
wish me to call them “uncle” and 
“aunt,” and say they shall call me sister, 
as it will seem more natural when I come 
into the Latter-Day Church. They are 
a kind-hearted, honest old couple. Mr. 
H. is about seventy-five years old,— has 
the Haven blue eyesand fair complexion 
His wife has black eyes. They showed 
me their pedigree, which proves them 
descendants of one of the 1645 Fram- 
ingham brothers. 

Do, dear Isa, always write such long 
letters. I almost commit them to mem- 
ory. I should admire to see Lieutenant 
S. of whom you say so much. I am 
glad you have passed such a pleasant, 
gay winter. 


It is beginning to snow, so Brother 
will take this to the office, and I hope to 


get something on his return. Love to 
all. Kiss the little children for me. 
Your affectionate daughter and sister. 
Charlotte. 


City oF NAuvoo, May 2, 1843. 
My dear home friends: 

As Brother and E. are both reading 
to themselves this evening, I am cast 
on my own resources and reflections, 
and my thoughts naturally wandering to 
Portsmouth and the dear family circle, 
I think I cannot better employ the re- 
mainder of the evening than in answer- 
ing the kind letter I received from 
mother and sister a fortnight since. 

The weather is now very fine, and we 
shall soon commence gardening. The 
Mississippi has at last broken its icy 
bonds, and flows majestically onward, 
blue and clearas crystal. Several boats 
pass daily. Those coming up leave fifty 
to a hundred passengers to swell the 
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Mormon ranks. Poor, deluded creatures! 
They little know the privations and suf- 
ferings in store for them, and those who 
have used so much duplicity in bringing 
them here are responsible for a great 
sin, for which they must eventually 
suffer. 

The plain between us and the river, 
embracing twelve acres or more, is Cov- 
ered with luxuriant grass looking bright 
and green. For the last week or so it 
has presented a lively appearance from 
the parade and exercises of the compa- 
nies of the Nauvoo Legion. This mili- 
tary organization comprises between 
two and three thousand soldiers, part 
of whom belong to the State. It is di- 
vided into two cohorts, and then subdi- 
vided into regiments and companies, and 
is intended to represent a Roman legion. 
These parades are preparatory to the 
grand annual parade on the 6th of this 
month, to take place on the prairie a few 
miles out, when Joseph, the commander- 
in-chief, inspects the troops. It is ex- 
pected that all the élite of the city will 
be present on this grand gala day. We 
understand there is to bea cavalcade of 
ladies with nodding plumes. Miss Ell 
(she is very, very tall) will lead the van 
and present a banner. Dr. H. has in- 
vited me to view this imposing scene, 
and if nothing better offers I shall go, 
and expect much amusement. 

Last Sunday morning the Judge came 
in andysoon proposed a walk, for it was 
a balmy spring day, so we took a bee-line 
for the river, down the street north of 
our house. Arriving there we rested 
awhile on a log, watching the thin sheets 
of ice as they slowly came down and 
floated by. Then we followed the bank 
toward town, and rounding a little point 
covered with willows and cottonwoods, 
we spied quite a crowd of people, and 
soon perceived there was a baptism. 
Two elders stood knee-deep in the icy 
cold water, and immersed one after an- 
other as fast as they could come down 
the bank. We soon observed that some 
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of them went in and were plunged sev- 
eral times. We were told that they were 
baptized for the dead who had not had 
an opportunity of adopting the doctrines 
of the Latter Day Saints. So these poor 
mortals in ice-cold water were releasing 
their ancestors and relatives from pur- 
gatory! We drew a little nearer and 
heard several names repeated by the 
elders as the victims were douched, and 
you can imagine our surprise when the 
name George Washington was called. 
So after these fifty years he is out of 
purgatory and on his way to the “ celes- 
tial” heaven! It was enough, and we 
continued our walk homeward. 

A new Masonic Lodge was installed 
in this place last Thursday. Most of the 
chief men here are Masons. With the 
Judge I went to the Temple, where the 
solemn services were held, and there we 
waited nearly two hours before the proces- 
sion with a fine band of musicmade its ap- 
pearance. First were the invited guests, 
most of whom were “female women 
folks,” wives and sisters of Masons, then 
the Masons in full regalia. Mr. Rigdon, 
by far the ablest and most cultivated of 
the Mormons, gave us a brief but very 
fine address, then followed the inaugu- 
ration ceremony, which was quite sim- 
ple, a hymn was sung, and the proces- 
sion again formed with the invited guests 
in the rear, and marched to a vacant lot 
opposite brother’s store. Here the Ma- 
sons parted right and left forming two 
long rows, and the ladies marched be- 
tween and seated themselves in an in- 
teresting row down one side of the table, 
— and we saw no more. All went off 
in fine style, as the Mormons say, and 
brother, who was one of the guests, said 
that the feast was sumptuous,—a whole 
hog barbecued in a trench. 

We hear very frequently from our 
Quincy friends through Mr. Joshua 
Moore, who passes through that place 
and this in his monthly zigzag tours 
through the State, traveling horseback. 
His last call on us was last Saturday and 
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he brought with him half a dozen thin 
pieces of brass, apparently very old, in 
the form of a bell about five or six inches 
long. They had on them scratches that 
looked like writing, and strange figures 
like symbolic characters. They were 
recently found, he said, in a mound a 
few miles below Quincy. When he 
showed them to Joseph, the latter said 
that the figures or writing on them was 
similar to that in which the Book of Mor- 
mon was written, and if Mr. Moore could 
leave them, he thought that by the help 
of revelation he would be able to trans- 
late them. Soa sequel to that holy book 
may soon be expected. 

It is said that Joseph read the golden 
plates by looking through the Peep 
Stone. Now he pretends not to believe 
in the Peep Stone, although many of his 
followers undoubtedly do. The stone is 
in the possession of a high church dig- 
nitary, and has the power of seeing and 
reading things without the use of eyes — 
asort of clairvoyant. [am toldthat many 
of the English and Scotch, when becom- 
ing anxious about their friends across the 
ocean, with implicit faith consult the 
Peep Stone, which not only tells them 
of their friends’ health, but what they 
are doing at the time. But it is not al- 
ways infallible, as you will see. 

Some weeks ago, a store was broken 
open and nearly all its contents stolen. 
The Peep Stone pretended to reveal 
where the goods were deposited, and im- 
mediately ten or fifteen men with teams 
started for the spot, but lo! nothing was 
there. However, the thief and goods 
were found without its aid, and when the 
thief was brought before the Council he 
pleaded not guilty, saying that he was 
inspired to steal, that he was thinking 
one night of his poverty and the wretch- 
edness of his little children, when be- 
hold ! The Ancient of Days appeared to 
him and said there was a store, to go to 
it and take what was needful for him- 
self and seven children. With this in- 
tention he arose, the window of the 
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store was raised easily, and when inside 
he could not help taking all he could 
carry. Notwithstanding his inspiration 
he was dismissed from Church and-sent 
to Carthage for further trial. 

H. and L. send love. The boy grows 
finely and is quite handsome, his mother 
says. Remember me most affectionate- 
ly to all inquiring friends, and believe me 

Your aff. 
Charlotte. 


Nauvoo, June 4th 
My dear sister: 

Last Sunday we experienced infinite 
delight in the reception of letters long 
and interesting from grandmother and 
you. What a fine time you must have had 
at the family gathering on mother’s 94th 
birthday! Knowing how cheery you all 
are, we can easily imagine the jollity of 
the occasion. Give my love to the dear, 
happy old lady, tell her I thought of her 
on that day, and that I hope to be with 
her when the next anniversary comes 
round,— but it is very doubtful. 

For the past month the weather has 
been delightful, and I have greatly en- 
joyed many pleasant rides out on the 
prairie, which at this season is beautiful- 
ly decked in holiday attire. The prairie 
flowers are to mean object of untiring 
interest, their beauty and variety a con- 
stant surprise ; it is impossible for me to 
number the different species, for contin- 
ually new flowers meet the eye. Pink, 
scarlet, and orange, are now the prevail- 
ing colors. Lavish indeed has Flora been 
in her decorations of these wide rolling 
prairies. The Judge and myself have 
busied ourselves in making a flower gar- 
den, and by buying, borrowing and beg- 
ging, hope to see it gay and pretty bye- 
and-bye. 

We have been overwhelmed with vis- 
itors for some weeks. First there were 
Mr. Jenks and a friend from St. Louis, 
who invited me to join a party of ladies 
and gentlemen on a pleasure excursion 
to St. Anthony’s Falls, but I thought it 
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best to decline. Then came a host of 
friends from Quincy, some of them stay- 
ing several days. These were followed 
by Mr. and Mrs. H. and Mr. H’s sister, 
Mrs. C., with her youngest boy, six years 
old. Mrs. C. belongs to the Church of 
Latter Day: Saints, and as she passed 
two weeks with us Elizabeth thought it 
a good opportunity to invite Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Smith. We also invited 
Mr. and Mrs. G. and Mr. H., our Mor- 
mon landlord. There never wasa hotter 
day; had we had a thermometer, it 
would have registered 100°. Soon after 
two o’clock a heavy thunder-storm came 
on, in the midst of which a handsome 
carriage drawn by two finedripping bays 
came driving Jehu-like up to our gate, 
and from it alighted the Prophet and 
Lady and youngest son. I rushed out 
with the umbrella to shield Mrs. Smith, 
the others following. The driver being 
introduced, also came in and tarried. 
Mrs. Smith was pleasant and social, more 
so than we had ever seen her before, and 
we were quite pleased with her; while 
her husband is the greatest egotist I 
ever met. 

In the course of the afternoon he 
touched as usual on his peculiar doc- 
trines, and Brother asked him on what 
he founded his belief. He replied: 
“Upon the Bible.” 

“All denominations do the same,” 
said Brother, very innocently. 

At this Joseph became much excited ; 
there was “no dubiety” about his reli- 
gion, for he had more light directly from 
God, he said, and seemed to consider 
it-an insult for any one to have the au- 
dacity to compare his doctrine with oth- 
ers. Finding him so dogmatical and so 
unable to reason, Brother let the Seer 
monopolize —as he always does —the 
conversation ; or rather, glorify himself 
and his wonderful supernatural powers. 
However, the afternoon passed pleas- 
antly, and by uniting parlor and kitchen 
tables we contrived to seat all at sup- 
per and to find room for the good things 
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we had prepared. When Mrs. Smith 
proposed returning home, her lord 
was disposed to remain longer, and 
remarked that it was “like leaving 
Paradise.” I thought his idea of Para- 
dise was very different trom mine. 

Mrs. Case is still with us, but in a few 
days will visit among the brothers and 
sisters of the Church, who complain 
that she spends too much time among 
us worldlings. Notwithstanding her 
faith, Mrs C. is a very lovely woman, 
and well educated, “ her faults still lean 
on virtue’s side,” she belongs toa rather 
enthusiastic and visionary family, and 
this, with her human sympathy and ex- 
treme charity for the Mormons when 
they were driven from Missouri across 
the river to Quincy in destitution, led 
her at last to embrace their faith. She 
took them to her own home and adinin- 
istered to their wants all winter. 

Yesterday we had an invitation to pass 
the afternoon at Esq. W.’s, who lives on 
a beautiful farm two miles from us. So 
H. engaged a wagon and span of horses 
to take us there. It came round just 
after dinner,— but minus seats! How- 
ever, we provided this essential comfort 
in riding by our kitchen chairs,—a very 
sociable mode of traveling, much better 
than cabs, close carriages, etc., for we 
can place and face at our will, and by 
the motion of the vehicle our positions 
are constantly changing. On our arrival 
Esq. W.’s family greeted us most cor- 
dially, and we passed the afternoon in 
going over various parts of farm and 
garden,—it is on the edge of the prai- 
rie,—and in pleasant talk about the 
early days. They were born, reared, 
and educated, in this neighborhood, a 
kind, hospitable Sucker family, and ra- 
tional enough to escape the fanaticism 
of Mormonism. We returned before 
candle light, well pleased with our visit. 

In compliment to Mrs. C.I went with 
her to the Temple this morning, and 
heard one Elder Brown exhort or rant 
nearly two hours in a coarse, ungram- 
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matical way, introducing many quota- 
tions from the Old Testament. The 
only idea J could get was that Gentiles 
in bygone ages were not instructed to 
keep the Sabbath. It might have been 
a moral discourse for those for whom it 
was intended. 

A few weeks ago we had the Misses 
Rigdon to tea, and the Judge, Dr. W., 
and Mr. H. M. came in the evening. The 
Rigdons have been quite pclite to us. 
They seem kind-hearted, sincere girls, 
but so hard to entertain,— with no ideas ' 
We had a candy-pull to get some life in 
them. . By the way, did you see in the 
New York Herald sometime in May an 
account of the Rigdon party that I wrote 
you about? It was quitea burlesque, as 
you will know by this sentence. “The 
accomplished Miss H., with gazelle eyes 
and fawn-like step, gave grace and éclat 
to the party.” I have recently hada 
pair of buckskin gaiters made, and you 
may be assured my steps are now more 
fawn-like than ever. 

But here my sheet is almost filled with- 
out one word about the Family Joy, who 
manifests a discriminating mind and a 
social disposition, and does credit to the 
stock from which he sprang. Love to 
all from all. 

Charlotte. 


June 7, 1843. 

When I carried my last Sunday’s let- 
ter to the post-office the mail had left, 
therefore it did not leave the city until 
today ; but rather than open it to give 
you later intelligence I commence anoth- 
er in the form of a journal, and hope dur- 
ing the month to gather something of 
interest. This morning was very lovely, 
the air fresh and cool, so after sweeping 
the parlor and arranging my room, I 
could not resist a long walk. On my 
return I found herea young gentleman, 
Mr. Charles Griswold, a half brother of 
Uncle Charles’s wife. He has been re- 
siding the last year at Peoria, but not 
realizing his bright anticipations of wild 
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western life, he resolved to return to his 
luxurious home in New York. 

This afternoon Dr. Weld called me 
to ride. We took little Josey Case with 
us, and rode out on the prairies, passing 
many beautiful farms, some of 300 acres. 
Here and there was one entirely sur- 
rounded by a sod fence. These fences 
are made by digging deep trenches six 
to eight feet apart, and throwing the 
earth from them on the space between 
until there is a ridge about six feet high 
and two or three feet wide on top. This 
is all sodded and sometimes hedges are 
started along the top. I assure you they 
look now in June far more beautiful and 
rural than the New England stone walls 
or zig-zag rail fences. We came home 
loaded with flowers. Mr. Skinner was 
at our door with two horses and an in- 
vitation for another ride, but as I was 
rather fatigued, he promised to call an- 
other day. 


June 12. 

I felt lonesome this evening, so went 
over to the Goodwins’, where Mrs. Pease 
and Mr. Heringshaw endeavored to 
convert me to Mormonism. Mr. H. 
says as soon as I am a saint, he will 
make me Mrs. Heringshaw. What 
stronger inducement could I have? Of 
course I shall try my best to win that 
desirable title. Don’t you think I shall 
succeed ? Good night. 


June 2oth. 

What with rain and a swollen face, I 
have been housed the last few days, but 
with reading, sewing, and amusing baby, 
my time has passed pleasantly. Early 
this afternoon the Judge came in saying 
the Mr. Mars were going down the river 
for a load of corn and wished that we 
would go along. They soon appeared 
—two horses and a long wagon minus 
seats — but we divested the kitchen of 
chairs and were soon driving along the 
river bank over the roughest road ima- 
ginable, made so by the late rains. One 
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moment we plunged into a deep gully 
and then sank softly down into a quag- 
mire ; again, one wheel of the wagon 
would be almost out of sight, while the 
other was high on a ridge, and we had 
to hold on tight lest we should find our- 
selves precipitated into the mud. Lizzy 
was terribly frightened at our seeming 
danger, and besought our driver to stop ; 
so after two miles of such road we did 
stop, at a dry spot in front of Mr. Hil- 
erd’s. The baby, Judge and myself got 
out, called, and were welcomed by Mr. 
H. and family. They were formerly from 
N. H., came to this State in its early 
settlement, bought this farm and built a 
log cabin. Gradually growing rich, they 
have now large grain and clover fields ; 
the log house has been supplanted by a 
large brick mansion, from which is a 
fine view of river and country. We 
rather regretted leaving this amiable 
family when our escorts returned, their 
wagons loaded with bags of corn. Amid 
laughter we mounted these formidable 
bags, as we imagined the sensation we 
should produce riding in this way 
through the streets of old Portsmouth, 
— quite equal to that of a circus or me- 
nagerie ; but we arrived home safely 
thinking difficulties only enhanced the 
pleasure. 


June 25th, Evening. 

I have just returned trom my first 
horseback ride, and pronounce the ex- 
ercise most exhilarating and charming. 
We rode a mile or two along the border 
of the prairie, then turned into a wooded 
opening, and came to a little stream 
flowing over a pebbly bed toward the 
Mississippi,and then again on the prairie 
near Esquire Wells’s farm. He was 
standing at the gate and hailed us, so 
we stopped. His wife and daughter 
came out, so we talked for some time. 

We had proceeded but a few rods from 
his house when, partly owing to the fall- 
ing shades of evening, partly to my 
unskillfulness, my horse stumbled into 
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a hole, bringing him upon his knees, In- 
stantly I sprang over his head, thus per- 
forming my first and, I hope, my last 
equestrian feat. There was no injury, 
only a little fright to Mr. S. I remounted 
and, more carefully and in good spirits, 
rode home. Mr. S. gave me high en- 
comiums for good riding, I presume 
merely for politeness. 

The Rev. Mr. Todd, from Cambridge, 
a very agreeable old gentleman, has 
passed several days with us. He has 
been preaching for Mr. Moore at Quincy. 
He leaves tomorrow to preach Sunday at 
Burlington, but says after he has seen 
a little more of the State he will give 
us a longer visit, and then will probably 
accept Hyrum Smith’s invitation to 
preach in the grove. Good night. 


July 2nd. 

Although but one week has passed 
since the above was written, great events 
have meanwhile transpired, throwing 
our little City of the Saints into the 
greatest commotion and excitement. I 
seldom attend the Mormon meetings, 
but last Sunday afternoon I went tothe 
grove to hear Hyrum Smith, Joseph’s 
elder brother, an illiterate man; the 
preaching consisted mostly of low anec- 
dotes and boasting of the strength of 
their church, with quotations from the 
Bible thrown in promiscuously. Toward 
the close a dispatch was brought him 
that Joseph, who was visiting friends 
near Rock Island, had been arrested by 
a band of Missourians. 

When Hyrum read the message aloud, 
every man, woman, and child, were on 
their feet in an instant, pressing towards 
the platform, and it was with difficulty 
that he could quiet them. Heappointed 
a meeting at six o’clock to take means 
for Joseph’s release. I walked home as 
fast as possible, for immediately the 
whole city seemed to be in arms, guns 
and pistols firing, swords glistening in 
every direction like a sudden outburst 
of 4th of July, men, women, and child- 
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ren, gathering in groups talking loud 
and warlike. 

At the appointed time five thousand 
men were on the spot, ready to rescue 
their prophet in any way their leader 
might suggest. He warned them against 
excitement, told them to go peaceably, 
to take nothing but secret arms, “ for,” 
says he, “ He that seeth in secret will 
reward you openly.” Such was their zeal 
that within two hours after the news of 
Joseph’s arrest three hundred men were 
on board of a steamboat headed for Rock 
Island, and three hundred more on horse- 
back and in wagons started for the same 
place. A patrol was organized, and a 
special guard to protect the chief elders 
from falling into the hands of any stray 
Missourian. Brother had occasion to 
go to the store in the evening and I 
went with him. Three times on our re- 
turn we were hailed with “Halt,” by 
armed sentinels. I somehow had no 
fear, but was glad to reach home. 

Today Joseph was brought home in 
triumph, having suffered afew days’ im- 
prisonment in an old barn, from which 
he escaped, I am told, by giving some 
Masonic sign, before his friends arrived. 
I wish you could have seen the proces- 
sion as it passed through the city ; Jo- 
seph with his wife, Sister Emma, as she 
is called, led the van; she with white 
nodding plumes, followed by a half-mile 
of the populace in every wheeled vehicle 
that could be mustered, drawn by horses 
and oxen. In one buggy were Mr. Her- 
ingshaw, Mrs. Goodwin, and myself, 
and in a large wagon our Gentile breth- 
ren, Goodwin, Emmons, Haven, Weld, 
and the two Mr. Mars, who had dis- 
played on one side of their vehicle 
“Peace and Harmony.” The Prophet 
was quite overcome with emotion, even 
to shedding tears, at this unexpected 
show of sympathy from his non-follow- 
ers. I have not yet fully learned the 
cause of the arrest, but believe it to be 
concerning the attempted murder of 
Gov. Boggs some years ago in Missouri. 
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Allis as quiet now as if nothing had 
happened. 

Mrs. Case returned to Q. last week. 
I had several talks with her and Mr. H. 
upon their doctrine, but in no way can I 
be a Mormon. With my best wishes 
and God’s blessing, I remain 

Yours lovingly, 
Charlotte. 


Nauvoo, Sept. 8. 
My dear friends at home: 

The last letter we received from you 
bears the remote date of June goth. I 
have been expecting another this long, 
long time, have taken the mile walk to 
the post-office every mail day three times 
a week, buoyed up with hope and lively 
expectation, but have turned back disap- 
pointed and crestfallen, and have almost 
envied the pigs I have met on the way, 
so contented and happy as they roam 
the streets. However, there is pleasure 
in anticipation, and I will be patient and 
think there is one on the way. I may 
have been a little homesick; anyhow I 
have thought a great deal of you, and fan- 
cied myself with you, and can almost 
smell the salt sea. Then I wake from 
my dream and realize how much weare 
to each other here. Our conversation 
never lags, H. has so much humor we 
have many outbursts of laughter, and 
then there is our “family joy,” as we 
call the little Samuel ;—a child is a 
sweet thing in ahousehold. They have 
all gone to the drug store and our new 
house this Sunday morning, so I will 
pass if with you. This afternoon we 
shall all go to “preaching,” as they say 
here. Mr. Blogert, a Unitarian minis- 
ter who has been supplying Mr. Moore’s 
pulpit in Quincy, has been with us the 
past week, and has been invited to take 
part in the services in the grove this af- 
ternoon. Heis quite an intelligent young 
man, but does not enjoy good health. 
We anticipate pleasure in hearing him, 
for a sermon is such a rarity to us 
that we can appreciate one. He ap- 
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pears more pleased with the Saints than 
strangers generally are. 

We have been reading Dickens’s notes 
on America, sent us by Mrs. D. of Quincy. 
We admire Dickens much, he has a keen 
sense of our national peculiarities which 
he paints in sparkling humor, yet he de- 
lineates the wild and beautiful scenery 
of ———-with graphic accuracy. You 
know H. and E. were on the boat with 
him down the Ohio and had several con- 
versations with him. He certainly de- 
scribes most faithfully travel on canals 
and our great Western rivers. 

A few Sabbaths ago Joseph announced 
to his people that the gift of proph- 
ecy was taken away from him until the 
Temple and Nauvoo House should be 
finished, but that his mantle had fallen 
on his brother Hyrum, to whom it be- 
longed by birthright, and he charged his 
people to obey implicitly all the com- 
mands revealed to Hyrum. We hear 
that he has already had some wonder- 
ful revelations not yet made public, but 


that a few of the elders put their heads 
together and whisper what they dare 
not speak aloud. What it is we can on- 


ly surmise by faint rumors. A month 
ago or more one of the Apostles, Adams 
by name, returned from a two years’ mis- 
sion in England, bringing with him a 
wife and child, although he had left a 
wife and family here when he went away, 
and I am told that his first wife is recon- 
ciled to this certainly at first unwelcome 
guest to her home, for her husband and 
some others have reasoned with her 
that plurality of wives is taught in the 
Bible, that Abraham, Jacob, Solomon, 
David, and indeed all the old prophets 
and good men, had several wives, and if 
right for them, it is right for the Latter 
Day Saints. Furthermore, the first 
wife will always be first in her husband’s 
affection and the head of the household, 
where she will have a larger influence. 
Poor, weak woman! 

I cannot believe that Joseph wilf ever 
sanction such a doctrine, and should the 
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Mormons in any way engraft such an 
article on their religion, the sect would 
surely fall to pieces, for what community 
or State could harbor such outrageous 
immorality? I cannot think so mean- 
ly of my sex as that they could submit 
to any such degradation. 

Our Gentile friends say that this fall- 
ing of the prophetic mantle on to Hy- 
rum is a political ruse. Last winter 
when Joseph was in the meshes of the 
law, he was assisted by some politicians 
of the Whig party, to whom he pledged 
himself in the coming elections. Now 
he wants the Democratic party to win, 
so Hyrum is of that party, and as it is 
revealed for him to vote, so go over all 
the Mormons like sheep following the 
bell sheep over a wall. Nauvoo, with 


its 15,000 inhabitants, has a vote that 
tells in the State elections, and all sum- 
mer politicians, able men of both parties, 
have been here making speeches, ca- 
ressing and flattering. 

Yesterday being parade day, to show 


a little attention to our guest, brother 
engaged a team and carried us out on 
the prairie to view the troops. There 
were Over 2,000 men, it was said, divided 
into four divisions, and when marching 
in line with two bands of music they 
made quite an imposing appearance. 
Their costumes, for I can’t say uni- 
forms, were more fantastic than artistic. 
They were quite picturesque, certainly, 
for every officer and private consulted 
his individual taste ; no two were alike. 
Nearly all had some badge, stripe, or 
scarf, of bright color. Some wore the 
breeches and knee-buckles of a hundred 
years ago. I thought if some Eastern 
military company would send out dis- 
carded uniforms, they might make a 
good speculation. However, they went 
through their drill, marching, counter- 
marching, and forming squares and oth- 
er military combinations, very nicely. 
This is probably the last letter I shall 
write to you in our little cottage, for we 
move in two or three weeks to our new 
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brick house, a block beyond the Temple. 
Business is coming up that way. Love 
to all. 
Your affectionate sister, 
Charlotte. 


Nauvoo, Oct. 15, 1843. 
My dear sister: 

We are still here and well. Two 
weeks ago we were rejoiced to receive 
a long and interesting home letter, and 
in a few days shall look for the package 
sent by Rev. G. Moore. I think he 
must have enjoyed his visit and the 
attention shown him in Portsmouth. 
It is now over a year since I left home, 
and I think I will tell you how I passed 
the 3d October, the anniversary of my 
bidding you Good-bye at the dépét at 
the head of Vaughan Street. In the first 
place, you must understand brother Jo- 
seph Smith has recently opened a house 
called the Nauvoo Mansion, and to cele- 
brate the occasion gave a public din- 
ner,— one dollar per couple. I received 
several invitations and accepted Mr. 
Hollister’s, our nearest neighbor, who is 
in good standing in the Mormon church. 

He called me in his buggy at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon and drove direct 
to the Mansion. Joseph came forward 
to assist me from the carriage. I was 
ushered upstairs to the dressing-room, 
and then sent down to the parlor where 
were seated about thirty elderly ladies 
and a number of young married ones 
holding babies, with none of whom was 
I acquainted., -A more vacant, unin- 
tellectual company I had never met ; 
nearly all had a haggard, woe-begone 
expression, as if they had been fasting 
either to save the dollar for this great 
dinner or to do justice to it, (for I no- 
ticed they had keen appetites,) I did 
not know which. A great many of 
them wore around their necks a string 
of gold or gilded beads the size of peas, 
the only jewelry except marriage rings 
seen here. As usual not much was said, 
and as for exchange of ideas I don’t 
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think there was any. One pale-faced 
creature says to another in a peculiar 
drawl,— “ How do you do; sister M.?” 

“Why, I am just getting over a long 
fit of sickness. How is your health, 
sister R.?” 

“ Why, this is the first time I’ve been 
out since having the fever.” 

“How miserable you look, sister B.” 

“Yes, I ain’t well. I have a heap of 
misery in my side and am powerful weak 
all over.”’ 

“What a curious-shaped head your 
child ’s got!” 

And much more of the same sort. 

Ladies and gentlemen have separate 
parlors, so all was hushed when a tall, 
thin man stood in the doorway in quest 
of his wife. A little, spare woman with 
spectacles on having immense round 
glasses arose from one corner. 

“ Here I am.” 

“Well, I want you to fix my shirt col- 
lar.” 

A great stir was made for them to 
meet. Joseph at this juncture looked 
in and remarked: “I hope you are all 
seated.” 

“ Yes,” said several that were stand- 
ing. 

He laughed, and the answer was con- 
sidered quite witty. Theman soon came 
again to borrow his wife’s spectacles. 

It was near one o’clock when Joseph, 
standing in the hall, called in his loud 
voice the names as they were to sit at 
table. Mr. H. and myself were the third 
out of 120 couples. As we entered the 
dining room, a man, a sort of toll-gath- 
erer, took the dollar and we passed in. 
Two long tables extending the length 
of the room were loaded with good 
substantial food. The women were on 
one side and their partners opposite. 
Joseph and Emma took part with sev- 
eral young girls in waiting on the 
guests. 

As we left the dining room Mr. Skin- 
ner came forward and renewed his invi- 
tations, and gave mea special one from 
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the bride-elect to tarry the evening to 
attend the wedding. Mr. S. was grooms- 
man or “stand-up,” as they say here. 
Of course I accepted, having curiosity 
to see the Mormon marriage cere- 
mony,— though the groom was a Gen- 
tile,— for I had heard that in some cases 
the marriage is not only for time but for 
eternity. 

Some young ladies joined me and we 
took a short walk. Returning we found 
the guests calling a meeting in the hall. 
I stood near the door a few minutes and 
heard them sing a hymn beginning, 
“Glory to the Latter Day Saints.” 
Learning that it was a business meet- 
ing, I left for better entertainment, but 
not much offered. I send you a paper 
containing an account of the entertain- 
ment and meeting. 

At six all the guests except a few of 
the aristocracy took their departure. 
These remained for the same purpose as 
myself, and we assembled in the Bridal 
Chamber. All was silence for a long 
time,—a great deal of thinking, I sup- 
pose. Then Joseph said, “I understand 
Brothers Cutler and Cahoon and ladies 
have not had anything to eat,—bid them 
come up to the marriage feast.” 

They soon made their appearance, and 
in the latter I recognized my spectacled 
acquaintance of the morning. 

Then the bridal party entered and 
seated themselves in four chairs placed 
in the center of the room. Mr. S. hand- 
ed the license to the Prophet, who read 
it aloud. The four stood up, the guests 
keeping their seats. In a few simple 
words not very different from any other 
Protestant marriage ceremony, Mr. B., 
a lawyer of Carthage, and Miss W., a 
niece of Sister Emma, were united for 
time only. A prayer was made by Hy- 
rum Smith, another Latter Day hymn 
was sung, wedding cake,*apple pie and 
pure cold water were passed around, and 
then it was proposed that we all should 
adjourn to the hall, so in procession we 
went down and placed ourselves around 
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the room like figures on a dial plate. 
There was more singing, a few anecdotes 
were told, and soon Joseph and wife 
took their departure. All the married 
people except the newly-married pair 
followed. 

Then there was less restraint, a little 
dancing without music, then games such 
as we had last winter at the Rigdons’ 
quilting party. I left at eleven, escorted 
home by Mr. S., but the party did not 
break up till one o’clock. 

Two weeks ago we moved from our 
little cottage. We miss the extensive 
view of river and country, but we are 
more conveniently located, as the center 
of the city is moving this way. We 
fatigued ourselves very much the day 
we moved, and concluded to have a long 
night’s rest, so Lizzie retired at seven 
and I went to my room soon after. Just 
then I heard Mr. Henry M’s voice from 
the foot of the stairs, “ Will you attend 
a dance at the Hall? The team will call 
in half an hour.” 

Of course I could not let any chance 
of amusement go by, so answered “ Yes,” 
and instead of a nightcap donned a quiet 
party dress and was ready when the 
team came. 

You can imagine how brilliantly the 
room was illuminated with the light of 
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two tallowcandles. We discerned eight 
or ten young people, and rather by sound 
than sight, in a dim corner two youths 
scraping violins. A reinforcement, (I 
think from the household,) enough for 
two quadrilles, two more candles added, 
and the music began. Rest assured 
there were no wall-flowers except a few 
on the gentlemen’s side. Every one 
was very quiet ; dance was dance, with 
no trifling of words or laughter; the 
shuffling of feet and the calling of figures 
were the only sounds besides the music, 
and it soon became monotonous when 
my every alternate partner was Mr. M. 
So I was glad when our team came, and 
I was at home and fast asleep by eleven 
o'clock. 

You ask me if I can keep a secret. 
Yes, Isa, for there is no one here to tell 
it to; so don’t hesitate to tell me if you 
have any. Judge E. has gone East. 
You can’t think how I miss him, and it 
is uncertain whether he returns, — in- 
deed Nauvoo is no place for rational 
people, and you must not be surprised if 
we should go also, for H. is trying to 
negotiate with Dr. Weld to buy his 
drugs. If he succeeds, he and E. will 
go to St. Louis, and I shall stop over at 
Louisiana, Mo., to visit the Osbornes 


and cousin Prue. 
[Charlotte Haven.] 
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““N1NE, ten, eleven,—you old gray fel- 
low, you make just six dozen.” 

Aunt Zipporah Dunn was counting 
her turkeys and calculating their mar- 
ket value. She had just come out of 
the long white house, with a checkered 
bonnet on her head, and a pan of mixed 
feed in herarms. She called to the tur- 
keys as she walked down the path, and 
they flocked about her the moment she 
stepped inside the gate of the great in- 
closure that she called the turkey-walk. 

On one side the boundary was the 
river. Wild roses grew thickly along 
the bank, except in a trodden path where 
the turkeys stalked sedately down to 
water. Now the river was low, and the 
water was chalky white, for it had flowed 
over the chalk beds of Mount Ranier, 
indeed its source was that snowy height. 

On the other side of that turkey walk 
there was a high fence, made of wire 
and willow stakes ; but blackberry bush- 
es had grown up and thrust such innu- 
merable branches through the brush 
that now it was an impenetrable hedge, 
and the turkeys could only scratch 
around the vines or squawk defiance at 
any passer-by in the road. It was June 
and the roses were blooming and the 
blackberries branched out full of prom- 
ise ; there would be dozens of cool quarts 
for the hot August weather. 

Aunt Zipporah set the feed-pan on the 
top of the gate-post, and went to look 
at the vines. “Guess there’ll bea large 
crop,” she said to herself, or maybe to 
the big gray cat that followed about 
after her as she stepped. 

Two young girls went along the road, 
and Aunt Zipporah called good morn- 
ing to them over the hedge. They stood 
peering through the vines, while they 
told her who were well at home, and how 
their mother’s chickens were doing. 
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“Seems es though Aunt Zipporah’s 
got more ’n a hundred turkeys,” one of 
the girls said as they went up the road. 

“Wonder what she’ll be buying this 
year,” said the other. ‘Maybe that 
piano for the big fireplace. Whoever 
heard of a piano in a fireplace?” and 
they both laughed at the idea. 

“She’s so fond of fixing up, I should 
n't think Uncle Fairfax would know the 
old place,” said the first one, and her 
sister laughed again, and said : — 

“Who'd ever thought he’d let her talk 
him out of that fireplace, after he made 
such a time carting stones to build it so 
it would hold a whole load of wood at 
once.” 

“Guess he’s scairt of her,” said the 
other, “she seems to have things mostly 
her own way,” and the girl turned to 
look again at the tall figure moving down 
the turkey-walk. 

The long white farmhouse and its im- 
mense chimney, and indeed their owner, 
—whom all the village people called 
Uncle Fairfax Dunn,— were conspicu- 
ous figures in this green country land- 
scape. Everything about the place was 
conspicuous for its hugeness. The house 
was fifty feet long, and according to the 
eccentric whim of the owner had origin- 
ally been all in one immense living room. 
The huge stone chimney occupied one 
end, and at the other there was a great 
porch. This was overgrown with vines, 
roses, and honeysuckle, and ivy at the 
cool north corner crept far over the 
house roof. The barn on the river bank 
suggested a great tent, and there seemed 
ample room for all the crops of the town- 
ship. A wagon load of hay could be 


driven up the incline into the second 
story, but the roof sloped down on either 


side nearly to the ground, and under the 
low sides there were plows and harrows, 
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The central figure of the place, how- 
ever, was Uncle Fairfax himself, who 
was over six feet tall and who weighed 
three hundred pounds. In his youth he 
had been a teacher and a man of much 
reading and general intelligence. He had 
wandered from the east coast through- 
out nearly all the sisterhood of States, 
through Mexico and South America, and 
had anchored finally in the far North- 
west, near where Colonel U. S. Grant 
was garrisoned with a company of In- 
dian fighters. 

He took a homestead in the wild 
wooded country, and there he worked 
year after year, cutting timber, clearing 
brush, and planting fruit-trees, in a des- 
ultory, spasmodic way, while the coun- 
try settled up around him. 

The spring that he was sixty years 
old, and the twentieth year of his farm 
life in the Northwest, he journeyed to 
the nearest city, a port on Puget Sound, 
to lay in supplies for his house and farm. 
On the little river steamboat he met a 
good-looking, middle-aged lady, in whom 
he at once took interest. 

“Live about these parts?” he asked 
her abruptly, as they sat facing each 
other in the little cabin. She answered 
quite as directly that she was from down 
East — Maine way—and was visiting 
relatives in the Sound country. 

“Could see at once she was a person 
of sense,” he was wont to explain in re- 
lating this most notable event of his life. 
He was at all times delighted to meet an 
intelligent person, one who could listen 
understandingly to what he had to say, 
and was especially pleased if that per- 
son came from New England. 

Perhaps it was on this account that 
he was led, in the course of the half 
day’s journey, to forego all convention- 
ality, and to surprise Miss Zipporah out 
of all consideration of the country and 
the weather by a speech of some few 
dozen words, in which he said :— 

“Madam, I’ve got the best farm in 
this country, with stock and a good 
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house. My name’s Dunn,—I belong to 
a good family in your own State, and 
have never done anything to disgrace it ; 
don ’t chew, smoke, nor drink; I'd like 
to marry you.” 

Miss Zipporah said, “My goodness 
sakes!” and fled to the deck. 

But within a week she arrayed her- 
self in a light silk poplin, and accom- 
panied Uncle Fairfax into the presence 
of Judge Frye— Uncle Fairfax could n’t 
abide preachers —and there took upon 
herself the most questionable obligation 
of her truthful life: that she would hon- 
or and odey Fairfax Dunn. 

Uncle Fairfax conducted his bride 
thence to the huge white house with its 
appalling chimney. Again she said, 
“My goodness sakes!’ but what she 
did required the work of weeks and the 
complete uprooting of all Uncle Fair- 
fax’s ideas on housekeeping. 

First she had the house partitioned 
into dining rooom, kitchen, parlor, and 
bedroom. But this arrangement, though 
superior in many respects to the one 
great apartment, completely spoiled the 
draft of the great chimney. The small 
parlor could not afford air enough for it, 
and it was impossible to build very much 
fire, as the heat would be too great. 

So in the second year of Aunt Zip- 
porah’s régime the top of the chimney 
was covered over, and the lower part 
neatly papered to match the colors of 
the parlor. Thenceforth it was an al- 
cove, and as Aunt Zipporah explained, 
was a place for her piano. Not that she 
had one, but she meant to have some 
day. 

On the morning she was calculating 
about her turkeys she was cherishing a 
new ambition. She came in from the 
turkey-walk with her pan full of speckled 
eggs. She sorted them intoa little box 
of sawdust, which she took from a shelf 
on the back porch. There were other 
eggs in the box; the smaller ones were 
apart from the others. Aunt Zipporah 
handled each with great care. 
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“There ’s enough for two more set- 
tings,” she said, “and if most of ’em 
live, I can sell ’em for enough to buy me 
a spare room set.” 

“ Now Fairfax,” she soliloquized, “must 
be made to build me a spare room. I 
need a spare room. Every one needs a 
spare room.” 

She had been turning this plan over 
in her mind for days. But she was well 
aware that no small task lay before her 
to convince Uncle Fairfax that there 
was need of this new “frippery,” as he 
was wont to characterize her innova- 
tions. 

He invariably yielded, however, but it 
was because of Aunt Zipporah’s skill 
and tact in managing him, as well as in 
carrying out any plan she had in mind. 

She went through the house to where 
he sat on the cool front porch, the pleas- 
ant June breezes fanning his white hair 
as he slept and snored, and rattled the 
newspaper on his knees. 

When Fairfax Dunn straightened 
himself to his full height and looked down 
upon an opponent in debate at the vil- 
lage store, or at the town meeting, he 
was terrible; when he spoke to Aunt Zip- 
porah it was in a mighty voice, perhaps 
especially so because he always expected 
to be downed in any controversy with 
her. As she came upon the porch she 
reproved him for sleeping in the draft. 
He answered mightily that he was not 
asleep. “I'm looking over the 777- 
bune,” he said, “ and I’m disgusted with 
the action that bilk Thompson.” (Here 
he grew terrible, and straightened him- 
self in his chair.) “I told them how it 
would be with Thompson,— the action 
he’s taken in regard to that river appro- 
priation bill —” 

He continued his criticism; but his 
thrifty spouse sat on the porch step cool- 
ly disregarding his power of invective, 
calculating her mode of attack, and won- 
dering how Fairfax had ever managed to 
keep the place going at all before he 
married her and brought her to see af- 
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ter things and keep them from going to 
wrack. 

Uncle Fairfax was not a lazy man, but 
it was true that his manageinent partook 
of his own eccentric nature to such an 
extent that it took on the guise of con- 
tinued experiment rather than thorough 
husbandry. 

He had always plowed and sowed 
whatever and whenever seemed to him 
proper, unguided by current custom and 
advice. As a result he had large results 
and large failures. In the latter case he 
was never in actual want, for this was in 
genial, productive Washington, where 
the soil is rich and nature lavish; but 
Uncle Fairfax could never boast of *ank 
accounts and actual opulence. 

“Do you think, Fairfax,” his wife be- 
gan sweetly, as she broke a sprig of hon- 
eysuckle, “that the timber in the south 
lot would warrant our having a sawmill 
set up?” 

“No,” he said. “It might if there was 
a decent mill in the country, but there 
ain’t.” 

“ There’s Dexter's,” she said as if sug- 
gesting, though not particularly inter- 
ested. 

“Wastes more than he cuts,” said 
Uncle Fairfax with much volume. “ Run 
me into debt and would n’t leave enough 
lumber to build a hen-house.” 

A stranger might have thought him 
angry from his emphasis, but he was 
always emphatic, always expected con- 
tradiction and prepared for it, perhaps 
invited it. But Aunt Zipporah was un- 
daunted. She knew him toa shade of 
thought. 

“Ts n’t there any other portable mill?” 
she asked. 

“ No, none but that damned Dexter’s,” 
he said. 

“Dear sakes, Fairfax, I wish you 
would n’t swear so!” said Aunt Zippo- 
rah plaintively. 

“T’m not swearing,’ he thundered, 
“T say it in the sense of condemn.” 

Aunt Zipporah decided that it was use- 
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less to plan for the sawing of the south 
lot timber, so she left the matter tem- 
porarily, and planned other tactics for 
getting the material] for her grave neces- 
sity,—a guest chamber. 

At supper-time she made the direct 
attack. Usually she had a contest to 
get Fairfax into a coat before he sat 
down to meals. This time he was per- 
mitted unmolested to sup in his shirt- 
sleeves. 

“ Fairfax, I should like very much if 
you would build me a small room at the 
southwest corner of the house,” she said 
in a gentle, slightly pleading tone. 

She sent him a plateful of hot muffins 
as she said it. Her muffins were an epi- 
curean delight. Uncle Fairfax was an 
epicure. She had not broached the sub- 
ject till he had fully appreciated a first 
dish. 

“What for?” he asked. “Going to 
set your turkeys up house-keeping ?” 
In his genial moments he always at- 
tempted a joke. 

“No,” she said; “but if your sister 
Jane visits us this year as she wrote she 
might, she would want some place to 
sleep, and we have no place in the house 
for a guest.” 

“ Why, what ’s to hinder Jane’s sleep- 
ing on the sitting room lounge,” Uncle 
Fairfax demanded, as he took another 
muffin and helped himself to honey. 

Aunt Zipporah looked severe. “I 
hope, Fairfax,” she said in a tone suited 
to her glance, “that I know better what 
is due to your relatives than to receive 
them in such a makeshift manner.” 

The muffins, his sense of freedom, and 
this last consideration of his family,— of 
whom he was always proud, — were be. 
ginning to tell upon Uncle Fairfax. 

“ But I can’t afford it. Can't afford the 
material,” he said, in an argumentative 
tone. “Can't afford the time either.” 

When he condescended to argument 
Aunt Zipporah knew that her point was 
gained, and her guest chamber an as- 
sured thing. 
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In three weeks’ time the first load of 
lumber was left at the southwest corner, 
and Aunt Zipporah was sewing rags for 
a carpet that should cover the new floor. 
She took renewed interest in her tur- 
keys, counted and calculated as she fed 
them, and grew prodigal in giving them 
their daily allowance of food. 

Her domestic interests made up the 
sum of her existence. Before her mar- 
riage she had lived ina brother's family, 
and could only plan how things should 
be were they hers; and now she had 
not yet in the three years’ enjoyment of 
her own home ceased to have little ecsta- 
sies and exultations that it was all hers, 
and that all her improving and skillful 
management was for herself, — herself 
and Uncle Fairfax. 

Her chief desire —-next to her eternal 
welfare — was a desire for choice house- 
hold furnishings. Her dream of earthly 
bliss was one of choice china and plate, 
of excellent linen all hemmed by hand, 
of well furnished rooms and a well 
stocked larder. 

It was a piece of neglect next to a sin 
in her eyes if there was not at all times 
a month-old loaf of fruit cake put away 
in the tin cake-box in the cool store- 
room “in case of company.” 

Her Thanksgivings and Christmases 
werenever without most excellent mince 
pies and plum pudding, and at any vil- 
lage picnic the choicest basket always 
came from Aunt Zipporah’s larder. 

Now she was to have a new guest 
chamber, and it seemed to her that— 
excepting a piano for the alcove, and a 
phaeton to replace their old rusty buggy 
—she would want nothing more. At 
least nothing she could not easily pro- 
vide herself, with her turkeys and eggs, 
and the blackberries. 

The new room rose slowly, but it was 
ready by fall for the wallpaper, which 
Aunt Zipporah bought and cut and past- 
ed herself. The rag carpet was woven 
with much red and green in the stripe, 
and the two windows had fresh white 
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muslin curtains, with crocheted lace 
edging. 

Then it was nearing Thanksgiving 
time, and the turkeys were caught up 
in the midst of their enjoyment of ‘am- 
ple feed and good weather, and merci- 
lessly sold. 

Aunt Zipporah attended to the sale 
herself; she bargained sharply with the 
city dealer, and adjusted her glasses 
carefully to see that the weight was cor- 
rect. 

When the sale was completed, and her 
netted silk purse was heavy with gold 
and silver pieces, she went directly to 
get the light wood bedroom set that she 
had set her heart on fur her new guest 
chamber. 

When the precious freight was un- 
loaded from the boat at the little river 
wharf near Uncle Fairfax’s big barn, 
Aunt Zipporah was there directing 
every movement. 

When the new set was fairly in the 
house, she neglected all other consider- 
ations for the final adjustment of tke 
guest room appointments. 

The remaining turkeys and chickens 
called and cackled for their supper, while 
Aunt Zipporah decided whether the mar- 
ble-topped dresser would look better be- 
tween the windows, or where it could be 
seen from the parlor door. 

Uncle Fairfax came in from his work 
to find the supper quite neglected, while 
Aunt Zipporah smoothed new starched 
pillow shams on the guest-room pillows ; 
but he was pacified by her beaming coun- 
tenance. 

As she gave a final pat to the white 
counterpane she said, “ Now, Fairfax, 
if your sister visits us she will find a 
place to sleep.” 

But Fairfax’s sister did not visit them, 
and the new guest room long remained 
unoccupied. 

It came about in this way. The next 
day after the room was all arranged, 
Aunt Zipporah went with her husband 
to a neighboring farm. They rode ‘in 
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the little old buggy, jogging along past 
gnarled mossy orchard trees and desert- 
ed hop fields, where only the long poles 
lay scattered about or piled in ridges. 

A belated Indian passed now and then, 
hastening to join the hop pickers who 
had finished their yearly task and were 
going to sail up the Sound in a fleet of 
canoes to their island reservation. 

The rainy season was upon them and 
Aunt Zipporah made the most of her 
drive as it was likely the last she could 
take in good weather. 

They did not get out of the buggy, as 
the drive was more important than their 
errand. As they turned toward home, 
the neighbor’s wife, Mrs. Hopkins, said, 
“T see you been a-building, Uncle Fair- 
fax.” 

“Yes,” he said, “it takes a lot o’ frip- 
peries if youre going to house women- 
folks,” and he winked jocosely at his 
neighbor. 

Aunt Zipporah, ignoring this levity, 
smoothed her lap-robe complacently, 
and said, “ Yes, we found it necessary to 
have a guest room, we have needed one 
for some time.” 

For a few moments they discussed 
household necessities, then some men- 
tion was made of an adjoining farm. 

“Lawson’s got in pretty deep this 
year,’ Mr. Hopkins said. 

“Yes, I hear he’s had to mortgage 
his place to get his hops in,” Uncle 
Fairfax answered. 

“Seems as though he ought to git 
along better than that,” Mr. Hopkins 
said, “crops bein’ fair this year. I don’t 
see how he manages so poor.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Zipporah, “I’m 
sure I don’t know how people can be 
so shiftless. I couldn’t sleep of nights 


if there was a cent of mortgage on our 
place.” 

She continued to smooth the lap-robe 
as she spoke, and still looked bland and 
complacent, but there was an awkward 
silence foramoment after her last words, 
and she noticed that Uncle Fairfax 
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looked down and seemed to blink in a 
confused way fora moment. Then he 
said suddenly, “ Well, good day,” and at 
a cut of the whip the old horse started 
off in a trot towards home. 

The others called their goodbys as 
they drove away. 

For a time Aunt Zipporah sat in si- 
lence, and Uncle Fairfax said not a word. 

Finally she asked in an awful tone, 
“Fairfax, is our place mortgaged ?” 

“ Yes,” he said. 

“For how much?” she asked. 

“Twelve hundred dollars.” 
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“ Do folks know?” she asked. 

“T s’pose so,” he said. 

“Why did n’t you ever tell me ?” she 
asked, now tearful and crushed with 
wounded pride. ‘ 

“T dunno,” was all he would say. 

Aunt Zipporah’s guest chamber was 
without an occupant for many a long 
day. To her it was a silent reproach. 
She shut it up, and if her thoughts had 
taken words, they would have been in 
the form of a vow that no guest should 
be invited there until every cent of that 
mortgage was paid. 

Mamie Ray Upton. 


A CLOSE CALL. 


Tue firm of which I was the junior 
partner bought large quantities of wool. 
I usually made the purchases, and at 
times was obliged to travel far into the 
Sierra Nevadas, taking with me several 
thousand dollars upon each trip. To car- 
ry this sum I used a pair of saddle hol- 
sters with a receptacle for the money 
and a place fora pair of pistols. The 
latter were necessary ; for much of my 
way lay amid the wild and rugged moun- 
tains far from the main highways. When 
I halted at the wayside hotels I was 
obliged to carry the money to the table 
with me and keep it in my room at night ; 
for few of the stopping places had any 
secure safes or vaults. Paper money 
was not generally accepted by the own- 
ers of wool, so the greater part of the 
money was in gold. Two attempts had 
been made to rob me, and I had become 
wary and suspicious ; yet the profits we 
made were so good that I was unwilling 
to give up the trips. 

One day we received a telegram that 


read : “ Secure all the wool you can; it 


is sure to advance in price.” 

“That means a hard trip for me,” I 
said, glancing at the yellow slip, “but 
the sooner I am off the more wool I can 
get.” 

The telegram reached us at five in the 
afternoon. At nine the next morning I 
was on the road, and had nearly four 
thousand dollars in gold coin. 

For the first three days I gradually 
ascended the mountains, and by midday 
of the fourth had reached the summit. 
This did not mean a rapid descent upon 
the opposite slope, but a journey for 
several days over ridges rising from this 
central plateau. Some of these were 
densely wooded with pine, spruce, and 
fir, while others were more open, and 
contained fine pastures for flocks and 
herds. 

I was desirous of reaching one man, 
who kept his sheep during the summer 
upon a high and rugged range some 
miles from my usualroute. I halted for 
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dinner at a small public house, lately 
built toaccommodate teamsters engaged 
in hauling lumber from a new sawmill. 
The surroundings were not inviting, but 
I was accustomed to the poorest accom- 

modations while upon these mountain 

trips. While a halfbreed Indian was 

caring for my horse, I inquired of the 

landlord if he could direct me to Ruck- 

er’s sheep camp. 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “ but it’s a hard 
place to find,” at the same time giving 
me the directions as nearly as possible. 

I shook my head as he ended, saying, 
“T could never find the place ina year’s 
time. Is there no one here acquainted 
with the route, who can go with me?” 

He hesitated a moment and then said, 
“ There is Bill, the halfbreed ; he knows 
the trail as well as old Rucker himself. 
I reckon you can get Bill to go.” 

Bill was promptly interviewed. “ You 
pay me two dollars and I take my horse 
and go,” was the brief but satisfactory 
reply. 

The required sum was promised, and 
he at once prepared to accompany me. 
The moment dinner was eaten we set 
off. Instead of being sullen and morose 
like most halfbreeds, my guide was a 
talkative and intelligent fellow, and gave 
me much information about the sur- 
rounding region. 

Upon reaching Rucker’s camp we 
found the owner absent, and it took us 
an hour or more to find him and the 
band of sheep he was herding. He de- 
tained us longer to tell about the bears 
and panthers that annoyed his sheep 
than the time consumed in bargaining for 
his wool, and making the necessary ar- 
rangements for shipping it to us. When 
we got back to the public house it was 
too late to go farther that night, unless 
I traveled after dark, and to this I ob- 
jected on account of the gold. 

The landlord said he could give me a 
straw bed, adding, “ You see the place 
is new, and we have nothing better for 
ourselves.” 
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I was willing to take the bed, and so 
turned my horse over to the halfbreed 
to take.care of for the night. — 

Just before supper two more travelers 
rode up and desired to stop. 

* Rooms are pretty scarce, as you can 
see, but we can feed you as well as not,” 
said the host. 

The men like myself were not partic- 
ular as to beds, so remained for the 
night. They were rather talkative, and 
I overheard them ask the landlord my 
name and business. My suspicions 
were easily aroused, and I noticed that 
they seemed interested in me and the 
holsters I guarded so closely. As we 
left the dining room one of them said: 
“Mighty keerful of yer holsters, stran- 
ger, you must have struck it rich in the 
diggin’s?” 

I made some evasive reply. During 
the evening Bill, the halfbreed, came 
into the bar-room two or three times, 
and the last time I noticed that he se- 
cretly beckoned me to go out doors. 
Waiting till he left the room, I managed 
to follow him without attracting atten- 


tion. 
On reaching the middle of the wide, 


dusty road he stopped, approached me 
closely, and said: “You see two men 
come on horseback ?” 

I nodded in reply. 

He continued: ‘One a bad man; he 
rob stage and go to prison. Now he 
come back.” 

“ A stage robber?” I echoed. 

“Yes,” was the answer ; “ five years 
ago he rob the stage, and sent to prison. 
Maybe he think no one know him. I 
remember. I tell you and tell the boss, 
—so you look out for him.” 

I thanked the fellow and rewarded 
him in a substantial manner, for the 
warning was of value to me. 

On returning to the bar-room, I now 
watched the two strangers with consid- 
erable attention. There was nothing of 
the ruffian about either, and I would 
have thought nothing more about them 
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than any of the teamsters that stopped 
at the hotel for the night, had it not 
been for the halfbreed’s caution. 

As the host lighted me to my room 
he told me what the Indian had said to 
him, and warned me to be on my guard. 
Determined to be on the safe side, I 
pulled my bed against the door when I 
retired for the night, and securely fast- 
ened the only window. 

I slept soundly till past midnight, 
when I was awakened by a movement 
of the bed. It appeared as though some 
one was slowly opening the door and 
causing the bed to moveacross the floor. 

I reached under the pillow, firmly 
grasped one of my pistols, and awaited 
developments. Inch by inch I could feel 
the bed move slowly over the floor. My 
senses were stimulated by the excite- 
ment of the moment, and I could hear 
the breathing of the would-be robber. 
The door was now sufficiently open to 
admit the thief. Thinking to capture 
him, I sat up in bed waiting for his ap- 
proach. 

It was too dark to distinguish his form, 
but I could tell his position from his 
deep breathing, as he slowly and cau- 
tiously approached the head of the bed. 
At that instant I raised my pistel and 
cried, “ Stop, or I will fire.” 

Quick as a flash he sprang for the 
door, and I fired at the same instant. He 
gave a cry of pain, but continued his 
flight. I jumped from my bed, rushed to 
the door, and shot again at the retreat- 
ing figure. The ball evidently missed 
him, for it did not stop his mad race, 
and the next moment we heard the swift 
galloping of a couple of horses. 

The house was in an instant uproar. 
Men came rushing from their rooms, 
each one crying aloud as to the cause of 
the shooting. The explanation was brief, 
but it took an hour or more to quell the 
excitement, and I am certain but few 
slept during the remainder of the night. 

It was plain that the two strangers 
had made their preparations and had 
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their horses near by. Had they been 
successful in obtaining my gold, they 
would have disappeared in the night. 

When day gave us light, spots of blood 
were visible upon the hall floor and on 
the stairs, but a search for some dis- 
tance along the road revealed nothing 
of the robbers, so it was evident my shot 
had not been a serious one. 

Trusting that I had seen the last of 
my assailants, I mounted my horse af- 
ter breakfast and pursued my journey. 
My route lay for some miles through a 
most picturesque and scenic region. 
Volcanic rocks rose abruptly from the 
hillsides, assuming the forms of temples 
and towers. Here I fancied I could 
trace a ruined fortress, and there a moss- 
covered arch or massive gateway. 

Absorbed in detecting these fancied 
resemblances to the most noted crea- 
tions of man, I had ridden for a mile or 
more without seeing or hearing anything 
to break the silence of my lonely ride, 
when a loud report rang out, my horse 
plunged violently, and a second later 
feli to the ground carrying me with him. 

“We have him,” shouted a voice that 
I recognized as belonging to the man 
who had asked me about the holsters 
the night before. 

I lay upon my side with my right leg 
under the animal. The two men, each 
with a gun in his hand, ran toward 
me from behind a neighboring rock. 
My situation was most critical. I was 
pinned tothe earth and unable to move. 
Luckily my hands were free and I could 
reach one of the pistols in my holsters. 
Determined to sell my life as dearly as 
possible, I jerked the revolver loose, 
raised myself slightly, and fired at the 
robber nearest to me. 

The ball struck him in the hand and 
caused him to drop the gun. With an 
oath he sprang back. and the two sought 
shelter behind a rock. 

I was still in imminent danger, for 
they could make a detour and approach 
mein such a manner that I should be at 
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their mercy. Their.advance and my shot 
took but a fraction of a moment, so that 
both were over ere the death struggles 
of my animal ended. In these he par- 
tially raised himself from my leg, and 
as his body was between me and the 
two assassins, I crawled on my hands 
and knees toa low rock within a few feet 
of me. ‘“ We will see whether you get 
that gold or not,” I muttered to myself, 
as I rubbed my leg, bruised from the fall. 

The rock behind which I had sought 
shelter extended several rods, rising in 
places ten or twelve feet above the 
ground. I climbed up a few feet, and 
through a narrow crevice examined the 
situation. 

I saw the glimmer of a gun barrel be- 
hind alow rock, and was thus enabled to 
locate at least one of my enemies. Stoop- 
ing down, I ran to the further end of the 
ledge, hoping to get a shot at him. I 
was disappointed, for he was still hidden 
from sight. I saw that by crawling up 
the hill a short distance I could gain the 
protection of asecond rock. This I in- 
stantly did, yet every moment fearing 
they would make a dash for the gold, 
which was still upon my horse. 

They evidently did not realize that I 
had moved from the rock near the dead 
animal, and were afraid to venture. 
Reaching the second ledge I found to 
my annoyance that I could not yet see the 
hidden robbers ; but by pulling myself 
along behind a fallen tree I was at last 
within sight of them. They were crouch- 
ing on the ground behind a low ledge, 
each peering around the end of it, in- 
tently watching the spot where they had 
seen me disappear. Though it seemed 
an age, it had really only been a couple 
of minutes since their first shot was 
fired at me, and they were evidently 
waiting till they could tell whether I was 
injured or not. 

I now raised my pistol, took careful 
aim and fired. The ball struck the man 
who was holding the gun, killing him 
instantly. The other, with a cry of rage, 
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seized the rifle and fired three shots at 
me in quick succession. 

The bullets whistled near me, and one 
of them struck the log behind which I 
lay. This was so small that I dared not 
raise my head to get a return shot. I 
therefore turned around, still keeping 
flat on the ground, and crawled back 
some distance. 

The tree in falling had struck an old 
log upon the ground and broken in two. 
Where the two crossed each other was a 
space under the broken tree through 
which I could see my adversary. 

I rapidly cleared the earth away till 
I could get a shot at him. He had run 
up some rods nearer, and now stood par- 
tially behind a small rock intently watch- 
ing the point where he had last seen me. 
Just as I reached the pistol beneath the 
log he moved quickly, but I fired, and 
knocked the gun from his hands. 

I instantly sprang up, crying, “ An- 
other move and I will kill you.” 

He turned and attempted to gain the 
protection of the nearest ledge; as he 
whirled around, I fired again and he 
fell. I rushed upon him, but he was on 
his feet at once and caught the rifle. I 
fired once more, breaking his wounded 
arm and causing him to let fall the gun. 
“T exclaimed, “ Stop, before I kill you.” 

Instead of complying he answered 
fiercely, “I will cut your heart out,” and 
sprang toward me with a bowie knife in 
his right hand. By this time he was 
within reach, and made a savage thrust 
at me with the knife. 

I sprang aside in time to avoid the 
blow, and once more pulled the trigger. 
No shot replied,— the pistol was empty. 

My only chance was at close quar- 
ters, and catching my revolver by the 
muzzle, I struck him a blow on the 
head, at the same time receiving a 
slight cut in the shoulder. He fell at 
my feet, and before he could move I 
sprang upon him, kicked the knife from 
his hand, and caught up the rifle he had 
“dropped in the fight. 
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He cried, “ Hold, — I give up; don’t 
murder me.” 

“Lie still then,” I said, “and don’t 
move.” 

I now ran to my dead animal, pulled 
the holsters from the saddle, pushed 
the empty revolver into them, and took 
out the loaded one. Then I said, “ Get 
up, now.” 

He was a pitable looking object, and 
weak from the loss of blood. He had 
been twice wounded, once in the hand 
and again in the arm, while my blow 
on his head had cut an ugly gash from 
which the blood trickled down over his 
face. I took my handkerchief and made 
a bandage for his arm, and by twisting 
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it tightly with a stick, managed to stop 
the blood. 

I now bade the fellow go ahead, and 
taking my holsters in one hand and the 
loaded pistol in the other, I obliged him 
to walk in front of me back to the inn 
where we had stopped the night before. 

Of the excitement there caused by 
our appearance I need not speak. The 
nearest justice of the peace was sent 
for, a coroner’s jury impaneled, and the 
statement of myself and the wounded 
robber taken down. I was exonerated 
from all biame, the body of the man | 
killed was buried, and in the course 
of a few weeks his wounded companion 
was sentenced toa long term in prison. 

S. S. Boynton. 





WITHIN THE CRESCENT OF THE BLUE MOUNTAINS. 


WHEN, in days antedating the discov- 
eries at Sutter’s Mill, brave men and wo- 
men journeyed across the then Great 
American Desert, to the furthermost 
boundary of “the land where rolls the 
Oregon,” there was one much talked of 
halting place by the way. A sort of 
oasis, grateful to tired wayfarer as 
shadow of a rock in a weary land; the 
valley of the Walla Walla, within the 
circling and ever changing. shadows of 
the Blue Mountains, down whose seamed 
sides streams of coldest water leaped 
and tumbled to the plain below, then 
went singing on their way. 

A land of dazzling sunshine and balm- 
scented air, as exhilarating as good wine. 
Here the lordly Cayuse, by divine right 
of possession, was king and potentate; 
and a very Apollo among red men was 
he. Clad in his King George (Hudson's 


Bay fur trader’s) blanket, no turbaned 
Turk ever walked the earth more pom- 


pously. Walked ?—nay, true to him- 
self and his kind he never walked when 
he might ride,—and this green vale 
teemed with his spotted horses. 

All Indian tribes that subsist by the 
chase are perforce perfect riders, and 
the Cayuse was master of his art. When 
he bestrode his parti-colored steed and 
skimmed the grassy plain, he looked a 
flaming centaur. Dearly as he loved 
his spotted horse, he loved himself, per- 
haps, quite as well as does the usual — 
savage (let us say), and would part with 
him for a consideration. But if you re- 
mained in his country till he had eaten 
that for which he had bartered, he would, 
very likely, return and demand of you 
that horse. 

Emigrant trains, winding down the 
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mountain road, scarce reached the low- 
land before a clamorous horde surround- 
ed them, and eagerly demanded guns, 
ammunition, certain articles of food, and 
perhaps, your coat; for their admira- 
tion of “ Boston” clothes was intense, 
—and by this name they designated 
civilized habiliments. Upon occasion 
you might be asked to sell your daugh- 
ter,— the proffered equivalent a horse — 
not of your own selection— from the 
herd hard by. 

According to the magnitude of the 
business transactions, so the hospitality 
offered. Did not they possess this coun- 
try? Ay, and save the lonely hermit 
priests, the Jesuit fathers from far off 
lands, who went and came unmolested, 
while all other white men were expected 
to tarry but briefly at most? The Cay- 
use was of widely different mould from 
his neighbor the Nez Perce, whose proud 
boast had always been that he never 
raised his hand against the white man. 
(The only blot on their scutcheon is par- 
ticipation in the Bannock War of 1877.) 

Friendly overtures being rejected, the 
pilgrim band did well to hasten on, halt- 
ing not until the limit of the land of the 
Cayuse had been passed. 

Belated wanderers who reached this 
point at beginning of winter snows, a 
season when the Cascade Mountains 
were impassable, were grudgingly grant- 
ed permission to dwell for a while with- 
in this haven, always with the solemn 
promise exacted, that with the coming 
of the first swallow they would strike 
their tents and move on. 

And so the white men moved on,—to 
the region where, tradition hath it, the 
rain falls during thirteen months in 
every year, and consumption stalks 
abroad, and soon or late claims one half 
the inhabitants for its own. Arrived 
there, the rude and primitive rooftree 
was scarcely raised, and fire alight upon 
the hearth stone, before the rain was 
upon him. 

First the dreary drizzle and moaning 
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south winds, and then the drenching, 
denuding, deluging pour, the pitiless 
Willamette rain. If he housed himself 
like a bear, loneliness, tedium, and home- 
sickness, ate his heart out. If he defied 
the elements and went to his rail-split- 
ting (plow he could not, for the whole 
earth was water-covered), consumption 
laid its fingers on him. Together they 
lifted their voices in anathema against 
the man who had carried to the far East 
such extravagant misrepresentations re- 
garding Oregon. Be it remembered, 


Oregon then “was Oregon from British 
to the 


line to California,—eastward, 
Rockies.” 

Among the army of the discontented 
of that far-off time was perhaps a tithe 
who had enjoyed the privilege of a win- 
ter’s halt in Walla Walla, and who unit- 
edly averred the star of empire had set 
too far westward. Over against this, 
the lordly Cayuse one day rose in his ire, 
and massacred Dr. Whitman and his 
companions. Then with quick acclaim 
the universal decision was that it was 
better to bear these ills they had; so 
they continued to drive the plow, to sow 
and reap, and return to their lairs in 
winter ; and for several years the name 
Walla Walla was a synonym for toma- 
hawk and scalping knife. But the mem- 
ory of that winter spent in the land 
where the rain fell gently upon the just 
and the unjust alike would not down, 
and they prayed the .government to 
drive out the heathen that they might 
possess this land. A few bold souls had 
even at this time ventured beyond the 
Cascades into the sunshine upon the 
everlasting hills, and found new life and 
health there. 

The supplication grew into a clamor, 
—silenced by “a treaty with all tribes 
and remnants of tribes in Eastern Ore- 
gon and Washington,”’—the Governor 
Stevens Treaty. General Isaac L. Ste- 
vens was then governor of Washington, 
—‘ He who leading his men went down, 
at Chantilly.” Historians have chron- 
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icled the sequel to that famous treaty, 
(the Yakima war,) fought largely upon 
the ground where Walla Walla City now 
stands. 

When peace came again Washington’s 
star of empire streamed steadily east- 
ward. The everlasting hills* did not 
satisfy, and the cry was, On to Walla 
Walla! 
asthmatic, and hectic-cheeked consump- 
tive leading. Following on, were the 
acquisitive neighbors with flocks and 
herds, and soon there were cattle upon 
a thousand hills, and the valleys filled 
beside. This pastoral peop'e came seek- 
ing health and homes, and found both. 
Here at the altitude of a thousand feet 
they found a sunshiny, dry atmosphere, 
full of ozone, and purest water from 
myriad springs, blending in brawling 
streams, (“Many Waters” is the English 
for Walla Walla). Druggists of today 
use it for chemical purposes without 
distillation. They found, too, a soil un- 
surpassed for grain field and garden, for 
orchard and vineyard. Then word went 
on the wings of the wind of wonderful 
gold discoveries in Central Idaho; and 
soon ocean steamers were landing a mul- 
titude of gold hunters at Portland. 
Thence they were carried up the Col- 
umbia to Old Fort Walla Walla, now 
Wallula, and disembarked in howling 
gales of wind,—since time began the 
winds of Wallula are said to have been 
always blowing,— amid sand dunes, the 
like of which can only be seen along the 
gorge of the Middle Columbia and at the 
Golden Gate. j 

Here they came by stage, (perchance 
that meant “dead ax. wagon,” a wagon 
whose body is set directly on the axles, 
entirely springless,) or else, if purses 
were low, they found transportation for 
their portables, and trudged their way 
across the hills on foot to (then) Step- 
toeville.—so named in honor of Col- 
onel Steptoe, who built and first com- 
manded new Fort Walla Walla, adjacent 
to the town. From the already estab- 
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lished “dealer in miners’ supplies” here 
the honest miner purchased his outfit, 
the necessities of life, including much 
tobacco and sometimes whisky, to which 
was added a descendant of the famous 
spotted Cayuse pony,—or, may be, he 
took ship for Oro Fino as attaché of a 
pack train. 

The aristocrat of that day was the 
owner of pack trains. Having domiciled 
wife and babies at this point, he followed 
the caravan with its tinkling bells over 
the breezy hills during summer, return- 
ing with the yellowing of the balm of 
Gilead leaves to this milder clime to rest 
beasts and men. 

Hither came also all the denizens of 
a mining camp, sweeping down like a 
north wind. Here they held the usual 
winter orgies, and here history repeated 
itself, the history of a thousand similar 
places. 

A few years, and Southern Idaho dis- 
covered er treasure fields. Then Uma- 
tilla Landing became the point of de- 
barkation, and travel trended in another 
direction. Transients were swept away 
upon the wave of newer enthusiasm, and 
Walla Walla was left a semi-deserted 
village. 

Those established in business, those 
who were “ broke,” and some of the syba- 
rites, loth to leave the glorious climate, 
remained. During these years the val- 
ley proper had been covered with farms 
by athrifty, intelligent, and for the most 
part, an educated people, who were pros- 
perous, contented, happy. 

At once the community discovered 


that the country was self-sustaining, and 


began to put on airs,— though more than 
ten miles from a lemon, and the chasm 
bridged by stage coach, prairie schooner, 
or Cayuse pony. It was thirty miles to 
the “Garden Gate” at Wallula. 
Isolated though they were, they knew 
their beautiful valley with its Ponce-de- 
Leon climate would soon become known 
far and wide. The money makers hast- 
ened to obtain more land,— not always 
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with the most hospitable intentions, but 
more frequently that they might sell to 
the newly arrived, and thus at an early 
date obtain the sum they desired. The 
phrase then current was, “to make all 
the money they wanted, and go to God’s 
country to spend it,— to the East to live 
and to die.” Quite early some of them 
obtained it, others went empty-handed 
away, and others remain to this day, still 
reaching out for the magic quantity, a 
little more. 

From everywhere homeseekers came, 
and when there was no longer room in 
the lowlands, some adventurous soul 
betook himself to the Terrace,turned the 
bunch grass under, seeded the sod to 
wheat, —and the result astonished the 
oldest inhabitant. A few years more 
and the rolling sea of hills was over- 
spread with farm homes. 

The well-to-do farmer of today will 
tell you how for more than twenty years, 
without an exception, he has garnered 
the undiminished yield of his wheat 
fields ; and pridefully remind you that 
this country has a soil like that of Sici- 
ly, volcanic scoriz and ashes, — conse- 
quently inexhaustible. 

Walla Wallans are mentioned some- 
times as an unsympathetic, cold, calcu- 
lating people, without patriotism, neither 
philanthropic nor hospitable. The dis- 
praise is not wholly undeserved. But 
what would you ?— figs of thistles? No, 
not even in this wonderful country. 
Here, as elsewhere, the harvest is after 
the manner of the sowing. Unlike the 
people of the country round about, who 
came here to make homes, the townspeo- 
ple came avowedly to make money. If 
the fathers throughout the flying years 
madeall else serve this one idea—money 
— what wonder the children are indif- 
ferent to the weightier matters of the 
law? 

When men and women covenant with 
friends to have their own cold corpses 
“transplanted ”’ to Boston, when little 
children with subdued voices tell of so 
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and so’s having “died and gone home 
to New York,” — is it remarkable that 
a generation has grown to maturity ven- 
erating only the goodness, and great- 
ness, and beauty, that is farthest away ? 

Portland is said to worship Mount 
Hood. Walla Walla seemingly worships 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or 
Washington City, according to their fa- 
vorite cult, —literature, money, ances- 
try, or political power. 

From a social point of view, and as 
indicated by a knowledge of, anda desire 
to do the “correct thing” in a fashion- 
able sense,— the people are progressive. 
They drive homebred, horses, not the 
improved Cayuse, which the old timers 
were wont to say was closely allied to 
the coyote by nature as by name, but 
horses the superior of which the world 
does not hold. “ Sheik Ilderim” would 
have gloried in such. 

Corporations, soulless and soulful, 
from out all ranks and conditions, if not 
from all nations, embracing alike the 
thrice millionaire with his leagues, and 
the carpet-bag usurer “who does not 
own a cook-stove, or pay taxes on a 
fence post,” are always present, always 
thriving. 

Eminently conservative are these peo- 
ple in matters of church or of state. On 
a Sunday thirteen orthodox churches 
summon the faithful. At the same time 
a Liberal Club of extreme type throws 
wide its doors. But if you are an Uni- 
versalist or Unitarian, there is nothing 
here for you. You may find sermons 
and music in the stones and the crystal 
waters of the brooks, and —if your ear 
be so attuned —hear voices in the bur- 
geoning of buds upon the overhanging 
birches. Later, in blossoming hedges of 
lilac and sweet yellow rose, hawthorn, 
syringa, and “snow ball,” — miles of 
them. Where robins are building, wild 
canaries and orioles aswing upon top- 
most boughs in orchard trees, the merry 
shout of the jolly woodpecker comes on 
the breeze, and larks in their honest rus- 
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set coats are found everywhere. High in 
native alder or alien elm, under the eaves 
of old lean-to roof, on fence stake, or in 
meadow grass, the lark is singing. Such 
bird-song the East-land never knew. He 
does not soar, but his song does. Float- 
ing out and upward and through until 
the valley sings. Never golden-throated 
bugle sounded such glorious reveillé as 
this far Western songster’s rollicking 
matin call. He is deservedly the pride 
of the country ; best of all, heis a native. 

With a good team and wagon with 
brake, — and all teams here are good, 
and every road wagon has its brake, — 
you may spend your Sunday upon the 
mountain sixteen miles away. You may 
drive out through green lanes, and up 
ravine and gorge, under larches and 
alders, balm and birches, with clematis 
clinging and climbing to the highest 
twig, thenthrowing itself off and scramb- 
ling over wild rose and sumach, or 
sprawling over rocky ledge and grassy 
space. Up you go till you come to the 


edge of the pines; then draw rein and 


turn,— and see the panorama. No pen 
can describe the green valley with 
streams like threads of silver winding 
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through and among contiguous wheat 
fields, uniting at the base of the western 
hills in the Walla Walla River, which 
traverses thence its sinuous way across 
a sandy plain, through the dunes of Wal- 
lula, to its junction with the Columbia. 
On the far horizon lies dimly outlined 
the Cascade Range, with Jefferson, 
Hood, Adams, and sometimes through 
a field glass, Ranier, the fetish of Ta- 
comans. Upon the right hand is “the 
Oregon,” looking like a blue ribbon in 
mid air. 

Now for a breath of the pines, — not 
the stunted, somber, solemn thing, but 
the gladsome, sunshiny Blue Mountain 
pines. Here on the mountain top is the 
huntsman’s paradise, the geologist’s and 
the botanist’s heaven. And here at 
midsummer is Bohemia, where we, the 

.people, come to escape the heat of July 
and August, congregating around the 
great hot mineral springs, of which 
there are several on or near the summit 
in different localities within a radius of 
perhaps a hundred miles. The much 
moneyed and the exclusive flit Sound- 
ward, and beyond, to British territory 
and Alaska. 

A. W. of W. 
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JUANA’S ORDEAL. 


THE early morning sunshine tinged 
alike mountain and sea in the beautiful 
valley of Carpenteria, in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Juana walked slowly down the 
path that led from the kitchen door of 
the quaint adobe to the more sequestered 
barn. From here the path ran on along 
the orchard, in and out among apricot 
and fig trees, until it stopped abruptly, 
as if quite worn out with its exertions, 
on the outskirts of the ranch. 

The baranca to which it led raised its 
seamed, scarred sides up the hillside,— 
covered with cacti and chaparral. Juana 
paused a moment, then gathering her 
skirts tightly in her left hand she began 
to climb the steep trail. She took it 
without languor or delay, her strong 
young figure moving upward with 
scarcely a pause for breath till she 
reached the top. ; 

Here an old fence bounded the hill 
pasture belonging to Juana’s father. She 
flung herself lightly against the bars of 
the gate to rest, and to gaze upon the 
scene spread out below. 

To the westward lay the calm Pacific, 
glinting and flashing under the first 
touches of the sun. The curling surf 
lapped with white lips the yellow sand 
that marks the western boundary of the 
peaceful valley. Far as the eye could 
reach to the south and east stretched 
the line of the old stage road —for this 
was before the railroad was built — be- 
tween Los Angeles on the south and 
Santa Barbara on the north. 

On the east its long dusty trail was 
flanked by ranches more or less culti- 
vated. Here and there symmetrical 
rows of beans greeted the eye. Olive 
trees mingled with walnuts were scat- 
tered everywhere. Occasionally a red- 


tiled adobe roof relieved the monotony 
of open pasture lands, and fields dotted 
with oaks and yellow with the blossoms 
of the golden mustard. 

From the foothills rose precipitately 
the purple mountains, whose crests are 
often veiled with clouds of feathery mist. 
A fair land, and dear to the rancher’s 
daughter from her babyhood,—the place 
of her birth, and of her people before 
her. Yet to any one else who had been 
there, the most picturesque thing would 
not have been the outspread landscape, 
but the young Spanish girl leaning on 
the worn gate to look at it. 

She turned now, and began a series of 
low, coaxing whistles, which presently 
brought her favorite mustang, Pedro, to 
the bars of the gate. The gate-posts 
were worn smooth by the rubbing of 
patient animals from the adjoining field, 
and had it not been for the friendly 
hay-rope about their rickety tops, Pedro 
would have surely knocked them down 
as he stretched his neck over the bars 
to be caressed by his mistress. 

They were a pretty picture — the two. 
The blue-black hair of the girl made 
more vivid the ripe color in her olive- 
tinted cheeks. Her deep, lustrous eyes 
had in them that half-pained, half-pa- 
thetic expression peculiar to the eyes of 
the Spanish girls of the south. Yet 
Juana knew little of sorrow. The old 
rancher’s only daughter, she had lived a 
petted life, a simple-hearted child, and 
whatever capacity for endurance or cour- 
age lay within her, it had never been 
tried. 

After a series of vigorous pats be- 
stowed with many a cooing Spanish 
phrase of endearment upon her favorite, 
Juana produced a rosy apple from her 
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pocket, which Pedro munched with evi- 
dent satisfaction. She had not come to 
ask any service of him,—only for a 
morning greeting ; and now, after a lin- 
gering farewell pat or two, she left the 
pretty mustang looking over the gate 
after her, and turned to the steep baran- 
ca again. 

She stepped carefully, for fear of 
treading too heavily on the crumbling, 
sun-baked adobe and getting a tumble ; 
her light feet made hardly a sound to be 
noticed among the noises of the country 
morning, -—Pedro’s_ reluctant return 
from the gate to his grazing fellows, the 
other sounds from the pasture, the twit- 
tering of birds, the chirping of squirrels, 
the thousandfold murmur and breath of 
the hour. 

Half way down the light steps stopped 
suddenly, and the girl stood with a 
startled face listening. An on-looker 
might have been mystified to see her 
hesitate, and then cautiously and stealth- 


ily steal on, a little lower down, to a 
clump of trees not far below where she 


had so suddenly stood still. Only a 
keen ear and a quick attention could 
have caught above all those other noises 
that singular and unusual one for such 
a place and time,—the hiss of whisper- 
ing voices. “Pablo” —her father’s 
name — that was the one word she had 
caught, and half in curiosity, half in fear, 
she felt she must know why her father’s 
whispered name should thus detach 
itself from the rustle of leaves to strike 
her ear, and call her attention to the 
otherwise indistinguishable murmur go- 
ing on in the little clump. 

She leaned silently forward on the 
edge of the hazy screen of live-oaks, 
every nerve strained to catch the half- 
whispered, half-murmured words that 
rose from within. The screen, though 
it offered no perceptible barrier to sound, 
was quite dense enough to protect the 
girl from sight of the group of men who 
stood close together behind it, looking 
for no one in her direction. 
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“ Pablo” — her father’s name again, 
and now it came to her ear sharply min- 
gled with other words, “stage,” —“coin,” 
— “arrest,” — she caught ; and then in 
an excited tone, which the others im- 
mediately hushed, “ pistols.” 

She edged closer, listened moreintense- 
ly, and her hearing seemed to become ; 
keener. She knew who the men were 
well enough, — ranch hands of Pablo’s, 
halfbreeds, a vagabond set, who would 
do anything for money. But they were 
purposeless and dull, incapable of or- 
ganizing and carrying out a plot to rob 
the stage of themselves. And the bold- 
er rogue who planned and inspired the 
crime? The girl was left in no doubt 
of that, -——her own father’s name was 
distinctly uttered, his directions repeat- 
ed. That very night he and his confed- 
erates were to lie in wait for the stage 
that left Santa Barbara for Los Angeles 
at 7:30. 

Juana drew back, realizing that she must 
slip away undetected, yet too startled 
and horrified to think of anything else 
clearly. She was overcome by the sheer 
sense of her father’s guilt. He was by 
no means an exemplary ranchman, Juana 
well knew. But she had no mother, and 
had depended solely on him for care 
and tenderness, which he had given at 
least in sufficient measure to win the 
response of a child’s simple and uncriti- 
cising affection, and Juana was not far 
enough from childhood to have changed 
much in her feelings. Nor was the code 
of her people so exacting toward ordi- 
nary faults and ill-doings in men that 
what she knew of her father’s had af- 
fected her with any strong feeling of 
shame, or given any serious shock to her 
regard for him. 

But this was a different matter. The 
quiet, honest ranchers of Carpenteria 
were not of that class of Mexicans in 
whom a robber excites as much admira- 
tion as censure, nor were these the times 
in which the native Californian easily 
excused robbery of the American in- 
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truder. Juana had been born and had 
grown up peacefully and without thought 
of hostility under American laws. The 
plot stood out in its reckless criminality, 
its shameful greed, before her as before 
any innocently bred and honest-natured 
ranch girl. As she crept carefully away 
she was helplessly overwhelmed by the 
knowledge of his unworthiness of her 
love and respect. 

But almost at once a reaction came, 
and a passionate resolution rose within 
her mind. It should not be! It had not 
happened yet,—it should not happen. 
Some one must prevent it, — yet there 
was no one but herself to do it. 

By the time she stepped firmly once 
more upon the garden path, her mind 
was made up to what she had to do. She 
knew the uselessness of appeal to her 
father. She had no confidante among 
the women of the ranch to whom she 
dared to breathe such a secret. All the 
long, slow day it seemed eating her very 
All her sweet old-time con- 
fidence in her father was gone, and when 
from time to time, as was his demonstra- 
tive Spanish wont with his pretty daugh- 
ter, he drew her to him with caresses, 
she could respond with no joyousness. 

At last the long day came to a close. 
The evening meal was ended ; the after- 
supper work was done. Juana came 
out from the house into the broad porch, 
guitar in hand, crossed the porch quiet- 
ly, and seated herself on the stone step, 
as she had sat before evening after even- 
ing. She sang the pretty Spanish airs 
she was accustomed to sing to her own 
accompaniment ; and though sometimes 
her voice grew very faint as the sick 
dread of what was before her swept 
across her mind she persevered, and 
with a heavy heart entertained the 
little household. They had all at this 
time gathered upon the long porch, as 
was their evening custom; her father 
was wont to sit by her side smoking and 
listening, and now and then between his 
cigaritos making her happy with his 


easy phrases of praise. But this even- 
ing he soon rose and left her, joined the 
group of ranch hands in a dark corner 
of the doorway, and under cover of Jua- 
na’s songs, exchanged murm ured ques- 
tion and answer with them. 

The gray twilight deepened into night. 
Soon the moon arose over the eastern 
mountains, casting on everything such 
a flood of yellow light as only Califor- 
nia knows. The somber group in the 
corner had relapsed into a moody si- 
lence. Juana’s guitar sank into her lap, 
and the hush was broken only by the 
sound of crickets, and the cry from 
time to time of a night-hawk flying 
across the orchard. 

The girl was watching the moon creep 
up the sky, and counting the minutes, 
as she had already counted them over 
and over during the day. Her breath 
caught in her throat, but she rose silent- 
ly, and carried her guitar into the house. 
As she passed her father she paused : 

‘The moon is so bright, mz padre,” 
she said, “I would go out for a little 
lope with Pedro.” 

She had been permitted more than 
once before to ride thus about the ranch 
lanes, or for a short distance along the 
safe, neighboring road, on bright moon- 
light evenings. Indeed, her father had 
never interfered much with her move- 
ments, and their simple ranch life, not 
unaffected by American customs, was 
free from strict rules. Pablo nodded 
without removing his cigarito, and the 


girl passed on. 
She put away her guitar, twisted a 


scarf over her head, and let herself out 
at the back door, carrying her bridle in 
her hand. A little relieved by the pos- 
sibility of action, and the removal of 
need for self-restraint, she hastened at a 
rapid pace up the path she had trodden 
early that morning, a light-hearted and 
unsuspecting child, to visit and pet her 
favorite. 

She reached the old fence and whistled 
clearly across the moonlit pasture once 
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and again, and presently Pedro came 
trotting to her. With trembling hands 
she undid the hay-rope, and pushed open 
the sagging gate, and the little horse 
walked through, knowing well enough 
that she wanted him. She fastened the 
gate with mechanical care, then putting 
one hand lightly on Pedro’s mane, she 
quickly adjusted the bridle, scrambled 
to his back, — she had been on Pedro’s 
back without a saddle too often to waste 
time now in arranging any such adjunct, 
and turned him down the baranca. In 
a few minutes she reached a road that 
skirted the base of the hill,— then lean- 
ing forward on Pedro’s neck, she spoke 
to him and shook the bridle, and sent 
him flying down the road at his best 
speed. 

Breathlessly the girl watched the trees 
fly by. The road followed the hills for 
half a mile before it struck a cross-road. 
Already, Juana knew, the men were at 
their post below the spot where the 
stage-road touched her father’s ranch. 
A fearless rider at all times, she seemed 
utterly so now, as without drawing rein 
she wheeled into the rough and imper 
fect old cross-road, and dashed down it. 
It was only used by teams in winter and 
was kept in no order, but the little mus- 
tang took his way swiftly and surely 
over the unyielding ruts of hardened 
adobe and half-buried bowlders. 

After what seemed to Juana an inter- 
minable time, the reckless pair reached 
the dusty stage-road safely. Here they 
turned and cantered easily up the road 


to meet the oncoming stage, no sign . 


of which yet appeared. Juana gazed 
eagerly before her, watching for the 
expected cloud of dust, but they had 
cantered on a mile and a half without 
adventure before it appeared, and Pedro 
came to a full stop to await it. 

The dust moved down upon the wait- 
ing pair by the roadside, and as it came 
near Juana saw that it enclosed not 
the stage, but only a Spanish family, 
returning from a day’s marketing in 
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Santa Barbara. In the dusty moonlight 
they seemed almost weird in their pic- 
turesqueness. The whole family was 
in the long wagon, from the sefiora in 
her gay shawl and sefiorita in gayer 
bonnet, down through ragged smaller 
members to the ugly little terrier,— 
who, with his shrill bark and contradict- 
ing tail, is indispensable to the happi- 
ness of the Spaniard ex famille. 

The wagon toiled on past, and Juana 
looked again up the empty road, from 
which the dust slowly cleared away. 
Her heart almost stopped beating as 
the fear shot across her that she had 
miscalculated the time and came too 
late after all. If she had missed the 
stage, by now her father was branded 
forever a criminal; their name was 
shamed, whether the world ever knew 
it or not. Suddenly she uttered a joy- 
ful exclamation, for there around the 
bend in the road appeared the stage, — 
unmistakable this time, through the 
cloud of dust, and loaded with people. 

The driver reined in his horses sud- 
denly at Juana’s violent gesticulations 
to stop,—so suddenly, indeed, that 
they were dragged back upon their 
haunches, — and stared with amazement 
at the girl and the horse. The passen- 
gers, startled at the abrupt stoppage, 
broke into questions and ejaculations 
as they recovered their balance, and 
leaned out to hear what was said. 

.Juana shrank back, abashed at so 
large an audience, yet she was too des- 
perately-set in her purpose to hesitate 
in her speech. In her fluent English, 
touched with the accent the child keeps 
who speaks another language at home, 
she poured out her story,— not the real 
story, perhaps ; Juana’s ethical training 
did not include the absolute necessity 
of a rigid veracity,— but one that served 
its purpose of warning as well, and gave 
the driver no room to suspect either 
her father or his ranch hands,—all of 
them well known characters in Car- 
penteria. 
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It made a profound sensation in the 
stage company. As soon as she ceased, 
one and another of the women cried out 
that they would not go past the ambush. 
They started to their feet, insisting that 
they be allowed to alight on the spot. 
The driver, who had no intention of 
staying where he was till morning, asked 
none too politely whether they wanted 
to stay there in the middle of the road 
while he went on and left them. Com- 
pelled by this counter terror to remain 
in their seats, they clung to each other, 
interchanging their alarm and indigna- 
tion, while the driver and the men 
among the passengers counted fire-arms 
and laid plans for defense, should an 
attack be made. Finally at a crack of 
the long whip the horses started, and 
the stage rolled away again down the 
road. 

Meanwhile, Juana had sat still upon 
her horse by the side of the road, under- 
standing but little of the rapid confusion 
of talk going on in the stage. She had 
done her duty, and she knew that her 
business now was to get quickly and 
safely home. Yet she could not go with- 
out knowing how things would turn out. 
She had not much fear of serious re- 
sults now the driver was on his guard, 
for she knew a show of force and prepara- 
tion would scatter the halfbreeds,—still 
less that any of the confederates could 
be captured amid their familiar fields, 
and exposed to the world: nevertheless, 
the misgiving that some one might pos- 
sibly be hurt drew her on after the 
stage. 

She cantered along behind it until it 
had passed an old walnut tree, not far 
beyond which was the place of ambush. 
Nearer to the concealed group of men 
than this tree she dared not go, for not 
aman standing concealed in the dark 
spot beyond would have failed to know 
at a glance the girlish figure on the fa- 
miliar little mustang. 

So she drew rein in the shadows of the 
walnut, and sat and watched the stage 
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as it rapidly decreased the distance be- 
tween itself and the fatal spot. 

From the place where Pedro stood, 
unseen herself, she could clearly see that 
spot. She knew just where the men must 
be standing,—just what their positions 
must be, Juan’s, and Domingo’s, and 
Sancho’s,—just what signal would be 
given, and what move would be made. 
The stage bore down upon the place — 
it was almost there—a sharp crack of 
the whip cleft the air and reached the 
girl’s ears, and the stage lunged more 
swiftly forward into the shadow. 

The girl leaned forward with strained 
eyes and ears. Would that sudden, re- 
sistless dash carry them past? Then 
several quick, confused shouts, and then 
a pistol shot, followed by a long, low cry 
of agony and despair. Then the stage 
stopped. 

The moonlit air grew black to the girl, 
and she cried out herself with a piercing 
shriek, all thought of self-control lost 
in her passionate Spanish soul. She 
knew it was her father’s voice, and even 
before the road cleared to her eyes, she 
shook the reins, and clung blindly to 
Pedro’s back as he flew over the ground 
toward the huddle of stage and men. 

The horse checked himself abruptly, 
trembling a little, as he came upon the 
excited group. The men who stood about 
something on the ground wheeled sharp- 
ly to look, as he dashed down upon them ; 
they cast weird shadows in the clear 
moonlight as they stepped forward and 
stopped, recognizing the girl and look- 
ing at her with more amazement than 
before, as she slid down from the horse, 
and without paying any attention to 
them staggered across the moonlit space, 
dropped down beside the prostrate fig- 
ure and put her arms about it. 

The old man lay stretched out in the 
dimness, between the moon and the 
shadowed place of ambush, where they 
had carried him and laid him with his 
head on a loosely rolled horse blanket. 
His eyes were closed, and the blood 
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trickled from a wound in his left shoul- 
- der, making an ugly red track in the 
soft white dust. The halfbreeds were 
nowhere to be seen,— they must have 
shrunk back and scattered away across 
the fields at the first sign of resistance. 
The men standing about drew away, 
halt respecting the girl’s despair, half 
eager to tell their story to the women 
who waited frightened yet full of curi- 
osity in the stage. Only the driver stood 
close by, to enforce his claims on the 
robber’s person, lest Juana should dis- 
pute them,—understanding at once, now 
he had seen old Pablo’s face, how much 
the girl had concealed, and guessing her 
relationship to the rancher. 

Juana looked up. She knew enough 
to know that Pablo was not dead, after 
she had seen the wound, and as she saw 
the man standing grimly by, it flashed 
across her what he was there for ; and 
the whole sequence of prison and shame, 
crowded from her mind by the more im- 
minent fear of death, rose up before her. 

With a dry, tearless sob, and a pas- 
sionate movement of despair, she sprang 
up and flung herself before the man, 
breaking into wild pleading. 

“Leave him with me, senor!” she 
cried. “Leave him with me, por miser- 
icordia de Dios ! You are safe, sehor, — 
see, no one is the worse for mz padre. 
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mt pobre; why must you take him? 
what good? Give him to me,—do not 
convey him to prison. He is an old 
man. See his gray hair, sefior, and the 
blood. . He is hurt already,— spare him, 
por Dios ! You shall have gold, all you 
want ; there is no one but me, and I care 
not if there is nothing left for me; but 
leave my father, senor.” She broke her 
English, in her excitement, with the 
Spanish phrases of her home, which 
she was not accustomed to use among 
the Americans. 

The driver was not a hard man, and 
the girl’s piteous voice and great pa- 
thetic eyes did not fail to move him; 
nor was he possessed of so rigid a sense 
of civic responsibility as to make him 
think that it was his duty to resist her in 
the interest of the law’s rights. None 
of the passengers knew the robber, or 
knew that he had recognized him. The 
gray hair that Juanaappealed to brought 
to his mind his own gray-haired father. 
He looked at her and at the robber, and 
turning around left her kneeling in the 
dust, and walked away without a word. 
He would not have known what to say 
if he had tried to speak any reasoning 
word to her. A minute more, and the 
stage had resolved itself into a cloud of 
dust, fast disappearing down the dim 
stretch of -toad. 

Katherine Du Bois. 
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Two Votces of To-be. 


TWO VOICES OF TO-BE. 


THE night of death approaches, 
Its ebon gloom encroaches,— 
To light and hope, adieu! 
All trace of me that lingers 
The black night’s inky fingers 
Will soon have swept from view. 


Life's evening skies are beaming, 
Their radiant glories gleaming 
With glimmerings of to-be ; 
They shine forth to remind us 
The setting sun will find us 
Beside the Jasper Sea. 


We'll join the nameless legions 
That people now the regions 
Beyond the Stygian tide,— 
The masses of all ages, 
Unknown to history’s pages, 
Save that they ’ve lived —and died! 


And oh, the rapturous meeting — 

The nameless joys of greeting 
The loved ones gone before,— 

What ecstasy of being, 

When knowing, hearing, seeing, 
The mighty ones of yore! 


A few fond friends may mourn us, 
A few would fain adorn us 
With honor, virtue, fame; 
But when Death’s dark disaster, 
Still circling wider, vaster, 
These faithful hearts shall master, 
Who'll know us e’en by name? 


All good deeds left behind us 

Will form a chain to bind us 
To those who linger here,— 

And oh, the joys of knowing 

The seed we've sown ts growing 

And the harvests from our sowing 

Increase each circling year! 
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The pebble-started motion 
Of a ripple in the ocean, 
Lost in the nearest wave, 
Gives sad interpretation 
Of our life-work’s termination, 
Of our soul’s obliteration 
In the all-engulfing grave! 


As a light-ray from the star-lands 
May tllume the utmost far lands, 
When tts source has long been dim, 
So our good deeds’ sure vibrations 
Swell the light to future nations, 
Till the coming generations 
Sing their glad millennial hymn ! 


William J. Shoup. 
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Ir is an interesting question, how far 
education can be made an easy process. 
The conservative opinion, well voiced by 
Professor Gildersleeve, is that finally 
education is in all events a “surgical 
process,” which, however carefully con- 
cealed by anesthetics, is by its nature 
a shock to the constitution of the child. 

Offset against this is the dictum of 
the “reformers” so-called, who are 
equally sure that the child can acquire 
no systematic development except he be 
kept happy and amused by his work, 
and scarcely if at all conscious that he 
is improving his condition. 

Curiously enough the name of Pesta- 
lozzi would probably be given by both 
parties as authority for their positions. 
He is so closely connected with all that 
is now considered education, that a cer- 
tain portion of his philosophy has be- 
come common to all educational creeds. 
It is the baffling lack of clearness in his 
literary style, that has made it possible 


for all sorts of educational revolition- 
ists to conjure in his name, and produce 
from his writings a plausible support for 
their vagaries. 

Those who read his books as a whole, 
however, and form their opinions from 
what he tried to do rather than what he 
did, are more cautious in their judg- 
ments and hold a middle ground as to 
the means of imparting education. Dr. 
Harris, in the introduction to the latest 
edition of De Guimps’s life of Pestalozzi,' 
calls attention to the danger of trusting 
too far to the “sense impression ”’ system 
which was the basis of Pestalozzi’s work 
in primary education. 

There is no doubt of the efficacy of 
this method at the beginnings of instruc- 
tion, and the more like play it is made, 
if intelligently conducted, the more ef- 
ficacious it will be. But the development 


By Roger De 
New 


1 Pestalozzi: His Life and Work. 
Guimps. (International Educational Series.) 
York: D. Appleton & Co.: 1890. 
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of the mind implies something more 
than the reception of impression ; and 
the generalization which is the only road 
to the higher development is brought 
about by diametrically opposite process- 
es,— those of apperception and abstrac- 
tion. It is with these processes that.the 
work of education must of necessity be- 
gin; and there cannot ever be present 
this kind of mental work without some 
irksome effort. 

Pestalozzi apparently never got a clear 
vision of what this latter necessity in 
education was. De Guimps, however, 
thinks that in a blind way he understood 
it, and following closely the copious quo- 
tations given in the book, one lays it 
down with the feeling that he was sound- 
er on the subject than most of the critics 
will admit. 

But the real trouble with the man was 
that he was badly balanced, over enthu- 
siastic, and visionary. The story of his 
life has all the pathos that surrounds 
self-abnegation,and is none the less inter- 
esting that his martyrdoms were of the 
trivial sort that bear on the face of them 
no special call for heroism. 

There was born in him not only the 
pity which made him bitterly conscious 
of the wants and suffering of the hu- 
manity around him, but also the unshak- 
able belief that there was in this human- 
ity the possibility of something better. 
The relief, he believed, could only come 
through education, and Ite devoted his 
life to assuring to the common people 
the kind and quality of education which 
would develop them into fuller under- 
standing of themselves. 

His life was one of bitterness and 
disappointment, and while for a short 
time he enjoyed the intoxication of 
success, the happiness was only transi- 
tory, and he died believing his work to 
be a failure. 

There have been many lives of Pesta- 
lozzi written and many estimates of his 
work. But none are more simply told 
or more impartial in judgment than the 
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present volume. The personal relations 
of the author with the man and the work 
render him specially competent to speak 
of it; and so much space is given to 
quotation that in no way does one feel 
that any attempt is made to carry the 
opinion of the author as that of the sub- 
ject of the sketch. 


It is perhaps the highest praise that 
could be given to the biography of 
Dorothea Lynde Dix,’ to say that it is 
written exactly as Miss Dix would her- 
self have wished it to be. It was her 
most earnest effort to sink entirely her 
own personality in her work. In the 
present memoir the life of the woman 
has been interpreted so skillfully by the 
work with which that life was filled, that 
in reading it one forgets entirely the 
individual human element, in the strong- 
er and wider individuality of the class of 
humanity among whom her mission lay. 

It is a question, however, whether this 
diversion of interest was entirely due to 
the absorbing character of her work. 
Miss Dix had in her nature that breadth 
which always makes one’s character 
impersonal,— that breadth which, when 
grounded on the lines of the New Eng- 
land culture and permeated by the Puri- 
tan ideal of duty, has produced the high- 
est and most unselfish types of human 
life. She was acurious mixture —as in- 
deed most New England women are — 
of the sweetness and sternness which 
are always at war in the Puritan char- 
acter. Both of these qualities served 


. her in good stead in the advancement of 


her self-appointed work. The clear- 
headed energy with which she managed 
men and things is only equaled by the 
delicate tact by which she gained her 
point where other methods would have 
been in vain. 

With her accomplished work before 
us it is almost impossible to realize that 
less than fifty years ago it was the gen- 

1Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix. By Francis Tiffany. 


Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Company: 1890, For 
sale in San Francisco by The Bancroft Company. 
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eral custom to chain the innocent insane, 
imprison them in places where no crim- 
inal could be confined, and deny them 
even the cleanliness and care that is 
commonly granted to the beasts. The 
whole history of philanthropy contains 
no such record as that of this woman, 
who for sheer love of her kind devoted 
her days to the alleviation of the miser- 
ies of this unfottunate class of men. In 
this fifty years she originated and set in 
motion the present state systems of asy- 
lum work, not alone in this country but 
also in Great Britain and most of the 
civilized countries of the continent. To 
her are due many improvements in the 
life-saving service along the Atlantic 
coast, and at the first call for volunteers 
she was on her way to Washington, 
where she served throughout the war as 
an army nurse. For this service Con- 
gress voted her a money subsidy, which 
she refused to accept ; and the only re- 
turn which she ever allowed herself to 
take for this and all her other labors 
was the stand of national colors voted to 
her whenthe money was refused. 

The story of the manifold trials, dis- 
appointments, and struggles that crowd- 
ed her busy life has been well and in- 
terestingly told by Mr. Tiffany. Prob- 
ably no woman in America has at her 
death been more universally mourned ; 
and Doctor Nichols, in speaking of her 
demise, has very fittingly characterized 
this feeling when he said, “ Thus has 
died, and been laid to rest in the most 
quiet, unostentatious way, the most use- 
ful and distinguished woman America 
has yet produced. 


If enthusiasm in religion be not vul- 
gar but desirable, if over-mastering con- 
viction and earnestness of purpose be 
the fundamental tests of fitness for the 
pulpit, if breadth of vision rather than 
depth of thought, persuasion rather than 
instruction, be the ends in presentation 
of religious truths,—in other words, if 
the Methodist position be the correct 
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one in the field of religious thought, no 
better expenditure of time could be 
made than that spent in reading the life 
of Bishop Simpson,’ just issued from 
the press by Harper & Brothers. 

Bishop Simpson was undoubtedly the 
greatest man the Methodist-Episcopal 
church in America has yet brought 
forth :— one of those hard-headed, prac- 
tical, shrewd thinkers, who gave little 
time to speculation, but found his mis- 
sion in the field of every-day life. He 
affected the art rather than the science 
of religion, and was invaluable to the 
church in points of detail and govern- 
ment. 

But the keynote of his success lay in 
his power as an orator. His gift in this 
direction was as great as that of Henry 
Ward Beecher, and contrary to the usual 
rule, his discourses are as stirring in 
cold print as they must have been in ac- 
tual delivery. The Lincoln memorial 
address, much of which is quoted in the 
volume, is especially moving. 

Not alone Methodists, however, but 
also all thoughtful men will find an in- 
terest in this excellent biography. It is 
told clearly and with spirit, but without 
the “tang” of the cloth, which mars so 
many religious biographies. 

There is a strong historical interest 
attaching to the book, in that it treats 
so fully of the causes leading up to the 
split into church North and church 
South. The accounts of the conferen- 
ces of the stormy years before the war 
are given without sectional bias and with 
much interesting detail. 

‘Few people are aware how much more 
nearly than any one else the Methodist 
ministers of that day understood the 
state of public feeling. Their peripa- 
tetic calling, and their confidential rela- 
tions with the class of people whose 
ignorance made them most open to pre- 
judice, gave a knowledge of the public 

1 The Life of Bishop Matthew Simpson. By George 


R. Crooks, D. D. New York: Harper & Bros,: 1890. 
For sale in San Francisco by The Bancroft Company. 
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mind that few others could hope to have. 
Lincoln understood this, and more than 
once Bishop Simpson was summoned to 
Washington in counsel. 

Of the man himself there is much that 
is attractive. Unimpressive in personal 
appearance, he was the soul of kindli- 
ness and sympathy. His code of mor- 
als was high, even for a minister; but 
his common sense made it possible for 
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him to touch the chord of shame or re- 
pentance without exciting the anger of 
the object. 

Perhaps of all his qualities this one of 
common sense — the common sense that 
is tact — was the most valuable. It is 


probably the greatest lack of most min- 
isters, and the cloth generally will find- 
instruction as well as interesting read- 
ing in the perusal of this book. 





ETC, 


A PAPER is in circulation among the people of 
this coast especially interested in literary matters and 
publication, urging the California delegates in Con- 
gress ‘‘to vote and work for the International Copy- 
right Bill, as prepared by the American Copyright 
League.” This is urged, first, on the ground of 
integrity, and, second, on the ground of a considera- 
tion first presented clearly, if we are not mistaken, 
by Charles Dudley Warner,—that the currency of a 
cheap, pirated foreign literature among us must seri- 
ously undermine the Americanism, in thought and 
ideals, of the great numbers of our people whose 
reading is mostly made up of these cheap repriuts. 
This consideration is merely touched on in the peti- 
tion, but it deserves more attention than it has ever 
had. No one can be unaware that the reading 
of young women in this country consists mainly of 
English novels in cheap reprints. We make the 
statement thus sweeping, because the class of young 
women that are more fastidious or better trained in 
their reading, numerically large doubtless, is small 
as compared with the millions to whom we must be- 
lieve the lords and ladies, curates, and squires, and 
tenants, of the English novel are well-nigh the sole 
figures in the world of literature. Any circulating 
library, any news stand, the row of books in the 
hands of women on any railway train, confirms this. 
Young men read newspapers instead, and ‘‘ the 
newspaper habit” has its own effect, perhaps even 
more pernicious; but that is another question, which 
has nothing to do with the copyright law. And 
when they do read books, it is these same pirated 
English reprints that they read. Most of them, 
though not all, are in a sense innocent enough ; but 
what kind of effect can it have on the conception of 
life, the ideals and interests of the young people of 
America, to keep themselves saturated with the at- 


mosphere of English social distinctions ? Whatever 
the manliness and virtue of English life—and no 
one doubts that we should suffer seriously as a nation 
if our constant communication with these through 
literature were cut off — it is a life in which standards 
of rank, that is of unearned reward ‘and artificial 
merit, rule. The rejection of such standards is the 
one great gift that America claims to have given to the 
world : if it has not done so, or if it shall lose the 
power to look at manhood thus simply and truly, we 
lose our distinctive merit asa nation. Yet it is pre- 
cisely in these inferior novels that the feeling of arti- 
ficial social barriers comes out most strongly, for wans 
of the other qualities — the great human insight and 
interest —in the presence of which all differences 
of circumstance shrink into the background. And 
it must be remembered that the American girl, read- 
ing of English aristocrat and plebeian, can only 
parallel these distinctions in her own environment by 
those of rich and noor. The standards of the novels, 
false enough in themselves, yet at least a natural 
growth on their own soil, become utterly aimless, 
misleading, and silly, as recast in the inexperienced 
American mind. And for that part of a national 
heritage that consists in impalpable traditions, social 
standards, ideals, aspirations, color of desires, there 
is no such repository, no such means of transmission, 
as the minds of the young girls of the nation. 


Ir is hard, indeed, to see where any benefit comet 
in from our present affluence of cheap, pirated liter- 
ature. Not to the reader; for the best of foreign 
thought would continue to reach us about as freely as 
now under a copyright system, and if not picked upat 
news stands for ten cents, would still enter our na- 
tional thought and life through the class of people 
who keep up with foreign literature. Nor would 
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the poor schoolboy, saving nickels for literature’s 
sake, be cut off from his present chance to buy clas- 
sics for a dime apiece ; for it is to be remembered 
that no copyright guards the older authors Shaks- 
pere and Milton, Scott and Moore, even the earlier 
works of Tennyson and Thackeray and Dickens, as 
now in this country of Longfellow and Whittier, are 
the free property of any one for the cost of paper and 
type; while the great number who now pass by these 
names in the cheap prints to buy Rider Haggard or 
the ‘* Duchess,” or obscurer scribblers, would be 
thrown back upon them for the investment of their 
dimes. Not to the makers and dealers ; for the in- 
finitesimal margin of profit in handling these flimsy 
things is to them an actual menace. Most publish- 
ersand bookseJlers point to the excessive circulation 
of such books, with acent or two to pay for handling, 
as a reason of the present depression of the book 
business, only second to the influence of the news- 
paper. Publishers have underbid each other in pi- 
racy till nothing is left for any one. Not the maga- 
zines ; for just as checking the piracy and reprint in 
the cheapest form — the ten cent form — of current 
English novels by the hundred would throw the ten- 
cent buyer back on similar editions of the older En- 
glish and American classics, so the buyer of the next 
higher form,the twenty-five to fifty cent paper-covered 
books, would be thrown back on the American maga- 
zine. From fifty cents upward a price is reached that 
copyrighted books in paper covers can compete with, 
in second and later editions. Not to the writers of 
course ; no one has ever suggested that it could ben- 
efit them to leave publishers free to take foreign 
matter for nothing, instead of paying them for their 
work, 

That publishers have made money in the past 
by this pirating is well known ; a few probably do 
still. But the margin of profit in it has been 
brought so low by carrying it to the extreme, that it 
seems impossible that any organized resistance can 
be delaying the copyright bill. Indifference on the 
part of Congress, and a sort of unreasonable suspi- 
cion, such as keeps works of art on the tariff list, 
must be the main obstacle to its passage. 


The Legend of Mount Tahoma. 


The reticence of the Indian is proverbial. With- 
out first gaining his confidence no one need expect 
to get from him the little knowledge he still re- 
tains of the traditions of his people. His inter- 
course, moreover, with the whites has not been of 
such a character as to inspire confidence, and the 
vices of the white man, which he more readily 
adopts than his virtues, have enfeebled both his 
mind and body, and to a great extent obliterated 
the traditional memories of the past. 

It is only when one meets with a patriarch of the 
tribe, whose pride of race or hatred of his despoil- 
ers “has kept him in a measure free from the de- 
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structive tendencies of our modern civilization, that 
anything worthy of preserving can ‘be gleaned from 
their usually incoherent reminiscences. 

In my cruisings through British Columbia and on 
Puget Sound, it has been my fortune to meet with 
several such fireside oracles ; but old Sequal, as he 
was called, was the only one whose narrations I 
thought of sufficient interest to write down at the 
time. 

He belonged to the Nesqually-Puyallups, and 
haa all his life lived in sight of Mount Tacoma, or 
as he pronounced it, ‘‘ Tahoma,” the snowy moun- 
tain. It was from him that I first heard the legend 
his people connected with this mountain ; and if 
true, Mount Tacoma deserves to rank with Mount 
Ararat among the traditions of the past. 

In the long, long ago — ‘‘ hyas ahnkutte,” as old 
Sequal expressed it in Chinook — the Indians, like 
the nations of the Old World, became exceedingly 
corrupt and wicked,—so much so that the Great 
Spirit repented him of having made them, and re- 
solved to destroy them. At first he thought of des- 
troying them by fire ; but as the vegetable and most 
of the animal world had preserved their integrity, 
and inasmuch as the labor of re-creating them would 
have been very great, he decided to accomplish 
his purpose by a flood, and thus save the principal 
types of animal and vegetable life to restock the earth 
anew. 

As it happened in the Old World at the time of 
Noah’s Flood, so it happened in the New World, 
that there was one good Indian and his family, 
whom the Great Spirit elected to save and to repeo- 
ple the world after the flood. The name of this 
good Indian was “ Potlatch,” and to this day his 
name is oftenest heard on Puget Sound and the in- 
land waters of British Columbia. 

To this good Indian the Great Spirit appeared in 
a vision of the night, and said unto him: “ Arise in 
the morning and take your family with you, and go 
to the top of Mount Tacoma ; for I am going to 
destroy the world by a flood, and all mankind will I 
destroy but you and your family. On the top of the 
mountain I will come to you again and tell you what 
to do.” 

On awaking in the morning, this good Indian 
never doubted the revelation he had received, but 
prepared at once to obey the voice of the Great 
Spirit. He and his family, with what household 
effects they could carry, and their faithful dogs fol- 
lowing after, made haste to reach the mountain of 
safety. 

Soon after their arrival on the top of the moun- 
tain they heard strange noises in the heavens above 
and in the earth beneath, and the good Indian knew 
that the Great Spirit was going to bring to pass all 
that he had said to him in the vision of the night. 
All through the night these noises continued, and 
when the Indian looked forth in the morning he be- 
held torrents of rain falling from the clouds, and 
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floods of water bursting from the ground in all di- 
rections as far as his eye could reach, but no rain fell 
upon the top of the mount. 

Before night shut out his view again he saw all 
kinds of animals hastening up the sides of the moun- 
tain, for already the valley and low plains were sub- 
merged. He sought his blankets for the night great- 
ly troubled in spirit, for he knew that the venomous 
reptiles which had so greatly annoyed his people in 
the past, and the wild beasts of the forest, would 
soon be crowding the top of the mountain, 

In his perplexity.a heavy sleep fell upon him, and 
the Great Spirit again appeared to him and spoke: 
“In the morning take your bow and the three ar- 
rows that you brought with you, and stand on the 
very top of the mountain, and shoot one arrow 
straight up into the heavens ; immediately thereafter 
shoot the second, so that its point shall pierce the 
shaft of the first; and then the third, so that its 
point shall pierce the shaft of the second.” 

When he awoke in the morning he did as the 
Great Spirit had commanded ; and lo! when the 
three arrows were joined in the air, they grew in all 
directions into a mighty tree that sunk its roots deep 
into the rocks, and spread its branches over the 
whole top of the mountain. 

Soon thereafter the animals began to arrive, and 
in the front ranks came the rattlesnakes and other 
venomous creatures, of which even the savage beasts 
of the woods were afraid, and which had in the past 
so grievously afflicted the Indians. They were the 
first to ascend the tree, and at once made for the top- 
most branches. After them the other animals went 
up and were miraculously accommodated. The little 
harmless garter snakes sought the extreme points of 
the lowermost branches, for they were afraid of both 
man and beast, and only wanted permission to live 
without doing harm to anything. Last “of all the 
good Indian and his family ascended the tree, and 
Grew up after them their blankets and other effects, 
not forgetting the faithful dogs that had followed 
them. 

For days and nights the heavens were darkened 
and the rush of waters awed into dreaded silence 
even the savage beasts. Soon the waters covered 
the top of the mountain, and the mighty tree shook 
from the force of the waves. 

When light returned and the rains had ceased, the 
waters had already receded from the top of the 
mountain, but dread of what had happened held all 
life on the tree spellbound until the morning of the 
seventh day, when the good Indian and his family 
descended, and after them followed the animals. 
Among the first to come down were the little garter 
snakes which made haste to glide down the sides of 
the mountain and hide themselves among the rocks 
and underbrush. The last to start down were the 
rattlesnakes and other venomous creatures which had 
sought the top branches. But the wife of the good 
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Indian, remembering the injury they had done her 
people before the flood and being a sensible woman 
besides, begged her husband to take an ax and fell 
the tree upon them and kill them, so that their off- 
spring might be free from the harm they had done 
their ancestors. The good Indian thought the advice 
of his wife good, and he took an ax and felled the 
tree upon them and killed them all. 

From that day to this no rattlesnakes or other 
veuomous creatures have troubled the inhabitants 
that dwell to the west of the Cascades in Washington 
or British Columbia. The only snake known to all 
this region of country is the little harmless garter 
snake. 

Such is the legend of Mount Tacoma. Whether 
it was originally invented to explain this natural 
phenomenon, or is an older legend, either imported 
or of home manufacture, which some ingenious mind 
diverted into this new application, is not known and 
perhaps never will be. One thing is certain; it is 
the traditional explanation of the Indians for the 
absence of venomous reptiles west of the Cascades, 
and is worthy of as much credence as the expulsion 
of snakes and toads from Ireland by Saint Patrick. 

If we can credit the shreds of tradition still pre- 
served among the fragments of tribes once numerous 
on Hood’s Canal (an arm of Puget Sound), Mount 
Tacoma did not always occupy its present proud and 
isolated position. Before her transmogrification she 
was a woman and one of the two wives of Docewal- 
lops, whose name is still preserved in the mountain 
and the stream that flows from it into Hood’s Canal. 
On .the opposite shore of the canal still resides his 
other metamorphosed spouse, now known as Mount 
Solomon. Higher up the canal remains, mute as the 
granite into which he was transformed, their only 
child. 

As has often happened since, the taking of a sec- 
ond wife before the first one was safely under the 
sod led to all the misfortunes that befell the family 
afterwards. Madam Tacoma, his second wife, soon 
quarreled with Madam Solomon, and in a pet 
gathered up her traps and left. Among the things 
she took with her were the heads and tails of the 
different salmon that frequent the waters of Hood’s 
Canal. Into the streams she crossed on her travels 
she would drop a head or tail of one or more kinds 
of salmon, and to this day only these salmon are 
found in those streams. When she reached the 
Nesqually River, near the head of Puget Sound, she 
stopped for some time with the view of making it 
her future home, and into this stream she only 
dropped a piece of the silver salmon, which was her 
favorite fish, 

The lack of sufficient room, however, for her con- 
stantly increasing proportions soon forced her to re- 
sumg her travels. At last she reached the place 
where her snow-capped monument still attests the 
greatness she had attained, before the mighty 
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changer, called Do-ki-bath in the Twana dialect, 
found her and changed her as he had already done 
her husband, Docewallops, and his first. wife, Mad- 
am Solomon, and their only son, into mountains 
which perpetuate their memories to this day. 

In this tradition we probably have a crude at- 
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tempt to explain some great geological changes in 
the past history of the country, and an afterthought 
to account for the fact that only certain kinds of the 
salmon that frequent the waters of Puget Sound 
are found in the different streams that empty into it. 
J. Preston Moore. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Some College Publications. 


OnE of the most in#Portant services that the col- 
leges of the country are performing for the horde of 
outside barbarians is the publication of the results of 
special investigations carried on in the seminary 
courses. The papers may not be of great original 
value, — very often they are not,— but they generally 
present careful study of some particular phase of a 
subject, and render accessible to the general reader 
a mass of information that he could reach with diffi- 
culty otherwise. Even to the student they are of 
great interest, as showing the class of work being 
performed by the workers inside the hive. The 
University Studies published by the University of 
Nebraska! are of interest from both points of view. 
The titles of the nine studies indicate the scope of 
the work being done. ‘On the Transparency of the 
Ether, D. B. Brace; on the Propriety of Retaining 
the Eighth Verb Class in Sanskrit, A. H. Edgren ; 
on the History of Auxiliary Verbs in the Romance 
Languages, J. A. Fontaine; on the Conversion of 
some of the Homologues of Benzol-Phenol into Prim- 
ary and Secondary Amines, Rachel Lloyd; Some 
Observations on the Sentence-Length in English 
Prose, L. A. Sherman; on the Sounds and Inflec- 
tions of the Cyprian Dialect, C. E. Bennett ; on the 
Determination of Specific Heat and of Latent Heat 
with the Vapor Calorimeter, Harold N Allen; on 
the Color-Vocabulary of Children, Harry K. Wolfe ; 
on the Development of the King’s Peace and the 

1University Studies. Published by the University of 
Nebraska. Lincoln, Nebraska: 1888-1890. 
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English Local Peace-Magistracy, George E. Howard. 
This is a list of subjects of which the University has 
every reason te be proud. The prominence of phi- 
lology on the list indicates considerable nesearch in 
a branch that is too much neglected in colleges ; the 
Conversion of Benzol-Phenol describes. some inter- 
esting experiments with one of the coal tar bases 
which are at present. attracting so much attention 
from chemists ; the Development of the King’s Peace 
is a study of early English local government that has 
great interest in connection with the early institu- 
tional history. 

These studies appeal more perhaps to the special 
student than to the general reader, but the latter 
will certainly be attracted by the first of the Harvard 
Historical Monographs.2 The Veto Power has be- 
come of more general interest through the discussions 
of a couple of years ago, when President Cleveland’s 
exercise of that power caused so much criticism, 
favorable and unfavorable. Mr. Mason treats the 
subject historically, showing its genesis as a feature 
of this government, and its exercise at various times 
by the successive Presidents. The method.of classi- 
fication of the’ subject is more useful for emphasizing 
the classes of cases in which the power has been ex- 
ercised than in showing its growth, but it is perhaps 
more useful to examine the subject from this point 
of view. The appendices giving a list of the vetoes 
sent to the Confederate Congress are particularly 
useful to the historical student. 

2The Veto Power. By Edward Campbell Mason. 
= by Albert Bushnell Hart. Boston: 1890 : Ginn 











